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A SUMMARY VIEW OF AMERICA.* 


Tuis is a very sensible, judicious 
book ;—and, saving a littleheavy osten- 
tation, here and there: a few superfi- 
cial remarks : a patch or two, of awk- 
ward old-fashioned poetical embellish- 
ment—and a multitude of school-boy 
allusions, altogether out of place, in 
almost every chapter: a score or two 
of hard words—pedantick—absurd— 
unintelligible—or belonging to no lan- 
guage under heaven: a dozen or more 
pardonable blunders, very natural for 
a traveller to fall into while traversing 
a land, that is really wnknown to our 
countrymen—a book to be heartily re- 
commended.—It is not such a work, 
as we want, upon the subject ; but, so 
far as it goes, it is one, that may be 
more safely depended upon, than any 
other, of which we have any know- 
ledge.— 

Why is it, that, even to this hour, 
we have no such travellers in America, 
as we have, in every other part of the 
world : scholars : gentlemen : philoso- 
phers: profound and liberal thinkers, 
full of erudition—and lovers of plain 
dealing ? 

Why is it, that up to the year 
1824, the statesmen ; the men of sci- 
ence ; and the yeomanry of Great Bri- 
tain are acquainted with North Ame- 
rica—only through the representations 
of such persons as Hewlett, Weld, 
Ashe, Parkinson, Welby, Fearon, 
Faux, Hall—and Miss Wright: per- 


sons, who, whatever may be their ho- 
nesty, would not have been permitted 
(with one or two exceptions, perhaps, ) 
to write essays on anything, in a pro- 
vincial newspaper, or paltry magazine. 
Are we never to know anything of 
this people, who have been born of 
our loins?—this community of na- 
tions? 

This, we say, is the best of the books 
upon America. It contains more va- 
luable information—and more. plain 
truth: is less overcharged, and less 
mistaken—than any of the others: 
and yet, we shall show, before we get 
through, so many extraordinary er- 
rors, deficiencies, and blunders, in 
this very book, that people, who are 
zealous for a sound practical knowledge 
of America, will wonder at the amazing 
patience and credulity of our country- 
men, toward these “ Travellers” and 
their “ Tales.” 

The style of this author, in general, 
is good and sober. “It is bad in those 
passages Only, where the author has 
undertaken too much—ventured be- 
yond his depth—segun by carrying the 
full-grown bull :—run off into classi- 
calallusion, poetical ornament, or fool- 
ish pedantry. 

These transgressions are not very 
numerous ; but, still, they are worth 
rebuking—else our books of travels 
and voyages, may become only pieces 
of patchwork, poetry, and absurd rhe- 
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torick. The words of which we com- 
plain, we shall give a list of ; partly 
for the sake of the author, who ap- 
pears to be very fastidious in such mat- 
ters, (for which, by the way, hedeserves 
all ng MC partly, for the sake 
of others, like him, who may be tempt- 
ed aside, by a vile book-making spi- 
rit, from .a natural, unpretending, 

roper diction, into offensive or child- 
ish parade: from language into jar- 
gon ;—from usefulness and simplicity, 
into rigmarole. Finery is always de- 
testable ; but finery out of = sal 
nasty finery—is the devil. 

Our law is a very plain one. Suit 
your style to your subject: write as 
men talk. By this we try others ; and 
by this, we are willing to be tried,— 
diteaa we may change our style in 
every paragraph. We can pardon po- 
etry as well as another—but never be- 
cause it is poetry. Poetry may be out 
of place ; and, when it is, we despise 
a + it. The more 

ightful it is, when properly ap- 
plied ; the more hateful it is, when 
misapplied. 

The blunders and errors of which 
we have spoken, will be pointed out 
~ i corrected ; each in the proper 
. These rravers in America took 

ce in 1822-3; and were confined, 
it appears, to the following states :— 
namely, Massacuysetts ; Ruope- 
Istanp ; Connecticut :—NEw 
York ; New Jersey ; PENNSYLVA- 
nia; Detaware; MaryLanp :— 
Vireinia ; and Nortu Carorina. 

These ten States are all on the 
Atlantic frontier. The three first be- 
long to the Eastern division—the six 
New England States ; the four next 
comprise the whole of what are called 
the Middle States ; and the two last 
are a part of the Southern division, or 
circle—We gather, moreover, that 
our traveller was in the District of 
Columbia—a territory of one hundred 
square miles—(a ten mile-square)— 
between Maryland and Virginia—un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
federal, or general government.—He 
entered no one of those, which are 
called the ‘‘ Western States ;” none of 
the frontier “ territories ;” and, on the 
whole, saw parts only of eleven sepa- 
rate governments and communities ; 
out of twenty-nine, (including East 
and West Florida,) which constitute 
the Unirep StaTes oF AMERICA. 
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Nevertheless, this proportion is 
large for any traveller in America. 
Lieutenant Hall, for example, saw on- 
ly a small part of South Carolina and 


Virginia. This traveller did six hun- 
dred miles on foot—in every. direc- 
tion: Lieutenant Hall made his jour- 
ney in the stage coach, by the main 
road ; and Miss Wright, whose fervour 
and enthusiasm might have been turn- 
ed, we believe, to much better account 
—in romances, under another title— 
confined her perambulations chiefly 
to certain of the tea-parties, drawing- 
rooms, &c. &c. of America. Observe, 
we do not charge this lady with wil- 
ful misrepresentation ; but we say that 
she was too warm-hearted for travel- 
ling in the United States; that she 
had undergone too little preparation 
for such a job ; and that her book, like 
Chateaubriand’s Histories, would pass 
better under some other name. 

Our author praises and blames alike 
—boldly and unequivocally ; with 
great sincerity and great candour. He 
is mistaken, of course, in many things; 
but he is not often to blame. There is 
a look of serious determinationin what- 
ever he says, upon whatever he under- 
stands ; as if he were in earnest, and 
felt a becoming solicitude for the wel- 
fare, alike of America, and of Great 
Britain.—He is an Englishman: he 
loves the people of the United States 
—but he loves his own countrymen 
better. He is a sturdy witness in be- 
half of America ; but i declares, and 
we believe him, that he would rather 
live in Great Britain—after all. 

It is impossible to doubt his honesty, 
whatever we may think of his judg- 
ment: and, for ourselves, we see no 
reason to question his judgment—ex- 
cept where we shall question it—where- 
ever he had a tolerable opportunity 
of knowing the facts. 

He has divided his work into chap- 
ters: each one being set apart for the 
discussion of a particular subject ; and 
for the record of particular facts bear- 
ing upon that subject. It wasa wise 
plan. We shall follow it—and him— 
chapter by chapter ; correcting his er- 
rors, and supplying his deficiencies as 
we proceed. 

It is a hard thing to say of ourselves, 
and of our countrymen, when we con- 
sider the importance of North Ame- 
rica—discovered three hundred and 
thirty-two years ago; colonized by 
ourselves, (or by those whom we 
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drove out from among us,) two cen- 
turies ago—it is a hard thing to say, 
but it is true, nevertheless, that we 
have been—and our wise men are yet 
shamefully ignorant of the country 
and people of North America. We 
have undertaken, at the eleventh hour, 
to atone for this. The time for ridicule 
and falsehood ; slander and eulogy ; 
reproach and recrimination, has gone 
by—in wise political dealing. Plain 
truth is now in demand. We say this 
with no common seriousness, while 
speaking of America. Justice to our- 
selves ; and justice to her, do require 
a solemn consideration of this matter. 
We believe that the everlasting con- 
tradictions of the Edinburgh; and 
the unqualified foolish, open rancour 
of the Quarterly,* have done much 
evil, and little good to the great cause 
of the British empire—so far as Ame- 
rica is concerned ; that both journals 
have so far overdone whatever they 
have undertaken for, or against that 
country, that no reasonable man of 
this, who is anxious for sound informa- 
tion, upon the subject, can put any 
confidence in their representations. 
Much may be true—much is true— 
(as in Fearon)—but how are we to 
know what is true, from what is false 
—where one party contradicts itself, 
and the other, everybody else ?—The 
truth is-#if they design to be mischie- 
vous—they had better follow our plan. 
Sincerity, and such truth as cannot 
be contradicted, are the only weapons, 
after all, for a long and te warfare. 

For our part, we are not afraid of 
injuring Great Britain—by telling the 
truth—the whole truth—and nothing 
but the truth, of America. We are 
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now, thoroughly acquainted with our 
subject : and we pledge ourselves, that 
our countrymen, when they come to 
know what we know, will have no rea- 
son to wish themselves born out of 
Great Britain, or in the United States. 

Let us take up the book. We have 
complained of certain words for their 
pedantry. They are— abraded”— 
“ sequacious”— a certity”— papa 
verous’—* vivacious’—‘‘ gentiliti- 
ous” — dental” —“ cognitive” — pre- 
lation” —“ intumescence”—“ illative” 
—and “ mendacity ;” most of which 
would be unintelligible, without a 
dictionary, to ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths, of all the readers, that our 
author can have—or should wish to 
have. They are all useless, round- 
about, and awkward. What cax be 
more absurd, than to address anybody 
in a la that is unintelligible ? 
Our author is a strong mind; why 
then, does he not speak plainly ; can 
he not make himself understood in 
common language—while talking to 
common people ?—Simplicity is the 
chief attribute of strength. It is the 
glory of an extraordinary mind—that 
it can make itself, with all its mystery 
and phenomena—intelligible—to any- 
body and everybody—in any language 
—by looks and signs, if no words can 
be found, 

Another class, which would be une 
intelligible with a dictionary—ay, with 
all the dictionaries under heaven, we 
hope—to him who understands the 
amazing vigour and copiousness of 
pure English and regards, as we do, 
the counterfeiting and coinage of words, 
as little better om high treason (ex- 
cept where there is no coin, of the right 





* “¢ This reviewer,” says the last North American Review, which is roused, at last, 


into something like manhood, by the Quarterly’s outrage upon America, in th 


e 68th 


Number :—** This reviewer dwells in a glass house.” Let him beware :—though we 
will not use his weapons—yet, if he persist, we will read him such a lesson—/from 
English works of standard authority—as shall teach him to be silent toward this coun- ° 
try, or to change his tone. What our political feuds could not do, is rapidly doing, by 
publications like the Quarterly Review ; and it is matter of notoriety, that the feelings 
entertained in this country toward England, are less friendly now, than in the hottest 
of the late war. This alienation has been mainly effected by this very journal. —The 
¢ is childish—for ** who reads an American book ?”——-who would ever know of the 
retaliation, here ?—But the fuct is tremendous. It must be true—it is true. The North 
American Review comes from the “ head quarters of federalism”—the ‘ Boston To- 
ties”—the ‘+ Hartford convention people ;”’ the best ‘‘ friends of Great Britain ;” the 
people, who were so vehemently opposed to the last war with us, that a separation of 
the States would have taken place in consequence of their power—if it had continued s 
Every. writer in it is a federalist ; and, of course, partial to Great Britain—and yet, we 
are assured that they, the people of America, are less friendly to us now, in conse- 
quence of this miserable policy, pursued by the Quarterly Review, than they were, 
in the hottest of the late war.—-God forbid !——It is a tremendous fact. 
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sort, in circulation, under the authori- 
ty of our republick)—another class of 
transgressions, in our author, we shall 
now enumerate :-—* to compete” —(an 
American discovery )—“ to classify’ — 
(a barbarism, which we are sorry to 
see, in the leading article of the last 
North American Review, No. 44, p. 42, ) 
—“jugglery”— trickery” —* tender- 
ing” —(“it wasa tendering sight,” 137.) 
This comes of inventing new words 
“€ for short :”—1o classify is a charm- 
ing abbreviation of, fo cluss ; as lengthy, 
is of length. Reviewers use words in 


sport—printing them first, in italicks ; 


or marking them, by inverted com- 
mas. Others repeat them, without any 
such warning ; until, at last, they grow 
into common use, under the authority 
of reviewers. Thus lengthy is now 
established. We find it even in Black- 
wood. We shall have /readthy next. 

To these, we can add a few more 
phrases from our author, who is quite 
insupportable, sometimes, on the sub- 
ject of language. We would have him, 
and our other criticks careful of them 
—as we are—while talking about 
Americanisms ; and Yankeeisms. 

They are the following—“ to hap- 
pen of,’ p. 55—instead of, “ to hap- 
pen on” —(a vulgarism at best) ; “ dif- 
ferent to,” (all through the book,) in- 
stead of different from :—“ they take 
two or three sorts of vegetables on to 
the plate at once,” p. 81—(a genuine 
Yankeeism—common here, neverthe- 
less. A New Englander will say, I 
got on #o my horse) :—* I had been 
raised, (a Virginia prettiness, for 
“ brought up ;” of a piece with—will 
you use a bit of this ehicken? won't 
you take something ? is that a son ora 
daughter ?—it being indelicate in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia—to say, is that a 
boy or a girl ?—babies are babes, or 
infants—washing is bathing—bodies 
are persons—suckling is nursing, &c. 
&c.)—* I enjoyed to witness”—(bad 
French) ; “ being I guessed all”— 
(bad Yankee) ; “‘ general particulars,” 
p- 17. (Irish.) 

The absurd poetical quotations, and 
more absurd classical school-boy allu- 
sions, of which we complain, abound 
in every chapter. They were, proba- 
bly, after thoughts, in every case—at 
least, they look as if they were—and 
that is worse. Our author had better 


take a friendly hint—once for all— 
and avoid everything like poetry and 
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picture, hereafter. They are bad stuff 
in the hands of an ordinary workman 
—so with quotations. A common 
man cannot—an uncommon man will 
not make use of them—unless, indeed, 
where they become, instantaneously, 
a part of the subject—incorporate 
themselves with it—so that they‘can- 
not be taken away— infuse themselves 
through every pore and passage—like 
molten gold, dropped upon common 
earth ; or that brilliant, strange metal, 
which the North American savages be- 
lieve to have been driven into the solid 
rock, by lightning—when they find 
one split and broken—the surface dis- 
coloured, stained, and shining with a 
metallick splendour :—or, (to make 
ourselves perfectly intelligible to the 
contemners of prose )—to bring home 
our illustration to the souls of men— 
or, like the “ tanning principle,” 
which Mr Perkins, the American en- 
gineer, by some accidental misapplica- 
tion of his embryo machinery, for 
throwing solid blocks of iron—“‘ of 
twenty tons or more”—*“ from Dover 
to Calais,” (a thing, which we are au- 
thorized to say, that he can do, never- 
theless)—now forces into raw hides— 
making leather, and flattening bullets, 
by the same process. ‘There !—that, 
we hope, /s intelligible. 

But we have not forgotten our au- 
thor—a word or two more, forhis espe- 
cial edification. He, who has a good 
idea of his own, will not readily bor- 
row another’s: and he, who has not— 
cannot :—that is, he cannot, without 
getting himself into a scrape. The 
borrowed sword will get between his 
legs. It is twenty to one that his os- 
tentation betrays his poverty. We have 
seen a proud mab give away a sove- 
reign—because he was poor—and be- 
cause he was vehemently suspected of 
poverty—in a case, where, if he had 
been rich, he would have given a 
crown, perhaps—or nothing. The deaf 
betray themselves, as often, by their 
whispering, as bawling—as often, by 
being more quiet, as by being more 
noisy, than other men. Your second- 
hand wearers of cast-off poetry, are sure 
to be found out, by their beggarly par- 
simony, or more beggarly ostentation. 
They will have their tinsel ; and will 
wear it in the street. These, by way 
of portable, pocket apothegms, for the 
benefit of the book-making people. 

Our author wou!d persuade himself, 


























that he understands poetry. He is 
mistaken—he does not. He would per- 
suade himself, too, that he feels poet- 
ry. We are sorry for him—it is a mi- 
serable delusion. He never ventures 
upon Milton, Dyer, Cowper, Thom- 
son, Young, or Addison, without ma- 
king himself—and—what is harder to 
forgive—them ridiculous. He never 
quotes a line, which, if it were taken 
out, would be missed; nor makes an 
allusion, which would not suit an ad- 
vertisement, rather better than it does 
that part of his book, wherein it ap- 
pears. We speak strongly ; and we 
may appear to waste more time upon 
these matters, than they do deserve. 
But, we are right—and those, who do 
not agree with us, are wrong. ‘There 
is a wicked fashion growing up in our 
sober literature, which must be put 
soon to open shame. ‘We are deter- 
mined, henceforth, to rebuke and pu- 
nish this profane tampering with our 
magnificent-language—this irreverent 
meddling with what has beén left us, 
by the giants—wherever we meet with 
li. 

Let us take an example of our tra- 
veller’s poetry—his own. ‘‘ Above, be- 
low, and opposite, the rock remains in 
its natural state,” (very well, so far,) 
** knoll upon knoll, as if nature were 
in a vagary,” p. 4: a “ touch of the 
sublime,” that, as ‘‘ dear Byron” says. 
** While surveying the hills, dark be- 
low, and bright above with the sun- 
shine—(tolerable)—I felt the power 
of a placid majestick scene on the 
mind.”—Why? because he had stum- 
bled upon a few lines in Dyer, that 
might be worked in; or found some- 
thing to the purpose, as people do mot- 
tos, in Johnson’s Dictionary. They 
have only to look for a leading word, 
you know, in their subject ; and pop 
—they have all the classics by heart, 
on that very point. We do not much 
like to see one of our dead, reverend 
poets lugged in, by the head and shoul- 
ders—(like a thought from a common- 
place book—or a new phrase, by a wo- 
man)—where there is no room—or 
anything. 

And, for the pathetick—in further 
iliustration of our author’s knack at 
poetry—we beg leave to cite the fol- 
lowing spirited apostrophe:—‘ His 
wife and two young ladies, whom [ 
took for visitors, were at the table, and 
OQ! what a dinner we had!” p. 142. 
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But enough. These things were pro- 
bably worked in, after the biscuit were 
made, by way of making them go 
down : and it will be rather strange if 
they do not succeed, in spite of the so- 
lid worth and substantial virtue of the 
other materials. We handle nobody 
in mittens—touch nothing, daintily— 
are not afraid of burning our fingers : 
—and so, have at, the book itself, chap- 
ter by chapter. 

** Car. 1. FACEOF THE COUNTRY — 
contains a multitude of “‘ general par- 
ticulars ;” some lubberly touches ; 
many little facts worth mentioning: a 
meagre notice of agricultural appear- 
ances ; (without relation to the agri- 
cultural phenomena, of which we mean 
to say something, by and by ;) steam- 
boats ; rivers; mountains ; Mr Dyer, 
the poet; lakes; villages; Niagara- 
falls ; Harper’s Ferry; ‘‘ Mr Jeffer- 
son’s narrow-mindedness, bigotry, and 
enthusiasm ;” Mr Pope—the poet ; 
Madison’s cave ; a palace of ice, built 
by the Empress Anne ; the dismal 
swamp; blue-ridge ; a North Ameri- 
can sunset, (not so bad, by the way) ; 
the frogs—nightingales—and singing 
birds—not of America. 

This chapter is prettily got up ; but 
amounts to nothing. It gives no va-~ 
luable information—or, at best—only 
glimpses—and very unsatisfactor 
glimpses, too—of those objects whic 
we all desire to know more of. Our 
author sees too many things at once— 
and all, at the same distance. All 
things are alike to him, so far. His 
vision is like that of the blind sudden- 
ly restored to sight by couching. He 
believes that he touches whatever he 
sees. He wants practice. He must 
learn to see one thing—and one alone 
—at a time ; like the painter, who can 
detect rich colours in everything: or 
the musician, who can hear only one 
particular note, whenever he pleases ; 
or the lawyer, who can see—just what 
he pleases—and hear only that, which 
he is paid for hearing ; or the system- 
builder, who finds material in every- 
thing. 

Our author, for example, knows no- 
thing of the great agricultural district 
of North-America—the New England 
States—yet he speaks of the fences, just 
as he does of the mountains. He tra- 
versed New England, or a part of New 
England, in the winter ; and his obser- 
vations upon husbandry, in the United 
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States, are confined—meagre as they 
are—to one county of Pennsylvania ; 
and one, of Maryland. 

We are sorry for this. Our farmers 
want particular and extensive know- 
ledge, on this very head. We shall 
furnish them with what we can—here 
—consistently with our present object. 
English husbandry will not succeed in 
the United States. The national pre- 
judices, which, after all, are founded 
on long experience—continual experi- 
ment—and close observation ; the soil ; 
climate ; and condition of the land, ex- 
cept in the old and populous parts of 
the country, where lands, of course, 
are dearer—and prejudices, more firm- 
ly rooted—are all unfavourabie to our 
systems of husbandry. We have been 
told of many Englishmen, who have 
ruined themselves, by undertaking to 
carry on a farm in America, as they 
wea in England: and we know of 
one (a Mr Gadsby, in Maryland) who 
has wasted a large fortune, within a 
few years, in a similar enterprize. He 
had slaves ; white natives ; free blacks, 
and English labourers—but all to no 
purpose. He is ruined. Yet no man 
ever deserved such a fate less. He had 
already made a fortune, by his extra- 
ordinary diligence, industry, and at- 
tention—by tavern-keeping, at George- 
Town, district of Columbia, and at 
Baltimore, where he kept the best 
house, in America, for many years. 
He has returned to it once more, in his 
old age, at Washington ; perfectly sa- 
tisfied now, that keeping tavern is bet- 
ter business, than cultivating land, in 
America. 

The native white Americans will 
neither work for an English farmer, 
nor use his instruments, nor follow his 
ys if they can helpit. Beside, none 

ut large farms, where large capitals 
are invested, will pay the expense. 
Slaves are the worst of all farmers ; 
Irishmen will work hard—and so will 
the “ German redemptioners”—but 
both are ungovernable—the former, on 
account of their tempers ; the latter, 
on account of their language. 

Agricultural societies are forming 
now in every direction ; and small pre- 
miums are paid. In Maryland, a va- 
luable paper is published, called the 
*‘American Farmer”—devoted entirely 
to agriculture. Mr Cobbett planted a 
seeds-man, some years ago, in Balti- 
more. He, and one other, have been 
continually supplied with all the books, 
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implements, seeds, roots, and improve- 
ments, of this country—yet he is fair- 
ly starved out—insolvent—and the 
other is in a fair way to the same end. 
In other parts of the country, however, 
they are beginning to look into chemis~ 
try, and inquire about the nature of 
soils—treatment—product—and sys- 
tem of tillage, with a zeal, that would 
have astonished everybody, ten years 


0. 

The best farmers in America are, 
Ist, The Shakers, the Germans, and 
their descendants, who are congregated 
in the county of Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. @dly, The descendants of the 
Dutch, in the State of New York, 
(like the Germans, averse to experi- 
ment, innovation, or change ; but labo- 
rious, indefatigable, and frugal). 3dly, 
English farmers, and the whole y 
of Yankee landholders, or New Eng- 
land husbandmen, whose farms have 
been held in their own family, and un- 
der judicious cultivation, from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty years. athly, 
The Pennsylvanians—the descendants 
of the Swedes, in New Jersey—the 
people upon Long Island ; those of Ma- 
ryland ; those of Delaware ; and those 
of the western country. In the south- 
ern states, they know nothing at all of 
husbandry. Their lands are exhaust- 
ed by tobacco ; and themselves, by 
growing cotton, rice, indigo, and su- 
gar. . 
We are sorry to hear Mr Jefferson 
spoken of, so irreverently as he is—by 
an author, who does not speak lightly, 
of other persons. Mr Jefferson de- 
serves more respect. When he wrote 
his notes on Virginia, he was a young 
man—a boy, in comparison with what 
he is now. He has done incalculable 
mischief to America—it is true—but 
he has laid her under eternal obliga- 
tions. There is not a man living, to 
whom the charge of “ narrow-mind« 
edness” and “ bigotry,” could be more 
unluckily applied: ‘ He plainly disa- 
vows his belief in the Mosaick account 
of the creation,” 357. His faults are 
altogether of an opposite character. 
He has been too much given to hypo 
thesis, theory, and experiment: His 
views were never narrow ; they were 
always too comprehensive: and as for 
his “‘ bigotry”—the history of his life, 
and all his persecutions, are in the 
teeth of such a ridiculous charge. For 
half a century, he has been the advo- 
cate of universal toleration. It was 
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he, whose bitterest enemies could on] 
say of him, that he corresponded wit 
Tom Paine ; had a coloured mistress 
(the unpardonable offence, to a New 
Englander ;) and said on some occa- 
sion—‘* What business have I with my 
neighbour’s belief? It is an affair be- 
tween him and his Maker—so long as 
it does not interfere with my peace 
and comfort. Twenty Gods or no 
God—what business is it, of mine P— 
It neither picks my pocket, nor breaks 
my leg.”* Mr Jefferson is an extraor- 
dinary man; a very old man—the 
ablest, undoubtedly, of the whole four 
American presidents—all of whom are 
now alive—a spectacle worth ‘ cross- 
ing the Atlantick to see,” if Harpa’s 
Ferry be not. In fact, if this were a 
proper place, we could shew that he is 
one, of whom it is not wise, for any 
young man, to speak lightly. 

© Car. 2. CITIES, TOWNS, AND 
VILLAGES. ”—New York is well descri- 
bed here : so indeed, but not particular 
ly, are Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, and 
several small towns. It is a valuable 
chapter. His remarks upon the wea- 
risome regularity of that Quaker-ca- 
pital, Philadelphia ; that “ Arnens 
of the western world ;” and upon mat- 
ters connected with it, are very much 
to the purpose. He condemns the 
plan of straight streets, intersecting 
each other, as they do, in Philadelphia, 
at right angles, on these grounds: to 
wit—their sameness—the want of op- 
portunity for the display of publick 
buildings—and because a straight line 
is not acurve. The first objection is 
good—so far as it concerns Philadel- 
phia—the water-works, and their 
wooden image—the Pennsylvania bank 
{a Greek temple—think of the Qua- 
kers turning a Greek temple into a 
place for money-changers )—the thea- 
tre—the United States Bank (a noble 
edifice ;) their churches ; halls ; and 
wooden Schuylkill bridge (about which 
they are eternally b ing, in a sober 
way)—all these matters to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, we do hold the 
Quaker city to be, exactly, the most 
flat, stale, and unprof——no—that 
won’t do—it is not an unprofitable city ; 
but it is everything else, that is flat, 
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stale, and un—interesting. And yet— 
where is there a more convenient city ? 


—or one better fitted for its pu 3? 
——not upon this earth. Philadelphia 
is a Map—not a picture :—a place of 
utility—not of beauty :—of business 
—not of pleasure:—in one word, a 
town of Quaker Pennsylvanians, and 
Pennsylvania Quakers ; a good place 
for making money, (unless in the 
fine arts,) but a bad one for spending 
it In. ; 
In planning a town (our author 
talks heavily upon this head; and 
we must follow napa planning a 
town, for commercial purposes, right 
lines and level surfaces, between all 
places of business, are the principal 
object. People, who have anything to 
do, soon get weary of circular ap- 
proaches, and beautiful elevations, on 
the way to their work-shops and 
counting-rooms ; especially after walk- 
ing the same road three times a-day, 
as they do, in America, month after 
month : Not one in a thousand of our 
Londoners will go through Regent- 
Street, if he can help it—and, of those 
who do, not one in a thousand sees 
anything of the curve. He only feels 
it—and wishes for a short cut back. 
Mark how all the bye-ways are crowd- 
ed ; people dodging about, in every 
direction, to avord the beauties—(the 
beauties of wood and plaster, we mean 
—the flesh-and-blood beauties are not 
so easily avoided, by dodging about, 
in bye-ways and blind allies.) Spa- 
ciousness, beyond what is n 

for health ; all the coquetry and pa- 
raphernalia of architecture, will grow 
up of themselves, and always do, spon- 
taneously—in the outskirts and sub- 
urbs of a town. It is their nature. 
They are never introduced into the 
centre ofa city—among the places of 
business—but by violence: by a stretch 
of arbitrary power, exactly in propor- 
tion to the disregard of individual 
rights. One of two things must be 
done. In planning a city, you must 
make the places of business accessible 
by the shortest and easiest ways ; or 
the. men of business will do it for 
themselves, by making thoroughfares 
of their own parlours.t And when 
they have done so, their fashions are 





* We do not give the very words ; but we pledge ourselves for the substance, and 
believe that something, to the same effect,“may be found in the ‘* Notes on Virginia.” 

+ Hence the wisdom of Sir C. Wren’s foresight, in leaving a blind arch—in the 
solid wall—when he directed the building of St Magnus, That arch is now open 
common thoroughfare. 








side : 
upon which the words—in Hebrew— 
for the imformation of everybody— 
‘To rus one Gon” (we believe) are 
do foe taigp wah xaenanedge 
do ings with remarka ig- 
nity, you know, in the “‘ dand ‘of. 46- 
ition,” } the catholicks have had 
painted, in large black letters, upon a 
stone tablet, on that side of the cathe- 
dral, which faces the archangel, afore- 
said, these words—‘‘ as For US, WE 
worsuip Curist cruciFizD !’—Be- 
ing for the introduction of a new 


a“ 


was 
dcr and last regular minister of 
society—and oy age to congress, 
for one. session, at same time.— 
He is an able man ; but a bad preach- 
er. They have no settled minister, 
at this time; are much embarrassed : 
the “ ring-leaders,” as the charitable 
part of their brethren call them, ha- 
ving suffered severely in the late com- 
mercial overthrow of Baltimore : their 
tes having fallen off, as their 
became due : and their “‘clergy- 
man” having betaken himself to a more 
: , and, on some accounts, a 
more respectable calling.—By this, 
we mean, that preaching Unitarian- 
ism, is neither profitable nor respect- 
able, in about nineteen-twentieths 
of North America .- and that aan 
‘ing—particularly men—is. 
‘Unitarians are chiefly confined—like 
the literature of the country, toa 
of NewEngland—Boston anditsneigh- 
‘bourhood. But both are spreading in 


“ The shops of New. York,” says 
our author, “ are less id than 
ee d lead one to 

”"——We are surprised at this. 
New York is about a tenth‘part as 
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large as London.—Yet her “‘ broad- 
way”—a street more than two miles 
a wg broader (we speak from re- 

ion only) than Oxford Street— 
is full of large; handsome ‘shops on 
both sides, for more than a mile : “the 
houses of red brick, lofty and spa- 
cious :” p. 23 :—The Americans, who 
cote here, are sadly disappointed in 
our shops ; and, particularly, in those 
of Bond Street, about which they have 
heard so much... 

‘« The villages are not picturesque :” 
p. 37 :—very true. But there is an air 

f newness, singularity, and cleanli- 
ness, in an American village, very de- 
lightful, to a stranger. The houses 
appear to have sprung up—altogether 
in a single night, as it were, amon 
the trees. ‘They are generally built of 
wood—painted—sometimes white— 
sometimes yellow— sometimes e 
green—with dark red roofs—b 
steps, and mahogany-coloured pannel- 
doors :—and are intermixed with a 
few brick buildings—a bank—a court- 
house :—a jail: —an academy, achurch, 
or two: and a school<house.—They 
never last long: look new, for that 
very reason: are often more showy than 
comfortable. 

“Car. 3. Mopgss AND CONVENIEN- 
CESOF TRAVELLING. —Werecommend 
this chapter. . It is faithful, so far as 
it goes; and sufficiently exact. There 
are some points, however, worth elu- 
cidation ; and some errors to correct. 
** The roads are bad.”*—~True. — 
** None of the carriages have any ap- 


proach to stylishness:” “they carry 


No outside 2’—True—but 
our traveller saw the eastern region of 
the United States, where the roads are 
much better : the carriages larger than 
the mail-coaches of England— very 
like the plain family-carriages of E 
lish gentry—the horses larger, and, 
es handsomer, than our stage 
» though not so , OF 80 spi~ 
rited — having less b 3; and; of 
‘course, less wind: he:saw this region 
‘m-the winter, when, owing to the 
climate, any road would appear bad; 
and any carriage uncomfortable. In 





ore ea 


_. © Roads are bad,” 250 :—why ? The Americans know that bad lands make the best 
‘woads—that bad lands, of course, are not so valuable as good lands. Hence, they take 
jround-about ways to avoid good, and:obtain bad land: Hence, the main roads are ne- 

; flected: bye roads, are introduced : andjhence, the unfavourable opinion of; Travellers 


of the lands, in America, which they see onl; 


from the windows 

















the passengers—-in better style; 
for less money, than it is possible 
to take them by land.—The steam- 
boats of America are “ floating 
ces:” even Fearon says this—Matthews 
repeats it; and everybody knows it. 
Our author overlooks this.—“ I cannot 
give a person, who has travelled in 
France,” he says, ‘a better idea of 
American conveyances, than by saying 
that) they are much on a par with 
French ;”-—-Very true—in the 
southern states they are: in the mid- 
dle‘states, much better; and in the 
eastern states, on the great roads, 
hardly inferior to the English. Yet 
we never meet with a rope harness, in 
America ; little rats of horses ; or con- 
sume twenty-four hoursin going forty- 
i southern carriages 
are little better than w s; many 
of those in the mi States are 
worse than the diligences of France, 
yet we have tra’ in some parts 
of. New England (from Boston to 
Newburyport, for example) at the 
tate of twelve miles an hour ; over the 
worst roads, in every part of the coun- 
trys abont six; atid in the mail one 
thay go, on an average, all the year 
round, winter and summer, night and 
day, above seven. On the other hand, 
the New York hackney coaches areas 
— to those of Paris aud — 
as English stage-coaches are to the 
French. | \““ Post-chaises have not yet 
been introduced,” p. 4k-—not genérally 
introduéed, he shoukd‘heve sai, The 
have been ¢s in the princi 
cities ;* but steam+boats destroy lands 
welling, taverns, roads, and coaches 
or coaches are chiefly used in trans~ 
rting passengers anid their luggape, 
erland, from one steam-boat to an- 
other, generally in the night, from teh 
to thirty miles. ‘‘ The usual reception 
the traveller finds at the inns, is that 
of cold civility; but the landlord and 
the waiter; though not obsequious, are 
generally sufficiently attentive.” p. 42. 
“In I. found tavern- 
keepers, who shewed ine a kindness be- 
yond that required by their calling.’ — 
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will; but away with all airs cf 
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being molested. Questions wi 
asked, undoubtedly, and 
pected, which would not be 
Britain ; but, in ores 
such a8 any mai may pr 
any other man. The Englishmen 
travel in America have excited sonie 
rejudice. They are altogether of a 
ower class than those who travel in 
Europe—where, was it not for their 
liberality, they Would never ¢ 
at all—so haughty, cold, and unpro- 
pitiating as they are. In oe 
are a thousand times worse. Ashe did 
a very shabby thing abot ceftain 
“pre — there ; Parkinson was 
a ener; Fearon a stocking wea- 
ver ; Faux, a Somersetshite farmer; 
and, in almost every case, British tra- 
vellers in America have been precise- 
ly calculated for exciting prejudice. 
High breeding, high blood, high fa- 
shion, or great scholarship may be to- 
lerated in a few aits, now and then— 
such as Mr Jeffrey took upon him 
and Master 'P. Moore, when de ‘was 
there—but your second-hand quality 


are poor ; they unite the bad pro- 
perties of every cleo enbibie the good 
— me ge a 
vern-keeper w not: readi 
to an English lord, or td thé: President 
of the United States); but he would be 
offerided-and ':we think, j ait 
either should think it beneath to 
speak to aapanmbiape ‘Inv Fatt, 
r natutal peers:do not—your prit- 
~ find stich artificial sects of 
little use. They despise them. It is 
the second and third raters: the spu« 
rious and counterfeit, who are so 
watchful of their dignity ; so afraid.of 
encroachment.—An American would 
be surprised at our traveller for so 
speaking of a tavern-kéeper ; but he 
would Jaugh «im his face; were he to 
hear him say; 'of Mr Calhoun, the 
Secretary of War (see our last Ma 
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‘Number for a sketch of him, aritong 
the -other presidential candidates) — 
to whom our traveller offered an apo- 
logy, for having treated him like a man 
of sense—that—“ For his candour and 
condescension, he thus + recone thanks 
him,” p. 87—— As little would he un- 
derstand the feelings of our traveller, 
when, on inquiring of a person, in the 
lobby of the senate chamber, if stran- 
| oer were admitted—that person led 
“him to a seat—and, when our travel- 
ler questioned the propriety of such a 
ure, bid him be of good cheer, 
; as Vice-President of the United 
States, it was one of his privileges :— 
when the said person took the chair 
before his face, as President of the 
Senate :—and when our traveller ac- 
knowledges an act of common polite- 
ness—nay of common decency—in 
these words— Had I been aware of 
his station, I certainly should not have 
made so free as to speak to him.” —And 
yet, we know not if this be true. Time 
was, when a man of America would 
have stood up, face to face, with any 
other man of America. Time was, 
-when he would have put a civil ques- 
-tion. to the President of the United 
Sta Washington himself 
—as freely as to any other man.—It 
‘is no Jonger'so. Rank is authority: 
Ley _ ing awful: titles are 
amultiplyi in’ America, as every- 
iikece-chee, 'Ieven the pride of onan 
bt arm -pride, fo root in 
that repu ion soil There is a tre- 
«mendous contention, at this hour, be- 
tween the families of yesterday, and 
those of the day before.—Nay—thcre 
is—and we do not choose to qualify 
the assertion at all—there is quite as 
‘much political intrigue in the cabinet, 
of capone as in an a of 
Europe— mo ere bein 
five candidates 1 for the Pretidiney: 
each trying to over-bid, or sage ow | 
the other four)—and quite as muc 
ern a e are realy to prove 


We would observe by the way, that 


the Vice-Presidency of the United ‘use 


States is a paltry office ; there is nei 
ther dignity, profit, nor power in it. 
‘People talk dure, about buying off 
some one of the candidates with it. 
_ Ridiculous!— There is not one of them 
who would not rather be a minister to 
this_Court, or a Speaker of the House 
- of, Representatives ; nor one who, if 
he should close with it, would not, 
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thereby, f all pretensions to, and 
all hope of, ‘the Presidency for ever. 

- Our traveller concludes the chapter 
with enumerating ‘several cases of 
marked and affecting hospitality and 
kindness, which he-met with in Ame- 
rica from perfect strangers—and from 
others, who would receive no compen- 
sation. 

He complains, however, of ‘several 
things—very justly. He does not like 
washing below, (down stairs,) in the 
same basin with twenty other people ; 
nor wiping on the same towel; nor 
sleeping in a triple-bedded room— 
sometimes with a bed-fellow—and al- 
= in questionable sheets. This is 
well; but can always be avoided in 
America. Remember this. When a 
stranger goes to that country, he miss- 
es the comforts to which he has been 
accustomed ; but knows nothing of 
the substitutes and parallels, which all 
people have, and which are generally 
founded on good sense, however odd 
they may seem. ‘The Americans never 
brush their hats: why ?—Because they 
wear the fur longer than we do—a 
much greater quantity of it—never 
wear a silk hat—dislike a smooth satin 
look—and love the rich blackness and 
= of the long, fine beaver, 

lowing about in the wind. We brush 
our hats, because there is never much 
fur on them. Theirs look best rough ; 
ours brushed.—So, too, the Americans 
do not often use soap; p. 59.—Why ? 
—They do not burn coal: the ait is 
free from smoke; they do not manu- 
facture much; nor busy themselves 
much in any'sort of occupation which 
renders it I, ee thing to wash in soft 
water. Wherever they do use coal, 
(as in Washington) ; or manufacture 
largely, (as in Pittsburg) ; or do di 
work, (as in Congress—or on 
wharfs,) they always do use soap. 
They never use nightcaps ; p. 59. 
Why ?— Because thes neither wear 
powder, nor grease their hair. Many 
swash their heads in cold water every 
eae j and those who do not, but 
oil, , OF pomatum, wear a 
handkerchief. Nightcaps are thought 
excessively old-womanish ; and rather 
dangerous, (as they undoubtedly are— 
if they come off in the night.) Clean 
sheets, clean towels, and a single- 
bedded room, with a bed for yourself, 
may always be had for the asking: 
They arenot offered, —why ? — Because 
there are no chambermaids used in 
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not going express, or viewing the 
peel com tc the steain-boats. Nine- 
teen out of twenty, between the large 
pen are country Represen- 
who, because the steam-boats 
do not run in the winter, take the 
road—and who thanks them for it 
then ?—or country merchants: all of 
whom will ‘‘ put up” with anything. 
Genteel private equipeges never stop, 
if their owners can help it, between 
the second class of towns, unless per- 
haps for breakfast or provender. Peo- 
ple never travel in the stage-coaches if 
they can well avoid it. This, of course, 
is well known by the stage proprietors, 
tavern-keepers, &c. who “‘ tuck it on™ 
accordingly ; but with a show of jus- 
tice, nevertheless ; because, what they 
¢ on in the price, they are very care- 
fal to take.off in the quality. All who 
travel by land see the effect without 
knowing the cause. Avoid the coun- 
try taverns—eat bread and cheese—or 
go without eating—or “ happen in,” 
as they call it, upon somebody, of 
whom they beg a night's lodging. 
The taverns of the south, on the road, 
are abominable ; the imposition shame- 
jess ; and the poor tavern-keepers all 
starved out, by the hospitality of the 
rich planters, who make prize of any 
decent stranger, fora week or so, when 
they fall in with him,—and, some- 
times. when they fall out with him. 
Hence the beds, bed-linen, &c. are so 
execrable on the road. But in the 
larger towns—in thecommercial states, 
where the business. will pay for it, 
and let your genuine American alone 
or discovering when that is,) you may 
ays find comfortable, and often su- 
accommodations. The boarding- 
in America are not equalled 
anywhere. The best inns are quite 
equal to our wen mre in oo 
It is gratifying, e way, to 4 
that par 4 safely in a room, 
the door of which has neither lock nor 
bolt, in America ;—at a tavern, too— 
in a triple-bedded room—the other 
beds occupied by strangers—after all 
that we have been told of the “ thie- 
ving Americans.” Twice does our tra- 
v oe that he never lost 
anything in country; p. 44, 454. 
—that in such a stinnatidd-ncttneten 
strangers—in a stra country—at 
night—in a triple-bedded room—*“ he 


+ 
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precarious bounty :—because the bet- 
ter Seteralinen: and all who are 


ame never lose sight of anything after 
tw 





felt no fear !’—These four words ate 


a vohime ; and we are not ques- 
tioning ‘the Bilelity of a late picture, 
which represents one of our brother 
Jonathans in a terrible fright, because 
there was no lock on Ais in Eng- 
land. The pieture is true there. Every 
American,—and, we believe, every 
stranger,—feels the same apprehension 
when he first arrives'in Great Britain ; 
and especially if he arrive in London. 
He really does believe, that if he can. 
not secure his chamber-door—padloeck 
his watch—hide his pocket-book—tio- 
thing but a miracle can save him:— 
That if he stay out late—-venture into 
a narrow street—or saunter towards 
Hounslow or Blackheath on a fine af- 
ternoon—he will only escape a ¢a- 
tastrophe “ by the skin of his teeth.” 
They would never believe in America, 
—what is perfectly true,—that a 
stranger may traverse nine-tenths of 
London, at any hour of the night, 
with more safety than he could any 
American city 3—why ?. Because, over 
the water, their police is weak, and 
their watchmen few. They have no 
—a in - are om or in their 
power of tracking ‘their , if 

once lose sight of it; ek eae 
welve o'clock at night—except 

manners. ‘They. are not very ae 
but they are troublesome. A 
in America, at night, has no ‘protec- 
tion ; or that which-is worse than none. 
- We have been told of the in - 
ance, and < beastly drunkenness’ of the 
Americans. This traveller sees ‘no- 
thing of the latter, and little ofthe 
former. He, like others, did see de- 
canters of brandy and whisky placed 
on the table, p. 45—the ‘dinner-table, 


- of common tavern ordinaries —no- 


thing is more common. ‘The fashion 
— in all the respectable taverns 
and boarding-houses throughout the 
United States; and, in many, these 
liquors are always upon the side-board, 
accessible tothe whole household, with- 
out extra charge.—And yet, 

would have us believe that the 

Americans are a nation of drunkards ; 
—nay, they do cite these many feta to 
prove it precise] - ‘ ssupon 
which we would mo (if there were no 
others) to prove the contrary.—Would 
a tavern-keéper trust a or 


even a intemperate wan, to elp 
much as he pleased—without makin; 
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an.cegtra change for it >—Nay, if there 
wereone such drunkard in every twens 
of his 3, would it not soon 
cheng he shin —O, but “ liquors 
are in -America.”—Granted— 
and go much the worse for everybody, 
SS et 
to give away: y 
er thancider and porter—bo i 


are charged extra, unless in draught, 
which is very uncommon.— It is 
usual to pour a very small quantity in- 
to.@ glass (of brandy or uhisky). di- 
luting it with water, till it is quite weak, 
This is the most common Peerage 
45, see also, 452, Of-course, then, 
the tavern-keepers in America, have 
i that it is cheaper to give 
their customers brandy and whisky, 
than oa else.— Beside—peo} 
rink to intoxication, of 
i that are always under their 
nose—always tiful—always to be 
hail for the asking. Who ever saw a 
Frenchman drunk upon his own bran- 
dy ? A brewer, upon his own porter? 
A , upon his own wine? A 
butcher, upon his own meat ? 
or, 8 cook, could eat heartily of 
his own ies? 


Some difficulty in obtaining the li- 
3 some rarity; some costliness,. 
always required, even by the very 
men. They will gams- 

cheat, or fight ; smuggle, steal, or 
ly for that, upon which they 
eee mapaiepameh-as uae: 
in getti —no indul- 
atest naniatentien, inde: 
Men, who love B y and Cham- 
cross the water to drink 


4. 


g 
Ht 


J 


No man ever saw a decent Ameri- 
can’ “ take” a wine of “ raw” 

irit ;. §‘. neat” spirit; or “ 2 
witit.’. ‘Those who do, are known for 
western countrymen ; 
water upon it immediately.— With us 
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it is comm us, we mean, the 
whole people of Great Britain.—It is 
a rare thing to see an American 

» still more rare to see him 
drunk on anything but wine or punch: 
yet more rare—quite a phenomenon— 
to see an American beggar: andwyet 
more rare to see a dinner-ordinary, at 
which one half, at least, of the coms 
pany are not water-drinkers either 
wholly, or in part: ‘‘ the Americans ate 
all fond of tea—they never miss it, in 
the evening (seldom “ use” it in the 


peor ae :) and are so much given u 
to female society,” * that stich « cial 
as 4 club is hardly known in theircoun- 
try:— These are facts. We know 
them to be facts. And if so— can the 
Americans be so intemperate, as they 
have been represented P—Drunkards 
never get drunk upon punch—they 
saa sooner, =ae oe rare- 
y upon wine—it not fire eno 

to exhilarate a drunkard: they ai 
drink spirits pure: will be seen drunk 
sometimes : cannot bear tea—hate the 
society of women—abominate slo 

of every sort and kind—hot or cold— 
and entertain such an unconquerable 
antipathy to pure cold water—that if 
they fall into it, they become instant- 
ly sober.—Fire and water agree bet- 
ter—than a drunkard and water. Fire 
will its integrity under the wa- 
ter—a cannot. keep his :—~ 
and, in one word, where drunkards 
are, women {respectable women) will 
be aveided; men will confederate ; 
and_ beggars will be in the proportion 
of about four beggars out of every five 
drunkards. 


- ean notions, is unnecessary to the en- 
t of dinner, so completely sens: 


sual are they at that meal. The bell 
rings. Arush ensues. The table is 
surrounded by guésts, who devour ra- 
ther than eat what is before them, 
asif business were so urgent, that not 
a@ Moment was to be lost; each one 
risesas he finishes ; and, without wait. 


ab 





* An 


American is known everywhere, Dy his attention to women— it matters not who 
aré,-high dr low, (utiless they have negro blood in them.) Except in the higher 


Gaapsothe taipap classes, the English are not. We have heard an English woman 


nay of « fellow-traveller in a 


whom 


y would have taken for an Eng- 


=é* Noheis not.’ Why—do yd knaw him ?”’=** No—I never saw bim 
on vositiee then?” How! didn’t I see him 
into 


| ria shave ond help bern 





coach ?”—-He was an American ! She 





7 


‘e 








ing for the rest the company, leaves 
the table. Flee chum tn tl havea 


to rise, not being able to eat so-raven- 
as is common,” (pp. 45, 46.) —Let 
examine this fora —— 
agree with our “ Engli 
eookery is little 
nited rere that _ may 
tossing up is univ ; that 
the luxuries and refinements of the 








8, 


that the average hour of dinner is two 
o'clock, (p. 79) ; that they eat hasti- 
ly; do not sit long at table; and 
hurry off, without ceremony, as if 
business were urgent ; that luncheons 
are hardly ever heard of :_ suppers very 
rare, (p. 84;) that business is done (ex- 
in i among those 

who live out of town, during the sum~ 
mer) as tauch after dinner as before ; 
that eating is not known as a science 
im America—because they are so re- 
of delicaey, and flavour, as to 

take several kinds of vegetables on ¢o 
their plate at once, p. 81: that ladies 
do this—filling their plates—and lea- 
ving them full : that oysters and stock 
_ eakes,strawberries.and: cheese, are seen 
side by side, [ndespdens yet, our au- 
thor would us believe that the 
Americans are a sensual people — Did 
ever a sensual le dine in the mid- 
or.look to. their busi- 


a 
4 
E 


winés; variety conversation, to eat, 
until they are unable either to work 
or think, reason or see ?—until it has 
-hecome an: excusé; when a mat has 
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people, who ent Iusicheons tional man, but seldom lke 
pers ?—four and five meals a-~ 7" ike our me an 
whe: never ‘ti pre ane iliar kno 
day i hat of sances and 
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blundered egregiously—that it was 
after dinner ?—would he call them an 


éntellectual people? 


“ I do tot see the speaker, Hal, do you?” 
** Not see thespeaker ! duane Toes twee 


The truth is, however, in both eases, 
that the Americans are neither glut« 
tons nor drunkards: neither great 
eaters, nor great drinkers.—But they 
are ii and who are not ?>— 
they eat and drink more than they 
ought: and what people do not?— 
They do, moreover, whatever they do: 
mye Ding ot xevng. verymuch in- 
@ hurry. They may not‘eat against. 
weight, like—no matter whom—«but 
they.do eat 


of ardent spitit— greater than our 
people, in proportion—but why ? Bes 
cause it is cheaper (for though men 


“<“Car.m Min.” short,sensible 
ch _ Gur traveller speaks, as he 








* The American house-maids—even the cdoks, do not wear caps. We casttit, ‘db. 


tainly, excuse that. . 
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tcountry isit not?—'The middling 
and lower classes, in America, dress 
better, and a cleaner, than they 
do anywhere else. The highest class, 
however, are not particular enough. 
Theirsummer dress, (that, of the men, 
we mean) like that of the East and 
West Indian planter—is very unbe- 


ing. It never looks clean, though 

ig be cleans: and their straw-hats are 
outrageous.—Conversation is neglect- 
ed: very true—so it is. But not equally 
—not everywhere—the quantity of 
talk, in America is prodigious. Con- 
versation is rare, except in the New 
States.—‘‘ fn theirintercourse 

ith each other, the men are easy and 
ay aang of the lower class, 
adds, ‘‘ I met, now and then, with 

a rude fellow ; but I must say that, in 
, they are civil and obliging 
frocgh not crouching.” (p. 61.)—The 
women prefer Europeans (p. 41 :)— 
True—as a general rule: but he mis- 
takes the cause. Europeans are novel- 
ties : His notion that it is because they 
(the women) love to be treated like 
People of sense, is true, but inappli- 


CaP. — sa dee mc 
ter. He likes the Ame- 
ba abe ip much. So do all tra- 
vellers. ‘‘ Dear Byron” took a prodigi- 
ous fancy to several in the. Mediterra- 
nean: Our Englishman is mistaken, 
uesipping of which he speaks, (p-65,) 
ing, ich hes . 65, 

om not proceed “ from the rest 
on females, in America ;” 
the restraint on females, in America, 
is altogether Jess, than it is in Great 
namie a different — 
stance entirely. Gossipping—talking 
ee all het, are the na- 
tural growth of small towns. The 
people have nothing else todo. Stran- 
gers are comets: common incidents, 
sea raed among the heavenly bo- 
ies of a small village. The New Eng- 
land women—and the Philadelphians 
are well educated. The rest are only 
accomplished. The Baltimore ladies 
dance delightfully—talk French— 
- work muslin—paint—sing—and walk 
the street, like so many beautiful ap- 
itions: Not one in fifty, however, 
can do a sum in the rule of three ; tell 
_the size of her own State; or put a ca- 
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many parts of the country, considerable: 
neglect (a:suppdésed Yankeeism) is: 

t,” of course—in what parts of. 
wah 





[pee 
pital.in the right place, when writing’ 


anote. Their. domestic éducation is’ 
neglected, throughout the country.’ 
They are extravagant, as daughters, 
and as wives ; but ially so in the 
south. No husband thinks of 
a weekly allowance for his hou 
expenses ; or a quarterly one, fi e 
females of his family. Still, however, 
women are to be found, even in Vir- 
ginia, who, with princely estates, have 
the good sense to remember that they 
are partners—wives—mothers— not 
spendthrifts. In general, it is a com- 
petition of extravagance between the 
men and women. Both are shame- 
fully prodigal. It is the national cha- 
racteristick ; and comes of their gam- 
— commercial spirit, and execrable 
insolvent laws. “ The ladies do not 
walk, arm in arm, with gentlemen in 
the streets,” (p. 70.) —Why ? Because 
there is no need of it. They must in 
London—they could not get along 
without—they would lose their com- 
panions or themselves, if they did not. 
The fushion of London is carried into 
the smaller towns, without regarding 
the reason. It is not a “ needless piece 
of refinement in America”—-which in- 
duces the women to refuse a stranger's 
arm—in the day-time. It is only com- 
mon sense. At night—when it can be 
of use, they take it without scruple. 
‘¢ Shop-maidsarenot much employed,” 
(p- 76.)--Very true. We thank our 
traveller for the'hint. There are some 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton—but not many; and, in “Balti- 
1 other large townsy not one 
one. It is asin and a shame, 
aids and Peeneiie are ne- 
seen"God grant that people may 
never see them in Dpntticnethey are 
short-lived everywhere. We—ourself 
we mean—like well enough to be light- 
ed up, (inside or out,)by a girl 
—(with brandy, fine*eyes, wax can- 
,OF a warming-pan)—as well as 
another, at our age ; but we believe— 
as a general practice—that nothing is 
more disastrous to the modesty and 
becoming pride of a poor girl. 
** Car. 6. Domesticx Lirr.”— 







The Americans, in my opinion,” says 


our author, in this chapter, p. 85, after 
speaking of their meals,‘‘ may lay claim 
to, at least, as much refinement as our- 
selves ; in some _ particulars they have 
certainly more.”—Very fair. That 


comes of tea-drinking in America. 
13 ; 











~eourts—and these KE 
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Then follow some agreeable anecdotes, 
in proof of what needs no proof—the 
hospitality and warm-heartedness of 
the Americans toward our people. It 
has been unreasonable, foolish. It has 
inj them and us. Time was when 

e.of an Englishman would 

ybody—anywhere—in Ame- 
rica. It is no longer so. This foolish 
confidence has been shamefully and 
wickedly abused. Mr Thomas Moore 
—the poet and song-writer, went over 
to America ; every house was — to 
pe Hoe ee He came back ; 
and repaid their itality—with just 
what they ees eo aeeties him 
as they did—a rascally lampoon.— 
True—he pretends to be sorry for it, 
now; but what of that? So with 
others. We could name twenty. Miss 
Wright and our traveller are solitary 
examples of gratitude ; and we might 
say, of humanity—toward the A meri- 
cans, Farmer Faux was treated with 
great consideration—a thousand times 
more than he deserved—only because 
he was an Englishman: Money was 
given to him to help him along. And 
what was his return for it >—a volume 
of absurd and ridiculous calumny— 
some truth—and much falsehood. Ve- 
rily the character of ‘‘ Tom Straddle,” 
in Salmagundi, is not overcharged. 
We, ourselves, have seen Englishmen 
in the company of American women 
—Englishmen, who, at home, would 
haye been excluded from polite socie- 
ty, (they were in fact, mercantile and 
manufgeturing agents )—American wo- 
men, as }GERC hap 5 
wife (Mi ‘son 
haye been the admiration | 








behaved with a superciliousness, like 
that of yourhigh-blooded riders amon 
village girls. Nevertheless, though 
things have altered, we undertake to 
say, that a well-bred Englishman may 
traverse the country in every direc- 
tio ost without money, and with- 
out ptice—if he have a few good let- 
ters to begin with—and choose to avail 
himself of private hospitality. The 
Scotch, the very Scotch, are not more 
hospitable than the Americans. 

. © Tt is neither in the ball-room, 
the theatre, nor the card-party, that 
the American ladies are seen to most 
advantage.” It is in their domestick 
circle, p. 68. This is high praise ; 
but well deserved. There are no fine 
. Vou. XVI. 
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ladies—no fine in America. 
Fine women, and fine men are com-: 
mon enough—according to the trans~ 
atlantick signification of the words. 
A fine woman there, is an agréeablé 
superior woman; a clever man—at 
the north—means a good-natured fel-" 
low. Sturgeons—(to follow the doe- 
trineof suggestion )—sturgeons (Childe 
Harold, in the serious ; Don Juan, or 
Beppo, in the profane—vide—for au+ 
thority, in this kind of association)— 
sturgeons are not much cared for, in 
certain parts of America, p. 81. .Our 
author -attributes this to a want of 
taste. No such thing—fish are eaten 
for their rarity, always ; not for their 
flavour. Salmon have been used. for 
manure: pike are held so low, in the 
Baltimore market (we know this) that 
no decent house r will be seen 
carrying one home. In Boston, (as it 
was in Ireland,) a baked pike is a ra- 
rity—a treat: a fine will bri 
any price at Baltimore—in Boston; it. 
is a plain, by 5 family dinner. 
In truth, if a dish do not smack o’ the. 
siller, it is good for nothing anys 
where. 

“ Cap, 7. Sprnit oF CoNVERSA}= 
TION, —Our traveller complains, very 
justly, of the miserable fastidiousness, . 
common in America ; the proscription 
of words having more than one sense : 
the childish prattle at parties ; the 
want of a story-telling faculty in the 
Americans. His remarks are just. We: 
have never known but four or five 
American story-tellers.—The best of 
them was an Englishman, (Jarvis the 

ainter, )—and the others were intole- 


your true fountain of inspiration, af- 
ter all, for such people.) The Ameri-. 
cans, though not very remarkable for 
wit—are moreremarkable for wit than 
for humour.—Such a.thing as an Ame- 
rican humourist was never heard of. 
He would be worth his weight in gold. 
American oddities are cornmon enough 
—like apples—full of hard knots— 
without juice.—Frgo—how can story- 
telling flourish there?—By the way, 
our author could, if he would, relate 
some pleasant stories of American 
squeamishness.—He refuses.— Why ? 
—Has he caught the infection?— 
Wont butter melt in Ais mouth ?.— 
“* Ah!” said a fine- woman at our side, 
once—“ Ah wat, Bless me !” said we, 
=) 








“what is the matter—you look 
pale.”—** Ah !—apain Ss cay ucdena 


ing short, and colouring to the eyes. 

E Where, pray ?”"—“« Here,” said 4 
pu her hand upon her knee— 
“¢ .” She could not say knee.— 
call cocks, chicken cocks, barn- 
fowl, and roosters: and we, ourself, 
once heard a beautiful girl, speaking 
of cock roaches, call them roaches.— 
A cufse on such false modesty! say 
we. Itis the death of real modesty. 
It is the otto of licentiousness, 

* Cap. 8 IntTeLticence.”—Our 
author begins this Chapter, considering 
his visible affection for the American 
people, in capital style. ‘ They have 
a current saying,” says he, “ that they 
are the most enlightened people on 
earth : and Congress actually passed a 
resolution to that effect, many yearsago.” 
—The devil they did !—Where >— 
when ?—Tell us all about it. 

That story, we thought, was done 
with, for ever. It oe nm often re- 
peated—often en —too often—too 
‘éreumstuntially, by the highest au- 
thorities of Great Britain. age 
less—(we desire to use Janguage, that 
cannot be misunderstood ; as we did 
in our last Number, while speaking of 
an atrocious political fabrication, by 
Dr Franklin—the great and 
Franklin)—nevertheless, it is an ab- 
my omg We are my of those 
wi upon forgery and lying, as 
lawful in diy case : Weare det poli- 
ticians. ‘We claim to be, so far as we 
go—only statesmen. The slander, 
which goes out against a whole nation: 
the falsehood, which is trumpeted fi 
to the four winds of heaven : the li 
which becomes a part of history, 
es aed can look upon, with a 


But—we do not stop here.—So long 
ago, as the year 1819, Mr Walsh, an 
American, wrote his “ Apgar ;” a 
Lire 9 object of which was, to make 
an of this very story ; which, from 
continual ition, like many a lie 
before it, had come to be believed. 
“It was too absurd for serious refu- 
tation,” said his countrymen-: “it is 
only a joke: nobody can believe it.” 
They were mistaken. It was 
—is believed—all over E J is 
day : like the scalp-story of Dr Frank- 


lin.—“ It is not refuted—it is not 
even contradicted,” said our country- 
men—“ therefore it cannot be contra- 
dicted : therefore, we believe it.” —So 
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as Walsh seed book - mone how 

e story origin : and put his con« 
ieediicticnsaan he ought—with a stern 
countenance, before all the world.— 
Nobody says: nobody ever did say— 
not even the Edinburgh and Et 


[Dec. 


—nobody will dare to say, t r 
Walsh failed in that part of his - 
taking, (however wicked and foolish 
the whole scope of his work may be.) 
Now, observe—our traveller pretends 
to have read that very “‘ ArrzaL”— 
(one moment—we shall make short 
work of this)—He goes out of his way 
to speak of it : on two several occasions 
—pp. 117, 364—he reviews it, with an 
air: He calls it, what it is, a clumsy 
book, p. 117—remember the phrase, a 
clumsy book. Yet, in that very book, 
if he ever read it, he found the follow- 
ing facts—facts, which cannot be dis- 
puted: namely, that some twenty- 
eight years ago, when George Wash- 
ington was ready to retire from publick 
life, the American Congress passed a 
resolution, of which these words were a 
.—“* the spectacle of a free and en- 
ightened nation :” that, upon these 
words—and upon these words only, 
the ridiculous fabrication, which he 
repeats, was founded: that in the be- 
ginning, it was = joke : that, after 
a time, it came to be rather too seri- 
y repeated—in parliament, and 
out—all over Europe—all over the 
world—by statesmen— philosophers— 
and both of our “ stupendous jour- 
nals :”—that, sometimes, it was called 
a “ three days debate ;” sometimes, a 
« ion sand: sometimes, an 
‘the American Congress.— 
ACT, the British Review, or 
om€ritical Journal.) Even Black- 
‘wood repeats the affair—in ovr last 
Number, p.482—and calls it a vofe. 
Where would this end, but for us? 
The Edinburgh giants—~meaning 
those of the Edinburgh Review— 
have, probably, read’ Mr Walsh’s 
ye any rate, they reviewed it. 
ot a syllable do they say—either in 
justification, rebuke, or atonement. 
As usual, when they are convicted of 
such matters, they preserve a mortal 
silence—very magnanimous—very au- 
gust, and very afflicting. ‘Fhe Quar- 
terly people, too, who have read it, be- 
yond all question—because they are 
abused in’ it—Gog and. Magog, both 
jue the same “‘ stupendous” po- 
. Not one of them, however, | ma 
the hardihood, now, to repeat the sto- 
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ry-—It remained for a friend of Ame- 
rica—a plain, sensible, honest man, to 
ae up, all poe in the year —_ 
and repeat the story again. ay, 
what is more, to begin a chapter with 
write a grave essay upon the 

not in sport—not in pleasan- 
try—but like a conscientious man, who 
knows what he says to be true—is 
very sorry for it—but cannot, will not, 

Now, what are we to say to such a 
man ?—Only : this—and this we do 
say. Sir, one of these two things 
must be true. You have never read 
Mr Walsh’s book—in which case your 
remarks on it are impertinent; or, 
you are not, whet we desire to believe 
—an honest man. 

The dilemma is an awkward one ; 
and being rather charitably disposed, 
we insist on helping you out. Let us 
- @f0ss-examine you, for a minute or 
two. How happens it, that you give 
us no more real information, about 
American literature, (as it is called— 
‘God knows why,) than you are able 
to scratch out of the Edinburgh ?— 
that your logick—sentiments—opi- 
. Nions are precisely the same ?>—that, 
“on one occasion make use of the 

very same words? The Edinburgh 
the * Appeal” a clumsy book. So 
‘does Mr Walsh, in his preface. So do 
you. A remarkable coincidence that, 
while you are criticising a book, that 
you had never read, (supposing, for 
- the sake of our argument now, that 
ou are an honestman. )— What !—has 
it come to this! must we for new 
editions of the Edinburg iew— 
under new titles—new editions of our 
old poetry, under the name of Travely? 
Our belief is this, that after your book 
was written, it occurred to you that 
something about “ American litera- 
ture,” would be expected ; that you 
were afraid—else—of having it mista- 
ken for such travels as are written 
sometimes in one’s own garret—from 
jest books, maps, and hies ;— 
like those of the “ New England 
Man,” who stole whatever is true in 
his book, out of Mr Walsh’s Appeal ; 
‘that you have never read an Ameri- 
ean book in your life ; that you know 
nothing .at all of the American wri- 
ters; that you have read nothing on 
the subject, but the Edinburgh Re- 
view : and that you have taken out all 
that you could find there, to give an air 
of authenticity and research to one 
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chapter of your travels. These, we aay, 
are the facts, Join issue with us, if 
you dare. 

One word more :—Grant, if you 
Sncartives 40 bo he men-enlihaess 
themselves to e most enli 
nation ‘on eatth. What people, we 
should be glad to know, do not believe 
the same thing of themselves ?——Do 
not we ?—the whole of Great 
Britain — ree e ——— 
—nay, the very anders P-—~Why 
then should we _them—even 
if it be untrue? But we undertake to 
say that it Sows We undertake to 
prove—that the American people—as.a 
people—saving and excepting the slave 
population—are the most enlightened 
people on earth. They are not the 
most learned ey have not a 
sum of learning equal to that of our 

le, in proportion to their numbers ; 

t no people under heaven have: so- 

a sum of common, substantial, 
useful information, divided 
them. Learning is like wealth. The 
Americans have no overgrown capital- 
ists ; few rich men: but all have a 
competency—all are above want. We 
say—and we know well what we 
—that the Americans are ; 
They are not—as multitudes of our 


le are—profoundly acquainted 
rvith sore one thing, and ignorant of 
everything else. : 

Talk with an American farmer: an 

American physician : an American law- 
yer : and will find him able to 
converse with you upon other subjects, 
which you would never hear an allusion 
to, from an Englishman, in a corre- 
spondent class of society. But.are the 
Americans the better for it?-—No— 
like every jack of all trades, are, 
generally, at none. Having no 
apprentice laws, which compel -work- 
men to an iceship : no 


pleases—their whole is a 
eourse of adventure and ex’ t. 
: of this liber 7 “5 
uence is liberty—greater, per- 
Sus; | wuremane eam: 
but reaso. results, those which are 
useful and , are never ‘to be 
obtained, but by an approximation to 

. Generation after genera- 


the work of the 
oe melee onend 
taking up where the fathers left off. 





and experiment, on a large scale—but 
——_ dexterity, and improve- 
t. We, perhaps, are near the me- 
» between the Chinese and the 


Buta change is working in America. 
Professions are maltiply: : trades 
are subdividing. But a little time ago, 
the business of a surgeon, a midwife, 
@ dentist, a bleeder, a physician, a 
druggist, and an apothecary, was al- 
ways united in one person. That of 
an attorney, a conveyancer, a special 
pleader, a solicitor, and a counsellor, 
was the same. How could these per- 
sons be profound in each department? 
—So was it with every trade. So is it 
in all sri oe yet. In the ci- 
ties, ver, e begin to separate, 
of celica: teemete will neither 
draw teeth, nor physick, nor bleed, in 
Philadelphia. Attornies, conveyancers, 
- and counsellors, are apart in Massachu- 

a — York ; and, = a wet 
> in the supreme court of the Uni 
“Seem: where, on account of the dis- 
tance which the counsellors come, and 
the difficulty of obtaining a good at- 
torney, persons are admitted as coun- 
sellors and attorneys. It will be so, of 
course, with every other profession, 
trade, - mae in cae This 
changes the nat wth of cities— 
contains, in itself, see of all that 

, which proceeds from a di- 
vision of labour. We cannot go fur- 
ther into the subject now : but we have 
given hints enough, to shew that we 
can ‘prove, all that we undertake to 


prove. 

Our author speaks of a “ free press,” 
in America, p. 106 :—and of the sur- 
prise, manifested by a “ publick lec- 

” there, on hearing that the press 

was free, in England. 

| government prosecutions in America. 
Fhat is what an American means, by 
a free press. Libels—even libels upon 
the government officers—are disre- 
—until the sufferer calls upon 

e publick prosecutor—a very rare 

He tells a pleasant story of a person, 
whose name we will give, though he 
does not, p. 109. It was Dr Mitchell 
—a i most credulous of 

- men—(as learned men often are—your 
i are the 


= Sceanbellavere: ‘Teer taliove ko- 
after a time—which they can- 


There ‘are no 
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not understand, or, have never heard 
of before. They begin with believing 
everything: they end with believing 
nothing )—it was he, who has publish- 
ed a chronological table of remarkable 


events in his own life. He is one of 
the seven wonders—as he, himself) be- 
lieves ; and we could mention some 
droll tricks recorded in that very table 
— if this were a proper time. 

Our author is wrong, altogether 
wrong, about the state of education, in 
America. There are more people in 
London, who have never read—never 
heard of our modern literature, than, 
in America. (We except, of course, 
the slaves.) Books cost little or no- 
thing, there—and ave read by every- 
body. The Scotch novels are sold, 
first for two dollars, and then for one, 
(4s. 6d.), a set. Nothing is given for 
the copyright. Medical science is not 
“in a disgracefully low'state.” The 
American medical writers are nume- 
rous and able: some stand very high, 
on the continent. Hypothesis and 
speculation, however, lead them astray : 
because the diseases of America are not 
the diseases of Europe: and, because 
of the many studies of a medical man 
in America. There are nearly eight 
hundred medical students, at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia’: ‘the young 
men, who come over here, come to 
study surgery, not medicine. Subjects 
are scarce, in America. 

Law is the same. Our author is 
wholly mistaken. America has pro- 
duced many great lawyers: many, who 
would have been thought great, in 
Westminster-Hall—in the proud sea- 
sons of English Jaw. The American 

are numerous—and most of 
them are admirable. Nearly one hun- 
dred octavo volumes a year, are issued 
from the American law press. Judge 
Griffith’s Law Reerster, should be 
accessible to every English lawyer; who 
may be consulted upon titles, claims, 
or property, in any part of American. 
Mr Phillips’s book on Insurance, 
(Willard Phillips, of Boston ; former 
editor of the North American Review) 
is a desideratum in English law. It is 
wanted here. It-contains the essence 
of all that has been written upon the 
subject. Principles are extracted, and 
authorities examined, with a precision 
worthy of Mr Chitty, himself. Law, 
in America, is | y, shamefully ne- 


glected in general ; but sometimes, in 
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rt parts of almost every state, 
it is more co ively studied 
than anywhere else, in the world ; and 
as profoundly, now and then. A mul- 
titude of young men shuffle through 
Blackstone, and get admitted, only that 
people'may call them squires: others, 
as an ishment :* others, be- 
cause it is genteel: others, because it 
is the only avenue to political distinc- 
tion. A good American lawyer is very 
common: a great one, by no means 
rare. The latter, however, must prac- 
tise in every court~~in every capacity. 
He must be familiar with our common 
and statute law: the laws of his own 
state : those of the United States: those 
of twenty-six other states and commu- 
nities; civil, national, ecclesiastical, 
adimiralty, and chancery law. Yet, as 
a body, the lawyers of America are not 
so learned, so exact, so profound, as 
ours : their learning, however, is much 
more comprehensive and various : and 
every member of: the profession, is 
more or less acquainted, practically, 
with every branch of the profession. 

“Car. 9, Parriorism.”—A sensible 
chapter. The Americans will do well 
to read it—and remember it. We know 
of no point on which they are so vul- 
nerable, as upon this—their national 
vanity. We would have them enter- 
tain a ~~ opinion of themselves. 
Nay; we hold that it is better for all 
to think too highly, than too humbly, 
of themselves. 

But, we would have them especial- 
ly well informed of their comparative, 
as well as positive advantages. We 
need not explain ourselves here. The 
able men of America well know what 
we mean: and as for the rest, we are 
not writing for them here. One word, 
however, that all may understand. 
The most boastful, in America, as 
everywhere else, are the most ignorant. 
The wise are full of solicitude. The 
former hardly see the present. The 
latter contemplate alike, the past, pre- 
sent, and future. It is enough to make 
such men serious. 

The examples of their national va- 
nity, however, which our traveller 
gives, p. 122-3, are unlucky. The 

New York Canal—“‘ taking the cir- 
_cumstances of the into considera- 
tion” —(their num 1400,000)—*‘ is 
equal to the pyramids of Egypt, or the 


; 
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wall of China.” The name ofan Ame- 
rican is a ori in Franee, even 
among the rabble : that of an English- 
man is rather a disadvantage. The 


difference was greater, a few Came 


The American cockade was 

worn, after the allies were in Paris, by 
all the Americans there, for security 
or distinction : and, even by some Eng~ 
lishmen. The French are partial to 
the Americans: Why ?—Because they 
have been directly and et their 
allies, in two wars, against Engli 
a the F are not very par= 


“ Car. 10. Hosrrra.iry.”—This 
chapter is taken up with 
e i favourable to the Ameri- 
cans—in illustration of their hospitali- 
ty. We like it much. Lie accords with 
our own rience. reliminary 
remarks, however, are stolen om the 

inburgh ; but very sensible, and very 
just, nevertheless. Our author con- 
cludes in these. words :—‘‘ America is 
certainly the land of kind disposi 
tions.” So say we—so far as visitors 
are concerned. But we cannot say 
much for their treatment. of resident 
foreigners, aliens, denizens, or natura- 
lized citizens. There is a general pre- 


a all foreigners, in Ame- 
rica. ey are less é 


ourselves—our people—the British 
— we mean, to those who stay 
ong. Exceptions, of course, do oceur. 
But, in every case, it is better by far 
to have been born zx America, than out 
of it, if you would push your fortune 
in it. Asa traveller—a visitor—it is 
directly tne reverse. We care nothing 
for what may be said by the American 
government, and political writers. 
What we say, zs the truth. We say it, 
because we know it.. We dare dd 
to contradict. us, by anything but 
words. ‘ Facts are stubborn thingss” 
** Cap. 11. Potirensss. —Ourau- 
thor met with kindness and singular 
attention, all over the country ;, and 
yet ‘* he doubts whether the Americans 
can properly be called a polite people,” 
p- 150. A whole chapter is taken up 
with anecdotes of politeness, shewn. to 
himself, by individuals, from ‘‘the-vice- 
president of the United States, down 
to common labourers.” Still, our ay- 
thor is in doubt concerning their po-~ 
liteness. Strange. But, what may 





'* They read law—sa volume:or twO—but never ‘study it, as **an accomplishment.” 


ritable than. 
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sound yet more strange—we agree with 
him. . The Americans are not a poli 
a pe Those of the north are cold; 
¢ sincere ; those of the south warm- 
er, heartier; but, of course, not so 
steady in their kindness. They are, in 
truth, a kind, —— ss not 
‘a polite people. The New Englanders 
pl the Scotch: the Southerners, 
like the Irish. 
’ “Cap. 12. Rertcr0on.”—Our author 
deserves great credit for the temper of 
this chapter. It is the language of a 
Christian. We would make large ex- 
tracts, but we do not like to mutilate 
it ; and have no room for the whole. 
“< In few countries, if any, is publick 
penan pre ly attended, than 
in the United 3,” p. 163. “ In- 
stances of ly avowed Deism, are 
rare.” Ib. 


e are seventy-eight 
me ip in the city of New 
ork ; fifteen of which are Episcopa- 
lian. are the most numerous 
there, p. 144... He heard a Unitarian* 
preach before Congress, in the House 
of Representatives : and the next week, 
man, in his own 
, denounce the divine vengeance 
the whole nation therefore, p. 172. 
e mentions also a Presbyterian ser- 
mon, which attributes the yellow fever 
among the of New York, to 
their having elected a Jew to the o 
High Sheriff, 173—such is 
in America. But more—our tra- 


‘ 


religion, is administered in 
some of the states. In es they 
have nearly abolished it. We know of 
a D.D. (Doctor Mason—he preached, 
weare Hapares Saint Paul’s, es years 
w , on 7 
le of a lieraty institution, deli- 
vered a farewell sermon, in which he 
declared, in so many words, that keep- 
ing ny with devils was less dan- 
gerous with Unitarians. Having 
said this, he went off to Philadelphia, 
and * put up” with a leading Unitarian 
there, er sare So the 
story : and we have reason to 
belivve it. ; 
Caps. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, are set apart 
for a particular account of the Eris- 
CePALIANS, CaTHoLIcs, Frienps, 
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Meruonists, and Suaxens, (a peo- 
ple, whose principles are non-inter- 
course between the sexes ; community 
of property ; and:hard work.) They 
are five good solid chapters ; but not 
much after our taste. We hate short 
theological discussions. He forgets to 
mention, or did not know, perhaps, 
that one of the two Philadelphia mobs 
arose out of the circumstances men- 
tioned by him, p. 195:—among the 
Catholicks. They fought in the church- 
yard: many women as well as men 
were injured seriously ; and some, they 
say, were killed outright. It was con- 
fined nearly, if not quite altogether, to 
the Irish—like the Baltimore mob, in its 
commencement. In America, there are 
no patriots, like the Irish ; none so 
jealous of liberty. In one case, (that 
of the Baltimore mob, ) they took pos- 
session of the town—did murder one 
old man, (a revolutionary general, ) 
and left half a dozen others for dead ; 
by way of shewing their affection for 
the American government, whom these 
men had been calling to account, for 
the war with Great Britain. 

* Cap. 18. Tue Inprans.”—This 
chapter is devoted, like most of the 
others, to anecdote and speculation ; 
mnie | intermixed with facts, that 
are wanted. But our author has fallen 
into a strange error: 243. We can tell 
him—after all his reasoning, on the 
subject—very modestly, though—that 
he does not unientent what he is talk- 
mn The American government 

ill not permit—and have not permit- 
ted for many years—anybody to pur- 
chase lands of the Indian :—anybody, 
but themselves, we should say. The 
Indian title, for a long time has been 
extinguished everywhere ; as it was in 
Pennsylvania, by William Penn him- 
self—in the regular course of business : 
a few beads : a little powder and shot : 
a quantity of red cloth—in exchange 
for what >—for whole empires—em- 


Where, since there walked.the Everlasting 


God, 
No living foot hath been. 


Another process of the American go- 
vernment—who deserve the pliniee. 
cause they might know the truth, if 





© Mr whom we have alread 


American Review. He was chaplain to t 


Sy ome the present Editor of the North 


Ouse one session ; the next they had an 
mistaken, 


Episcopalian ; the previous one, a Methodist—if we are not 
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they would—is this. Their advance 
ion ; the frontier forlorn hope ; 
are always the worst men of New 
England, or their descéndants: the 
most adventurous and unprincipled of 
their whole population. These fellows 
press upon the inheritance of the red 
men, on every side. Game, of course, 
becomes rare : the lands, of course, be« 
come useless to the red men : they de- 
sire to sell. In the American 
government—forbidding competition 
~—and buys up the whole, at one sweep: 
—for what ?—why, to retail out again, 
to their advance population—who, if 
they cheated the Indians each for him- 
self, would not get it, after all, so 
cheaply as they now do. Another pro- 
cess is this. The frontier people pick 
@ quarrel with the Indians, who are 
m foolish enough to do it for 
themselves. No declaration of war 
follows ; no ceremony ; but, forth goes 
General Jackson—or general somebody 
else ; wasting and firing the whole 
country. A truce follows: a ceding of 
the conquered country—for the protec- 
tion of the whites—and a short peace 
is concluded. 

Still, however, the notion that pre- 
vails here, is ridiculous. The Ame- 
rican government have made, and are 
making stupendous exertions, for the 
safety and improvement of the red 
men. As for what Mr John D. Hun< 
ter (who knows nothing at all of the 
Indian History—or the designs of the 
American government) may say about 
“ his countrymen being the worst ene- 
mies of his plan,” it is all trumpery 
and stuff.. He has no plan at all: He 
never had any: He never will have 
any. He is a shrewd, sensible fellow 
oe more: His achievements, 
wonderful as they are, have been those 
of accident—never of design. He has 
been ridiculously misunderstood and 
over-rated in this country : He is with. 
out any solid information upon any 
subject ; and we know him to be sur- 


ignorant of those very things, 
hich pda here, who are so fond 
of being deceived, that they are always 


ready to deceive themselves, under any 
pee oers him to be profound- 
y acquainted with. We speak now 
of the Indian History: sufferings and 
power: the policy and views of the 
American government: the process of 
amelioration. We know him well ; 
and we undertake to say positively, 
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that, up to. the day of his departure 
from London, he had no. plan of his 
own, and was ready to a sug- 
gestion of anybody ; the plan of any~ 
body; nay, more—we undertake to 
say, also, that the American govern~ 
ment, will go heart.in hand, with him, 
snythlng lke a digests, nasiousl pany 
anyt e a digested, rational: yp} 
for the protection of the Indians oo 
Mr Owen of Lanark—enthusiastick 
and visio though he be, in the 
extent of his views—will find there all 
the encouragement which he can de~ 
sire ; that Mr Hunter, if he go . 
the red men again—which we thin 
very improbable— will be more likely 
to adopt their mode of living, than to’ 
persuade any one of them to adopt Ais... 
Why ?—Because he goes alone: to 
make himself intelligible, he must use: 
their language: to avoid suspicion, he 
must cease to be a white man: dress’ 
like them ; eat like them ; live like’ 
them: to acquire influence—he must 
excel—which he does not—in the race 
—in the use of the rifle—and in every~ 
thing which they with venera= 
tion. We say these things, because we 
know the man: because we regard him 
for what he is: because we believe 
that he might be of singular service to 
the red men, if, he would go about the 
work deliberately, with a full know- 
ledge of all the difficulties ; and, be- 
cause we have heard rather too much 
gossiping about his magnificent views, 
and philanthropy, toward the red men 
—for whom, by the way, he cares 
about one half as much as we do: He 
knows less of them, as a whole, than 
we do—(we love modesty, but we 
love nay aay and has done less - 
for them, than Washington Irving, in 
his Knickerbocker. ’ 
Our traveller, by the way, questions 
the authenticity of Hunter’s Narra- 
tive, p. 362. We have no reason to 
doubt on the subject. We have heard 
him talk better, than that book is 
written ; and have seen him write bet- 
ter. The manuscript was corrected— 
not written—by a New Yorker. Ina’ 
late edition, Mr Hunter has added a: 
few pages, which we know to be his. 
But for a few flashes of absurd poetry, 
some ridiculous pomp, like the tone of 
his conversation, among women—some 
allusions to the ‘* towering wilderness 
—a good place to fatten hogs in”—all 
of which, by the way, are very. like’ 
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the poetry of our traveller himself— 
it is rather above the level of the book. 
We believe, however, that he is the 
child of some Indian woman, by some 
Yankee trader. Such children are not 
uncommon in America. f 
_ We take upon ourselves to say, con- 
cerning the Indians ; 1st, that little is 
known of them in America, and less 
here ; @dly, that they have never been 
the aggressors ; never broken a fair 
treaty ; 3dly; that, whenever they have 
been treated with common decency, 
(as by William Penn, ) or,with common 
humanity, (as by the ery Ane 
have always been faithful and friend- 
ly; that; whenever a treaty has been 
such; as thie daw of nations would not 
justify them in breaking—the whites 
themselves, have gone about their bu- 
siness in the woods, and on the fron- 
tiers, on any —_ of apprehen- 
sion, — provi eir reliance on 
the Indian faith ; ‘thly That no peo- 
, ancient or modern, have ever ex- 
ibited more grandeur of soul—more 
virtue of every kind, and that none 
have been sodeplorahly oppressed, be- 
lied, and wronged, in every possible 
way. ‘Sthly, That a parallel, for every 
indivi , or national instance, of 
sublime and awful courage, fortitude, 
or patriotism, love of liberty or hero- 
ism, of any kind, recorded of the Spar- 


_ tans, the Jews, or of any other peo-. 


ple, may be found in the history of 
the red:men. 6thly, That wars have 
been excited among them, age after 
age, to obtain their lands; in some 
cases, by our own colonial governors 
to obtain slaves, who were actually sold 
in. the West Indies: that the law of 
‘nations has never been regarded, in 
dealing with them: that their ambas- 
sadors have been seized, imprisoned, 
and butchered, a dozen at a time, when 
America was ours : that,war has never 
been declared against them : that Phi- 
lip of Mount Hope, was not one whit 
inferior to Philip of Macedon, in fore- 


ight and political sagacity. ©7thly. 
a the Po for which they are 
chief 


y —their scalping and 
mode of warfare, were introduced by 
ourselv iged by ourselves— 
or may be justified by owr entrench- 
ments, discipline, stratagem, — 
- ship; oe fact, by our whole art 
of war ; and, lastly, that, although the 
red men have no historians, no wri- 
ters; nobody to bear witness for them, 
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record their wrongs, and rebuke their 
calumniators ; that, notwithstanding 


this, —— —. be found in the 
writings of the white men—their op- 


pressors, task-masters—and mortal 
enemies, to prove all that we have 
undertaken to prove. 

** Cap 19, 20, 21, 22. Stavery ; 
Suave Trave; Free Buacks; Co- 
LONIzATION SocreTy.”—We recom- 
mend these four chapters, to the peo- 
ple of America; and, with our com- 
mentaries, to the people of Great Bri- 
tain. The information is valuable ; 
and the remarks judicious. Neverthe- 
less, we have a few observations, once 
for all, to make upon the subject of 
slavery, in the United States of Ame- 
rica. It is universally misunderstood 
here. It is one of two subjects upon 
which we should speak—all the wri- 
ters of Great Britain, we meati—very 
cautiously, and very sparingly. The 
wickedness of the Americans, in hold~ 
ing so many:of their fellow-creatures 
in bondage—their inconsistency, and 
their ingratitude, as they say, to the 
people of Great Britain—are favourite 
themes of late, with everybody. But, 
as usual, those who know least of the 
matter, make the most noise. 

As for their ingratitude, we do hope 
never to hear it spoken of again. They 
have never obtained anything from us 
—anything but by hard knocks :. We 
drove the first Americans from us, by 
religious persecution ; we never spent 
@ guinea upon them, ‘as colonies : we 
derived prodigious advantages from 
them, ‘‘ twe millions a year,” says 
Chatham—(the great Chatham)—we 
monopolized their trade: we supplied 
them with slaves : we fought none of 
their battles: they fought ours conti- 
nually, suffered for us continually : 
not only defended themselves, but 
helped usin driving the French out or 
America and the West Indies: con- 
quered large territories for us in every 
direction : furnished us with seamen, 

10,000 in the war of 1756,) and our 
est Indies with food: captured 
Louisburg without our assistance— 
the only valuable conquest of ours in 
the long French war, which was con- 
cluded by the péace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
a conquest, in fact, “‘ which gave 
peace to Europe ; and proved an equi- 
for the successes of the 


valent 
Xewpch upon the continent of Europe.” 
éed ‘we go any further? If need be, 
1 


















nothing for them; they, much for us 
-rthat they are. no sort of obli- 
gation to us, for what has. been 
accidental ; and that\we have sien ae 


felons were but. few, and confined to a 
few states. 
- So with slavery. The Americans 
are to blame, greatly to blame ; but 
not in the way su . They: de- 
serye to be reproac lst, Because 
two of the o states refused to 
enter the con ennaee with wb ger 
mission to hold slaves... eee ca 
y have never done ail that 
have been done—all that shroud he noe 
been done, to make an end of sleneny 9 
among themselves; (we. mip not mu 
blame them, by the way, for refusing 
reciprocal . oe Sdly, Because 
their practice and prvaching are wick- 


and obstinately contradictory ; 
po 4thly, ae pm y have, within 
a few. years, laid the 


AS 


Bee 


foundation. for 


slavery, and blood~ 
shed, in the new territories. 


ee we ‘ ul Ry rast ose 
: to, it 4\ Seb» ge 
Sirens ie 


may be beautiful poetry, brit 
our minds, it isa tremendous sar 
look PRM our colonies ;, -at our). 

; at what we ve 
says in every, quarter, 


obe. We boast of our “ negro 


courts of law. 


bln oe 
“ negro, wench” Seed, for . 
the American, papers ; yet, yee to ie 
year 1770, Shy => the reise SH Sameaees 
vie mare wiihs in Bf tom 


aed what 





as 


- lawe. a century before we di, fo ing the: 


on, after year, from onestep 
poe ealemsnen til they have made. it 
poaee a oa minority of the 
Sos 
set against it ; that, in consequence 
ste rh ap ge le 
{ 1 new 
ries, Sc wat wa ee of, and ie 
separation wise a) 
good men—those ao - have taken all 
pains to, understand the, subject—are 
= at a 
oan omen of America: ;, 
cht more bas,been done against, and 
less for slavery, by the Americans, 
;yby. any; other 
om, or among whose colonies, men, 
have, been hephrinhendlign 3 that sla~ 
Nb, BVieory eT ) : < #4 


people, among’ of be 





ee es 











a 


Engtish law, itself.—We say this 
+ and undertake to shew 
~~ But, leaving these doctrines for the 
Geena ace 
‘ i ve on, 
sane ewe eay. 
the U: Ss ?>—The idea 
nization is abourd : our traveller’s no- 
tions on that point are correct. Gra- 
dual emai Laem has done well in 
the New England ‘states ; and in New 
‘York. It would hiave done well - 
years ago. But now—the 
$ are ‘too ntimerous—the policy 
Of itis \ ble, The free ne- 
Groce infinite mischief amon 
slaves.-Sudden emancipation 
whole, at once, is impossible ; and, 
it could be done, were the height of 
inadness. tion—(by mar- 
ye) —-never take place. It 
ight, but for the odour of the negro, 
which, in truth, is insupportably of- 
fensive.—The wisest and men are 
divided on‘the subject. One party, at 
the head of whom is Robert oe 
t man—a 


Harper—a and 
statesman (valtowahere) areaverse 


jee eT : encouragers of 
colo ion—<f it can he effected. But 
it cannat be. “All the shipping of the 

is = of a few 
years, would’ not be able to transport 
the natural increase of the slaves. —On 
the other ‘side, a Withety ' ini 


Ez 


we 


0 . This is the best ; and 
Seem sa 
encouragement, in the United States. 
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As for the talk of English writers 
arvellars, shod 


and English travellers, about Ameri. 


can Pee rer the whole 
truth of what they 'say—it is, to say 
the least of it, exquisitely ridiculous. 
Black men are treated well here, just 
now—because they are curiosities ; 
because it is the fashion—(partly as a 
fashion ; partly in rebuke of the Ame- 
ricans ; and ee shew the supe- 
riority of the English to national pre- 
judice)—because the black men are 
attentive here to personal cleanliness ; 
because the climate is not very warm ; 
and because their colour is not a badge 
of inferiority. But how was it fifty 
years ago ?—directly the reverse. How 
it: now; in the British dominions 
abroad ?—directly the reverse : nay— 
how is it, now, in England, towards 
those white men who do wear any 
badge of inferiority ?—The blacks of 
America are: treated as well as the 
white men of this country, who are 
born and brought-up ina state of ser- 
vitude: anil when they emerge from 
their condition, in America, they have 
to encounter as little prejudice as the 
servants and labourers—equally igno- 
rant of Great Britain. Colour is of ne 
consequence. The serving class of peo- 
ple, wn all countries, whatever may be 
their colour, are always regarded with 
prejudice. The edloured people of Ame- 
rica are all of the serving class. Let us 
take an example or two’from thé 'spe- 
eulationsand philippies of our English 
hers, on the subject of nation- 
al ptejudice. We love to be wiser than 
other men. We love to catch people 
tripping in their heroicks. Our travel- 
ler, for instance, would 1iot speak free- 
ly with a ee tavern-kee 
ér—p. 547 and yet he wonders at t 
reserve of the Americans toward black 
people, who, in their country, are far 
low the tavern-keepers :—A woman 
who ‘marries her own white footman ; 
anda man who marries his own white 
servant, in England—no matter how 


| good, wise, or handsome such footman:’ 


Or servant may be—will forfeit their 
cast——will be excluded from society ; 
and avoided even by their own kin- 
dred ; and yet, we are atazed at the 
unnatural prejidice of the Americans 
toward those who marry blacks and 
mulattoes. Mr Faux is quite scanda- 
lived, on account of the treatment 
which the negroes receive—bond or 
free—from the white men of Ameri-- 


ca; yet Mr Faux reproaches the péo- 
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ple. of on out 
penned carriages, for to the ne- 
forging perhaps shat the 


the same way ; 


boxes—to anybody—in 
‘endl Mr Feayon is dreadfully afflicted, ue 


in one page, ieociinere:borbetiat, Diet 
York would not even shave a negro, 
lest he should lose his white custom- 
ers :—but, in another page, a few days 


after, we find Mr Fearon himself, in- 


aeeattlp thankful, for not being 

in the same house 
with a black fellow. It never entered 
ean Sai eaeneen 28 re eee 


pose tae ap 
ao ce—that 
barber of pr wn er would be 


likely to lose his customers, too, if he 


were caught sh acommon labour- 
er,, particularly if that labourer were 
covered with dirt ; half naked ; and 


filled the whole shop. with a rank and 
offensive smell,.as the negroes do, (in 
consequence of their mode of secre- 
tions} and so of twenty more such 
If we thought it worth our 
, we could multiply these proofs 

of erecting ind, andy candid tem- 


a ere yeaa 
in some of. the cou 
Another beautiful theme fer deca 
tion.. Have we forgotten t 

rear, in. this: , (about 1814) 
against wienting the white poor. The 


capacity f is another like 
F aioe have only 


togay, Saepealens while we disregard colour, 
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merge tirttees 
Sie Beet 


advanced. His appearance 
his office. Ht 18 an Ameni-~ 
CAN} TALL, DETERMINED, AND WITH 
AN EYE THAT FLASHES WITH ALGE-« 
RINE cRruELTy. He called for shoe- 
makers, « « a mage er 
ning Ups.» + r clothes, if rags 
deserve that denomination, actually per- 
Sumed the air. Some were without 
shirts ; others had this article of dress, 
but of «quality as coarse as the worst 
packing-cloth.... The deck was filthy. 
The cooking, rewre. + and necessary 


department, were close Such 
is the mercenary barbarity of the Amx- 
RICANS, who are in this trade, 


that they crammed into one of those ves- 
sels 500 passengers, 80 of whom died on 
te atone bir epee 

2 
Quarterly man adds, on his own ae- 
countabi The infamous traffio is 
confined, exclusively, pene aes eg 
pn Mae + that this ps 
was Briitsh—owned. Britisher 


ave y. British ! hee hon oe. 


lishman: That he’ Gaur!) war an ag 


ao wile as: Son 
leasant That 
off tan wesacls, which-wpte eam 


in this in sreffcs: were : ne 
tish; and that whom 
Fearon calls the senerss wer only the 
factors of the Bubona. 
What dre we to sa nods to this.tee- 
ation? And what ‘we say,.as 


90h - posehe ta 
nv i shusiyie A 
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(going ‘to ‘America,\ asa young: man 
~whom we Mactnprenqenalion thow — 


‘pleton; te-make' his fortune there 
“polishing watech-cases.. Drs D. is in 
» the: worst of the country—where 
2 e:of 'sharpers are congre- 
gated+near Washington: and yet’we 
- beliéve, that the Americans have: more 
-reason to‘complain of him, and of the 
- three other families that. went with 
»bimj—and who, in truth, are the cause 
-of Ais) embarrassment,—than he or 
\ they have to complain of the Ameri- 
-cans.\ The others, except Mr Dunkin, 
— was, literally, an idiot-—but is 
now,) were insolvent from the 

\ first; and the. Doctor: began a system 
of wget ae which was enough to 
anybody. He had, in truth, ‘no 

in Awerica. . 

- wae! ‘Faux; too, found the “ once 
snotorious Joseph Lancaster,” at Bal- 
timore, sinking fast into poverty atid 
‘contempt ; ‘and “ teaching a few small 
~ehildren.””” “Mr Laneaster has had 
afrom 80°to 150 children, from five up 
~to. sixteen. years of age—for whose 
PP) somersd pF a main on an average, 
~more.\\ He undertook too mu dent 
-has now gone to South America ; but 
~he was never in such a deplorable si- 
“tuation ds‘ Mr F. inentions. This 


~witness too; heard, as he says, (but 
“we do not believe him,) that the High 
‘Sheriff of Delaware, had been 


-to hang his own nephew, for the mur- 
= of ‘his own mother—the: Sheriff’s 

ter. , says a friend of ours— 
igen are no poor in Dela- 
“ware ; or the poor cannot be bought, 
vas. here; to take the life, even ofa 
‘murderer.” ami of these fel- 


dows. 

ho Car. 980: ie Ewcisa He 
muAGE.”—~A’ few words will give the 
-substance of this Chapter. “ —— 
‘lishman or ‘a pee pr njuoew cre 
learning to speak nglish in such a 
Seovinetal as not to be ot pbb ya 


wat wrdeeme reo Gasper eaaes 
~ ‘years, in one of the 
es-of'the Umted States.” 

Ho: yooféts Baltimore, | hid. itech 

fon tn Eatin” uniformity prevails in America 

England.” P. 328. We reter 

om in 2 and 1, andvalsg 


ne articles. We. 
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r free. 


‘would remark, hovever, that we have 
heard no less a mn—no less'a scho- 


‘by lat, than Jobn Quiacy Adams, the Se- 


" ‘of State—and favourite candi- 
(date for the Presidency, say—‘ it was 
-him,*—that the people of New Eng- 
dand, like ‘our well-educated people, 
frequently coniound the u, with oo— 
enthoosiasm—pursoo for pursue—say- 
ing toob for tube > toon for tune-s and 
-that the people of Baltimore are the 


‘only persons under heaven, who make 
“any: difference between the « and the 


‘e, am such words as person, pcrsevere, 
-perfeet. Our most: critical speakers 
‘call these words, n, purscvere, 
purfect : Why do they not call peril, 
puril, ‘peremptory, purumtory ? pere- 
grine, puregrine ?* 
~: Car. 24, Oxarony:”—Our author 
givesno very favourable account of 
American eloquence. ) He heard: no 
‘that was “‘ overpowering :’” 'p. 
‘335; and onthe whole, would say of 
“American oratory, that'* it is rambling 
and diffuse, but. simple and perspicu- 
ous, ten that: \deBcient in 
cad pelos, tlivelyand argu- 
mentative, ar better adapted to cun» 
vince the gainsayer than to arouse the 
indifferent,” p. 346.—We agree with 
him in-part ; but not where he speaks 
of the: ttorney-General of the United 
States, (Mr Wirt,t author of | Patrick 
Henry’s life.) Mr Wis an eloquent 
man—a flow reasoner, and a de- 
lightful rhetorician. Our traveller's 
opinion, we fear, is taken at second» 
one is is the fashion, to: ony a 
a flowery speaker—but we have 
heard him, when he was anything but 
a flowery speaker—and read him when 
hevwas relgahing but a flowery: wri- 
ter+-heard and read him, in short, 
when he was a man:of sense—a logi- 
cian, a lawyer.) «j- 
to: Cars: 25. Lireraryre. ".=s'Rhis 
ehapteris very well. Ingeneral, the opi- 
— the author concerning Ameri- 
can: writers—though pretty just, 
neither original:aor eomplete. dei 
‘to.:“* serve them. all out,” by 
by, we pass over*them’ here. 
~~ Making, by the way, two or three re+ 
marks, on a igi 8 anguiment, 
pied ras pai emai srae’ book 3 
Edinburgh Review some years 
ages At ‘which qqecstion, hes has 
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‘been the devil tox ate America. 
says our the Ameri- 
= the truth of thetaunt, as - 
n. ~ Suppose ‘the 

ae Shoes netela he, instead of 
“* Who. reads, an American. book: 9 
this,—‘ Has. America ever produced a 
great man?” 'Then, says he, the Ame- 
cans ‘would, onl ysmile, p. 350. We 
ale. not: think re The loniaiien has 
been asked, » It has end said—se- 
viously, -too, that America had never 
produced a great man ; that Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and all: her. great men, 
were only “gi among dwarfs— 
one-eyed monarchs of the blind :” the 
growth: of America,’ while. she was a 
‘part and parcel of the British empire, 
{a.true bill; by the way.) Yet, we 
have never seen .any American smile. 
Nay,we-have anotion that a man’s 
ree 4 lawfully. smoke, when he is 
assailed by a wicked, witty, and im- 
pertinent q eld gail ge ya” his being, 
therefore, what it may 
imply. Slander Silcinnetinn telat 
der by innuendo, iare both well under- 
stood here. Suppose an American 
should ask—* sever heard: of a 
amddest Englishwoman ?” How would 
such: a be: received, if put 
forth bythe North American Review? 
And we—are: we. to have it inferred, 
that:such’ a. question is “ not easily 
answered,” if pny in a eeeien 

mene softly. 
mi ¥> 80 We 

aliens Pps suey an and by,. Sp ees have 


> it is. not 


ture. »: 

ac vom Bi ya wrie 
ter; at:home, has.to contend with all 
our writers, at an overwhelming dis- 
pat nt Ours. are one hundred 


ging point in A 
revi s a.great in Ames 
eee 
mapeiiektint  ipeuentien re 

tian ii ins thoes 
bene ch fone nag 
aaa‘ people ; 


‘aap ge. oc gs. the 
limited number of lars ; men of 
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leisure; andumenrof literature.:° Why 
is it that ene hina See 
been. so-numerous,; “and so 
ya Would they have beew: so, if 
ish picturés could have been mul- 
ed, in America, as readily and with 
_ wiesiodepeaalinn books are. 
Would Mr:West; Mr , and, in 
a degree, Mr Sally, have been sent out 


here, by ‘su on?) The Ameri- 
cahs are ly, towards even their 
pain ir best ones are 

on large portraits from fifteen to thirt 
guineas a-piece—completely starved 
out by who make faces for 
about “five as a-piece, even at 


Philadelphia—the AtHENs of Ame- 
rica ;—~nevertheless, the painters! do 

contrive to distinguish themselves. “Is 
-it not wonderful, then, that theiauthors 
who: work, for : ‘nothing—whose best 
works it’ is a risk for any American 
bookseller to publish—after they have 
been given to him—is it not: wonderfid 
that have done so much ? ;Mark 
our words. The Americans: always 


have been distinguished, “whenever 


and wherever they have. hada to 
ble opportunity, and always will be. It 


has been so, in government ; commerce ; 
naval architecture ; cro-~and so ei 
painting ; mechanicks Sovit will 
be, in literature: 
—F, Car. 26. Tue Gbiinmibieredide 
the best in the bobk:: 
and mere’ waht 


tions vary $ our tras 
velier, “e. i vem oot “opraur 

nearly universal sin 
others, Per by pre Scmike 
the ‘best pater dh ” hee 


not known—by the advocates of Ame- 
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A dameneng Pion of stacertos. 


of # book ; 


ey ge pe persons, who will 

ten met ea orks Peed 
are ex ev 

office of trust, profit, and power : he 

which contrivance, of course, all Jews, 

and all oe ee unbelievers, are exclu- 

people think it a great 

sai Pe uchtes of the rea- 

such a system, now,) 

that any person, who is a native sub- 

wd Great Sree ni anid sinless 

political or offence—ma: 

not pursue his business— Settnsoun-taplior odie 

vote—any where in the 
of Great Britain. They 

to America. Little do they eae. oes 

. that, in America—even there—a free- 

bern; white, native citizen, on remo- 

ving’ from one state into another, can- 


not practise law, in the latter—with- _privile 


out studying anew—sometimes.. for 
three years, under some attorney ef— 
and etimes for three or 
me e the latter :—that, with 
r naturalised ci- 
tisen, it ie either much the same, 
or worse:—that, in some cases; a 
Jew'‘cannot practise law at -all:— 
that a citizen of one state, on remo- 
ving into another, cannot vote—or be 
elected for any office—without a resi- - 
dente, in some cases of one year, in 
some, perhape, of two or three—and a 
ion—one or both— 
even 


ihe be a native-born, free, 
‘citizen of Anijérica: that 


talieaée, or Spaniarda,and free, native~ 

> seebidihinn, into the in, have 
political privileges at nnot 

pr a fe any circumstances, to 

‘and, however excellent, weals 

, cans 


thy, or of established residence. 
peo but in a few cases—+in 


ren es withont;a like:res 
free, white, — 


tes ay ach fe, (wextse. these 
the ie gle Rr oe 


7 PMSF cts 


[Det 
yr Fowgekceypt ga am. aati they will) 


of one state, on removing to another, 
a residence in that other, we mean, 
(and whet is a residence, it wete no 
easy matter to say, in many parts of 
America )}—cannot even fake the benefit 
of laws made, as they pretend, for the 
exclusive ion and relief of the 
indigent, helpless, wretehed and per~ 
secuted, in their “ cities of vefuge”— 
res insolvent laws, for example, )— 
in short, for some offices—a per- 
son to-be eligible, must be a free, white, 
native-born, male citizen—of a certain 
age (as forty-five) —with a certain 
property (from something, to much }— 
who has resided for a certain time, in 
a certain place :—that, for other offices 
—and for voting+uboriinate, and 
less numerous qualifications are re- 
uired—until colour alone—poverty 
ne—want of residence alone— want 
of a free birth aloue—will disqualify 
a citizen of America both for voting, 
and for office.—Thus much for uni- 
versal suffrage, and universal equality 


—of rights and privileges, in Ame- 


The federal constitution . declares, 
that the citizens of each state shall be 
entitled—(mark: the word)—to all the 

ges and immunities. o ¥ thé’ vi= 
tizens of’ the several states !—This pro- 
vision would seem to have been care- 
fully worded : very plain ; very une- 
quivocal ; and yet, we see that citizens 
of each state are not permitted either 
to. vote; or be voted for, to practise 
law, or become insolvents, (very much 
the same thing, by the way, every+ 
where, }+-and, in fact, are not citizens 
—or: ‘so. considered-—of the ‘several 
states into which they remove 
?--—-Because the Supreme Court 
United States have determined 
we judicially—(but, .as: lawyers, 
less, and: er 0, » that be- 
ing: ehtitled to a is‘one thing ; 
and that having it is another : just as 
they’ decreed—following Westmin-. 
ster-Hall, and shaking the Union to its 
that a contract is'\one 
thing, and the obligation of a contract, 
(meaning the» moral obligation, ). an- 
other +The supreme court, we would 
remark, is the supreme judiciary, co- 
equal with, as they suppose, the su- 
Ete power, ‘and supreme legis- 
cos asai which, unitedly with it; 
American system of so 


the imstrument: _ gives them 


¥ to tj 

















and ‘paralleled onl 


facts how : we say N of the exs 
vali these things 

Phe: constitution! and. 
United States ‘are'the law of the 
land. judge, (and-every officer 
indeed, civil or military,) takes an oath 
to the tution ‘of the 
United ‘States. And -yet—if a Chief 
Justice of New Y ork ;even Chancellor 
Kent; who has been turned out of of- 
fice, because he was staty years of age 
—convicted, on confession ,—one of 
the ablest and best men of the age—if 
he ~wete to go into another state, or in- 
to some other states, he would not be 
permitted even to practise as an at~ 
torney, without studying anew, under 
some’ or j of that state, 
for three or Then ears—and residing 
init for three or $:—a free, 
white, male, native-born citizen of the 
United: States though he be.— How do 
the prs of the state courts think 


jorn lo the 


over the clause\in the supreme 

ae the land concerning citizens ?>— 
A. pens ‘by construing the word en-~ 
vafier'the prevailingfashion ; and, 


me by coiling the law of exclu. 
sion, w rule of court; as :if a rule of 
court were only another name for: a; 
wicked and shameless monopoly, with~ 
out*any reference ‘whatever, to the 
character or cy of an appli- 
cant for admission~and without any 
py twhatever to ‘the good of the 
nMige complain, that we are not 
beet? the Americans 


ares’ caneitue ate to believe those who talk : 


eternally about the eee yet, 
in America, “‘ under their perfect 
ime ach more pet perfect practice,” there 
23 20 t of repre= 
much. less pl oo por 
thing as ‘universal repretentation ; Z 
universal suffrage.—To say nothing of 
the circumstance, that women are not 
pe pie ec gma on their theory 
government, -is alike inexcusable 


and ‘tihaccounitable ‘to say little of the: 


circumstance, that: ifree coloured men 


> 
our: threesyear . 


parliament, becoming, at pleasure, by 
their own’ vote, a patlia- 
ment:)—Observe, we only of the - 


fact. Every state, be tage or 
sends two. senators.to 

only two. New. York. has 3 
inhabitants: Pennsylvania, 1,017 


vv 


Maine, 60,604! Rhode ° 
79,413: | Louisiana, $4,311-—New 
York, therefore,» is more than | 
times, ‘and Penneylvania more dan 
five times as: large, as Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Louisiana ail 
yet each of the five sends #wo senators 
to Con d only ‘two..—-Thus 
much for:the federal Senate—the re- 
pica House of Lorps.+The fe- 
tal House of Representatives—the 
republican Commons—on their part; - 
find,.as we have said. before, the start+ 
ling. anomaly of slave representation, 
in their own body. ; 

We complain of monopolies. Yet 
monopolies are not unknown, by any 
means, in that land, where, if we are 
to believe all sides, the science of gos 
vernment, (if not io economy, ) 
is well understood. . They have banks 
ing companies, iand: insurance coms 
panies—commpanies indeed of almost 
every kind under heaven—-some of 
which pay ‘one: tax to’ some one of the 
a oa ar A 

States, t iv of taxi 
the publick:'at “lewareand eon 
rich by it, notwi ding. Ergo 
monopolies are jon thar profitable in Ame~ 


rica ; and,.ergo; Bogey and: pe 
licy are both questionable 
“ A member of | told me,” 


says ‘our traveller, .“« that) he could 
bribe Lalf his constituents with whisky 5 
and I was assured that the election for 
Baltimore had been secured by one of 
the candidates; solély by. bribery; 
though not by the direct use of ino- 
ney,” -—~p. 38@: | ‘Here isa little mies 
conception. The nob of the Soathern 
ap are a gr ese ary yen 
it mies ty; ‘bo ; 
spouting, and shaking hands :—whisky’ 
must not be given'to themm—it never 
is—but a candidate will generdlly 
drink | whisky with them. «In the. 
North it is entirely different. A New 
ayes never dlectilinenrs for him~ 
—openly—tiever makes a speech 
‘Sor biel y Dhé southern hern people ; and 
even those of the Middle States, do: 
both for themselves. Bs ty ‘bribery 
is never known—we say this, peremp~ 
torily—never imany part of ‘America 4 
nor-any other indirect bribery than 








‘this—A party, 
fore them, raise 


bills—pamphlets—without money and 
without price; now atid then, pros 
mising the same office; over and over 


again, to different — whom they . 


Wish to secure.: No other bribery is 
known there—Why ?—For the best 
gees aan aseerisren 
red—the ege of voting is light- 
apport: ma (like other S cden 
when. onceobtained ; and when almost 
universal, too,)—the electors are too 
numerous to 4 ocoe “sarges candi- 
dates too ‘poor—the office, generally, 
not. worth having ; and where it ? 
not worth buying.—So much for the 
ye So election there. If: any man 
disposed to contradict us, let him 
appear. 
Our author’s remarks, p. 393, on 
the weakness of the Executive depart~ 
ment, im America, are very just and 
sensible ; but, an example, which he 
gives concerning a treaty, is out of the 
way. A treaty may be concluded at 
leisure. If the president and senate 
choose toa grant money—the. house 
only require to be satisfied, concera- 
ing the wisdom of such a measure, to 
do their part. The King of Great 


Britain declares war—the House of eq 


Lords, \ or. his. privy council, if you 
plese, may. approve of it—but the 
ouse are tobe satisfied, and should 
be, to make the declaration effectual. 
It is,easier getting into war, than out 
of.it. - Congress, the whole three 
estates, make war, therefore, in Ame- 
rica : but.a power less than Congress— 
_two estates—make peace ; and appoint 
ambassadors: This, we think, wise. 
If it be good policy to withhold thé 
purse from our executive, in making 
War: itis ee in a 

pedce——because peace may 
> more leisurely ; and there is less 


one, too, in our author, considering 
the solidity. of his observations, in 
other parts, of this chapter is this. ‘I: 
am by no means. satisfied that the 
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‘The: signature of the President, is nes 
‘cessary, beforea bill can become a daw, 
except under particular and extraor- 
dihary circumstances, which have so 
rarely occurred ; aud seity so unlikely 
yer up eee a us in say- 
ing; ‘that he is. one of three éhatinn, 
whose joint concurrence are necessary 
to every supreme legislative act in 
merica. 


A 
- ‘Our author alludes, p.'399, to the 


- government of Hayti ; andthe policyof . 


refusing torecognize it—after acknow- 
ledging the ind ence of certain 
Spanish colonies: both of which things, 


the government of the United States 
have done.—What will he say, when 
we inform him; that the chief reason, 
urged »by the foremost champion of 
the present administration, (Mr Ro- 
bert Walsh himself,) against-a mea- 
sure so obviously dictated by a regard 
for: consi —republicanism—and 
policy—is this. If we (the Ameri- 
cans) acknowledge the government of 
Hayti, we must interchange ambassa- 
dors : we must have a white man at 
their black court: and they, a black 
man at our white court—two things 
quite insupportable to these wise, po~ 
litie, thoughtful. republicans — who 
have called upon the “‘. Supreme Go- 
vernor of the universe” to wiTNES8, 
that ‘| all men ‘are born free and 
ual Pies 
. © Car. 27. Porrricat Parriss,”— 
Wehave nothing to say upon this chap- 
ter, save that what information there 
is in it, is very correct ; and that the 
prosecution, of which he speaks, in page 
be awa undertaken, Se of the 
personal and private slander, of pri- 
vate—not of public individuals. ‘The 
district attorney was employed—as is 
usual, in America—when a party H- 
beled, wishes to punish the offend- 
er, without expense to himself; and 
without suspicion, as to his motive 
on @ pecuniary ground, we mean. 
Libels on publick’ officers—in their 
publick' characters—are totally disre- 
led, in-America. The newspapets, 
which ‘cost nothing—and, of course, 
are generally good for nothing, always 
take these matters up and. see justice 
done—right or wrong. 2 
. © Car. 38, LAw AND JURISPRUS: 
pence.”—The aitthor does not well. 


’ understand what :he is talking about;: 


in this:chapter. , Yet many of his re- 


* fidetions are’ judicious. » We heve al- 


ready spoken of what law is, in Ame~. 
rom betel yiV jad > 


- 
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. 8%) We weuld now, (as the Jaw—-a law, staying exe- 
~ % three or es observations. Law Sicsesalbieene others. ) 


is not what he su it to be. It 
is not a system, which either can or 
should be easily ‘reformed. Lawyers 
will spring up. Men will be influen- 
ced by reasoning—logick—ingenuity 
and Asan The plainest laws 
very soon cease to be plain. The de- 
cisions of every court upon every law 
go—and always will go—to make a 
t of the law, itself—so that e crude 
and unintelligible system will, of ne- 
cessity, grow: up, as out of the ten 
tables ; and as «there is now growing 
up (to the uninitiated) in the codeNa- 
. Construction, interpretation, 
are, after all, but another name for 
legislation—‘‘ Granted,” some one 
will say—‘‘ But when the system be~ 
comes unmanageable, what are we to 
do?”—Let it remain as a system : re- 
form it gradually : you know not what 
you do, by touching the foundations, 
or the key-stone.—W ould you satisfy 
ourself? Look into the history of 
w, in England. See what revolu- 
tions have been effected by a single 
statute (of Uses) for example—what 
convulsions have been the consequence 
of changing the phraseology of a sin- 
gle clause. Nobotly can foresee ; no- 
body ever did foresee, the effect of in- 
terpretation upon a law.—'The worst 
evil, in America, is this. They make 
too many laws ; hazard far too many 
experiments, which had been tried 
‘* out and out,” by their wise forefa- 
thers ; reform abuses, with too rash a 
hand.—Boys legislate ; and boys, too, 
who cannot get a living, in the com- 
mon courts of a small state, by ex~ 
pounding law, are sent, every season, 
to the national congress, and state as- 
semblies—to make laws: those who 
are for nothing else—those, who 
would not be trusted with a case be- 
fore a jury, are sent year after year, 
into the state legislature—to tamper 
with rights, and make laws, which 
may shake the tenures, by which all 
the land, over which they ever travel- 
led, is held together, as by the law of 
gravitation. Hence is it, that except 
on very uncommon occasions, able, 
serious men, will not go to these law 
manufactories: and hence is it, also, 
that laws are passed evecy year—only 
to be repealed, the next—laws, which, 
@ person would su , had been 
made by people, who had never heard 
of the constitution of the United States 
Vor. XVI. 


Each of these young men, aware of 
the frail tenure by which he holds his 
brief authority—the changeableness of 

ular favour ; the improbability of 
is re-election—is anxious tomake hay 
while the sun shines, Men, he knows, 
are not often distinguished by com- 
mon, ordinary measures. Therefore, 
he is perpetually. striving to get up 
some extraordinary bill ; or work some 
extraordinary change, in ** a hell of a 
hurry”—by way of perpetuating his 
own history for a twelvemonth, or so. 
We could mention more than’ ‘one 
state, the assembly of which (chiefly 
boys and country lawyers—the most 
unprincipled, clamorous, and ‘iiss 
chievous animals under heaven) annu- 
ally “¢ turn out,” as they call it, more 
laws, than a wise parliament would 
pass in a seven-year session,‘ for the 
whole British empire. 

The state of Maine, having a Ly- 
curgus or two, of its own, as our tra- 
veller would wish, p. 415, with ascore 
or two of Solons, no doubt, undertook, - 
not long ago, to toss up a code for 
themselves—but, so far as we know 
anything of the matter, have made no 
progress in it. Virginia has a revised 
code; so. has Pennsylvania; so has 
New York ; so have most.of the states. 
But, most of them—setting aside John 
Locke's constitution for Carolina ; and 
Jeremy Bentham’s conundrums in le- 
gislation, to speak reverently of what 
we cannot speak irreverently of—a 
truly great and incomprehensible man 
—whose thoughts are problems, and 
words (when they are English, ) mi- 
racles—setting all these matters aside, 
— of the states’ a discovered 

at it is easier to overthrow pyramids, 
nee _— shatan-~bettonsp submit, 
quietly, to the aspect of an irregular 
building—than to pull it down about 
our own ears, before we are sure of a 
better one, to put our heads in. ’ The 
best laws in America—as everywhere 
else—are the oldest. It matters little 
what the law is, if it be known. ‘Men 
accommodate themselves to it ; repeal 
it by neglect ; evade it by a construc- 
tion of their own; or refuse to give 
or take judgment under it, if not wise 
and salutary, after a long trial—or af- 
ter the times have changed, (value bas 
becoine ingapable of proof under the 
40s. feleny, for. example ; and: what 
has become of the we against such 

4 








650 
as deny the Trinity ?)—all repealed b 
the publick, directly or indirectly. F 


“ Cap. 29.. MANUFACTURES AND 


CommEnce.”—Avery satisfactory chap- . 


ter, but short. He speaks of the vine, 
p- 443, and wonders that a people so 
en izing as the Americans, have 
not paid attention to the culture of it- 
They have. It is cultivated with suc- 
cess in the Illinois. Wines are made ; 
a ag a. “ga in 

Ly say now complete austed 
by the tobacco, are admirabl calcula- 
ted—and so is the cllenate—for grapes. 
Mr Wm. Lee, of the Treasury depart- 
ment, Washington, formerly Ameri- 
can consul at Bourdeaux, France, is 
preparing a work upon the subject, of 
great interest, in America ; and is de- 
cidedly of opinion, that wine will—or 
may soon be an article of export, in 
America. He is 2 competent judge ; 
and a very sensible man. It was but 
yesterday, that , indigo, and even 
cotton, was introduced in America. 
aoe ee epee SE eatien was in 

791. 

* Car. 30. Toe Fine Ants.”—Not 
worth looking at—after our specula- 
tions on the same subject. There 
are three regular annual exhibitions, 
we believe, in America, instead of 
one, p. 447 ; two, certainly, at Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore ; and one, we 
believe, at New York. “‘ He speaks 
of a gigantick female figure,” p. 449, 

'  ovet the speaker’s chair.” e are 
sorry for it. It is a disgrace to Ame- 
rica. Itis only plaster; a model by 
Causici, which was put up, without 


his knowledge or approbation—be- 
cause C ality not go to the 
se of marble. The pillars are 


ing stone. As for the fine arts— 
im America—the very idea is prepos- 
terous, considering the mercen i- 
rit of the day. Twenty-five- ollar 
people, as we have said before, are 
now starving out all the best painters ; 
and the architects are starved out al- 
ready. Not long ago, it was nearl 
determined in Aruens (Philadelphia 
to patronise Mr T. Sully, on a mag- 
nifieen t scale. The government of a 
church—after many consultations, de- 
sired Mr T. Sully to make them a 
sketch, for an altar piece. Mr S—~, 
ing alike in soul and body—pant- 
for distinction ; and ready to make 
cies of himself, and his 


ing 


whole family, so that he might once 
put forth his power, fairly—made a 
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ir of capital sketches. They cost 
im about a week—perhaps two weeks 
of hard labour—were kept a long time 
—and returned, with compliments— 
“ they were very pretty”—and so, no-~ 
thing more was ever heard of the mat- 
ter. Yet all America is boasting of 
Mr Sully. Mr S——, at another time, 
was waited upon, to paint a portrait 
of Washington, for Charleston, S. C. 
The corporation could not “go” more 
than 500 dollars (100 guineas.) Mr 
S——cared nothing for the labour. He 
only desired all the room which they 
could spare. They gave him the di- 
mensions. He painted his ‘ passage 
of the Delaware,” for a portrait price ! 
—when it was done—a mistake in the 
measure given, was discovered, and 
the picture was left on his hands. 
Very lately, too, a couple, of high 
rank and fashion, at Philadelphia, un- 
dertook to have a portrait of the lady 
painted. Mr S. made two sketches— 
as a particular favour. They were 
kept a week. One day, he saw a ne- 
gro boy coming up street, with two 
papers flying in his hand ; a knock 
followed: the sketches were come— 
no note—no message, except, perhaps, 
to say that “‘ indeed they were ver 
pretty.” There the matter ended. 
Gracious God !—is genius to be so 
profanely trifled with as this—in 
America? If so—alas, for the fine 
arts! Mr Rembrandt Peale is another . 
example. His Roman Daughter was 
— picture. Yet he, too, is liter- 
y starving—or would be, but for his 
friends. : 
“Cap. 31. Morats.”—Our travel- 
ler, on very good grounds, we think, 
charges the Americans (save and ex- 
cept such as live in the New England 
States) with gambling, drinking, and 
swearing. He is right: But, altoge- 
ther, his testimony, as we have seen 
before, is favourable. ‘‘ The upper 
class ar to me to be very tempe- 
rate > tee middle dibactous more than 
health requires ; and the lower only, 
justly chargeable with ebriety.” Fine 
wi ut fine words butter no par- 
sni Duelling is not so fashionable 
as it has been. People in America 
fought a little time ago, because they 
were challenged ; or, , if they. 
did not challenge, it would be reckon~ 
ed quite nteel, Not one duel in 
five conan game fought, with a con- 
viction of the right. Duels are much 
more fatal there, than anywhere else. 
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never with shot, (in some states)— 
balls of seventy to a pound—and, al- 
ways, kill their squirrels in the head— 
on high trees—or won’t pick them up. 
Several of the states have passed laws 
on the subject ; and some offér an oath 
to every publick officer, which makes 
it necessary for him to swear that he 
was never concerned—ina duel. Such 
provisions are laughed at. Nothing 
will stop the practice but ignominious 
punishment—such as a jury will in- 
flict—whipping, for instance. 
“Capr.32. NaTIONALCHARACTER.” 
—A very good, very just, and very use- 
ful chapter. Some passages are worth 
a remark. Everybody knows how 
often, how continually, how serious] 
the Americans have been charged wi 
reserve and phlegm. We have only 
laughed ; wondering, nevertheless, that 
people should think of repeating such 
* tales of a traveller.” The Americans 
were first charged with phlegm, and 
coldness, and reserve, merely as a joke 
—to remind them of their impudent 
familiarity, and hot-headed, rash, ir- 
ritable tempers. But so it is—like the 
joke about the act of Congress, spoken 
of in Cap. 8, it has grown up into 
a serious, historical shape. One would 
believe, sometimes, that our travellers 
in America, had never seen an Ameri- 
can, in their lives—never seen anybody 
who had seen one. The truth is, that 
the people of the southern states, in 
America, have just about as much re- 
serve, coldness, and phlegm, as the 
Irish ; those of the middle states /ess 
than the English; and those of the 
north, not so much as the Scotch. Fa- 
miliarity is universal—impudence, ra- 
ther common—but reserve is a thing 
so little known, that a man is put down 
at once, for an Englishman—a very 
proud and: very foolish man—or an 
American, who has travelled in Eng- 
land. What says our rome The 
distinguishing trait—nay, the first, 
which he camden of their distin- 
guishing traits, is the sociability of the 
Americans: p. 466. He complains of 
thelr i inatenntion to gee 4p ae neal 
their want of dignity. He is altoge- 
ther right. We ses Senin plain dig- 
nity ; but we hate all affectation of 
—— and simplicity—more hearti- 
y than we choose to express : and slo- 
venly republicanism, rather more than 
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monarchical affectation. We have seen 
a host of American judges ; not more 
than re nh whom were a men 
‘orgen ecent, respectablemen, 
sou : to say nothing of the rabble, 
to be found in their legislative halls. 
We have seen, for example, Chief 
Justice Parsons—a great lawyer—a 
giant—covered with dirt and snuff, 
in a shirt, which he had, undoubted- 
ly, worn a week :—and Luther Mar- 
tin—whose knowledge of the common 
law, has not been surpassed, by any 
man—the champion of Aaron Burr, on 
his arraignment for high treason, 
when, her, side by side, they 
laughed the learning, and power, 
and eloquence of the country, to scorn 
ition Luther Martin was drunk 
all the time—so drunk, that he could 
not stand up, without holding on by a 
seat. We have seen this man, in the 
dead of winter, walking the streets, 
while he was a judge, with his bosom 
open—a very dirty shirt hanging out 
—ragged ruffles over his han ‘ 
keen breeches, and a straw hat :—and, 
on a capital arraignment, sitting, with 
his posteriours toward a large audience, 
—in a similar dress ; and a pile of gin- 
gerbread and cheese upon the desk, be- 
fore him. , 
The story of the steel-yard, p. 485 
—we suspect, was taken from Knicker= 
bocker. If not a ee is a very 
capital joke.- We undertake to say, 
however, that if it be a steel-yard, 
(and we are not certain,) the New 
Yorkers have some good reason for 
putting it up—a veneration for Dutch 
antiquity, cane error, there- 
fore, not so much of taste, as of judg- 
ment. 
“Cap.33. Conciusion.”—We would 
ive this chapter entire, if we could; 
or the benefit of all who are dreams 
ing about emigration to America. It 
will do them good. It is fair and 
honest. Men of science—men of lei- 
sure—men of liberal views—may go 
there as visitors ; but, in our opinion, 
there are few circumstances to induce 
any of our people, who can get along 
at all, here, to goto America. Our ig- 
norance, as‘we havesaid before—the ig- 
norance even of our “‘greatmen,” about 
America, is astonishing. They even 
boast of it. It is told of Mr Jeffrey, 
for example, that he had the wit, wis- 
dom, an ps manners, when the 
President of the United States asked 
him what they thought, in Great Bri- 





tain, of the war with America—to as- 
sure him that they had never heard of 


it. Capital wit, but very bad wisdom.: 


Taunts are not easily forgiven—and 
falsehood, even when witty, is, never- 
theless, falsehood. Ask the under- 
writers of Great Britain, concerning 
the price of insurance, for the West 
India fleet, under convoy—that, for na- 
Vigating the Jrish and British chan- 
nels—ask them, if they had never 
heard of the American war? Ask our 
brave seamen—our best officers—who 
saw an English captain rewarded— 
knighted—and otherwise treated with 
a distinction altogether unknown in 
the naval history of Gréat Britain, for 
any like service, because he had whip- 
ped a single American frigate. Ask 
those who have heard of the “‘ striped 
bunting,” and “ fir-built frigates” of 
America; the “ frigate-guards” and 
“ Rarees” of Old England—ask themif 
they never heard of the American war ? 
Nor is it, we think, very creditable to 
any respectable man of this empire, 
that he should noé have heard of a 
war, wherein we employed 50,000 re- 
troops at one time ; lost 12,000 
in all: a war wherein we lost. hun- 
dreds,and hundreds—yea,thousands of 
merchant vessels,* and, if we recollect 
rightly, a few vessels of war. Our tra- 
veller had never heard of the “ affairs” 
at New Orleans ; but he has the good 
sense to be sorry for his ignorance— 
and almost ashamed of it. Not so 
with his oracle—the Edinburgh: that 
journal makes a joke of the whole 
matter—learns the existence of an 
American navy, by the very docu- 
ments, which tell of its triumph, in 
battle after battle. 
The Americans are charged—and 
very justly—with outrageous impu- 
dence, and wicked, shameless folly, in 


| making a guide book, for New York, 


the vehicle of a contemptible piece of 
bravado, concerning our navy.—This 
charge appears in the Quarterly. We 
are glad of it.—For once, they are 
right.—We join them, with all our 


_ souls, in the denunciation of this abo- 
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ininable. piece of ——- But what 
0 


are we to say of a man, who gets up a 
NEW PicTuRE of Lonpon in 1822— 
in @ superior style—for the use of 
Strangers, and leaves out, in the chro- 
nological table of events (which men- 
tions other matters of no great mo- 
ment, we would imagine,—such as 
that, on such a time the Thames was 
frozen) the circumstance of the Ame- 
rican war—altogether—peace and all! 
If the. American vanity be absurd, 
what are we to say of our ignorance—or 
pride—or affectation ?—tor one or the 
other it must be—No, no—let us have 
done with all these things. Let us be 
friends: Let our war be one of good 
fellowship—not of recrimination ;— 
much less a war of unmanly false- 
hood.—We have now done ; one word 
for ourselves—and we take our leave. 
We have spared no pains upon this 
article. We do not undertake this kind 
of reviewing often ; but, when we do, 
it is with a determination to make it 
valuable, not for a day, nor a month, 
but for years. In the end, it will save 
us much trouble. Long as it is, it will 
prove a great saving of labour, to our- 
selves, and to the reader, in the end. 
We have given, therefore, in this our 
running commentary—(wherein we 
have not run our author too hard, we 
hope)—the sum and substance of a 
whole volume ; perhaps of many vo- 
lumes, which are wanted—cannot be 
found—and might readily be made, 
out of this material. 

We have laid about us—tight and 
left—without mercy, and without fa- 
vour : because, in our opinion, the spi- 
rit of the times; the errors, that pre- 
vail ; and the magnitude of the ques- 
tions, require it. We belong to no 
party ; are sold—as anybody may per- 
ceive—to no party : and are willing to 
sacrifice ourselves, to promote a good 
understanding between the people of 
Great Britain and America: a tho- 
rough knowledge—without flattery or 
falsehood—of this people, in America ; 


and of that people, in Great Britain. 
A. C. 





* Five thousand five hundred, in reality ; more, it is reckoned, than we lost in all 
the wars which grew out of the French Revolution. 
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Examination of the School of Southside. 
EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOL OF SOUTHSIDE. | 
BY MR W. W. 


Minister. Now, Mr Strap, I well approve the, mode 
In which your pupils have been taught the first 
Fair rudiments of science, ’Tis a task 
Of weighty import, thus to train the minds 
Of all the youth o’ the parish, Mr Strap: 
Of weighty import, sir, not unfulfill’d, 
Still, there is one small item yet omitted, 
‘Which I, as ghostly pastor, long to prove. 
What progress have they made in sacred lore? 
Know they aught of the leading principles 
Of our religion ?—Not one word of that 
Hath been this day put to them, Mr Strap! 
Strap. Sire, I’m a diffident and modest man, 
And wish not to encroach on the department 
Of such respected neighbour—well aware 
How much adapted to the grateful task 
Is his capacious mind. That part belongs 
Unto yourself—not me. Besides, I lay 
It down as maxim not to be controll’d, 
As plain as that the A, B, C, must come 
Before that great and fundamental rule 
Call’d “ The Cat’s Lesson,” or the glorious square 
Of file and column—that eternal base. 
On which so many fabrics have been rear’d, 
Reaching to heaven, struggling with the stars 
And planets in their courses—nay, have dared, 
As with a line and plummet, to mete out. 
Seas, orbs, and the most wondrous works of God— 
Multiplication table !—that I mean. 
Simple it is—nay, almost laughable— 
Two twos make four ! two fours make eight, and ‘so forth 3 
But what a force springs there! O science ! science ! 
How small is thy beginning! But how vast 
Are thy attainments !—Pray now, note but this; 
Two ones make two—two threes make half a dozen. 
Ye gods, how beautifully simple ’tis ! 
Think of it, sire—and of the heights sublime 
/ Newton-gain’d. Yet he began with this— 
4 wo ones make two !—Then of a Napier think, 
A David Brewster ! 
Minister. Prithee, Mr Strap, 
Where art thou going? Whiereto tends this speech ? 
I ask of thee to hear a specimen 
Of the religion taught within thy school ; 
And lo! thou fliest off at a tangent, like 
A schoolboy’s rocket—whizz away to heaven— 
Crack ! pluff!—then down to earth thou comest again 
In trivial flitters. Prithee, Mr Strap, 
Where is this speech to end? 
Strap. Where it began, 








Hf s0 you please, most reverend worthy sir. 
_I say, I lay it down as maxim clear, 
Nor subject to perversion, that, as in 
The science of numbers, man must first begin 
With trivial things, and move up by degrees, 
And only reach to the sublimest last ; 
So is it with religion—’Tis the highest, 
The most sublime of all celestial things 
Which God hath yet reveal’d to mortal man ; 
Therefore, it ought to be the last instill’d 
Into his mind, when that hath reach’d the goal 
Of its capacity. 
Minister. Ah, Mr Strap! 
Wrong, wrong—Sir, thou art grievously wrong. 
Hast thou ne'er heard me preach? or has thy mind 
Been hunting tropes and figures at the time? 
Religion ought to be administer’d 
To youthful minds as an emollient ; 
A seasoning to every mess with which 
Their spirits are dilated, that it may 
Grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength. 
In a young scion ed, then its roots 
, Spread in the , its tendrils in the heavens ; 
But in an old and crabbed stock it dies, 
And withers ere it bloom. Strap, thou hast laid 
A false foundation on a dangerous base, 
And all in poor excuse ; because, forsooth, 
Thou teachest no religion in thy school. 
Go send thy pupils to me, one by one, 
That there be no collusion. I have long 
Suspected thee a sceptic, Mr Strap ; 
If I can prove it on thee, I shall rend 
The Southside school from out thy dangerous grasp. 


Enter a Scholar. 

Come hither, little fellow. Thou’rt acute 
In all the branching elements of lore. 
Now, dost thou know who made thee ? 

. Yes. 

Minister. Who was it then? 
. My parents. 
Minister. O heavens! I knew it. These brave boys are lost 

Lost ! lost! for Inck of learning the great truths 
Of primitive religion !—My brave boy, 
Thou err’st exceedingly. Dost thou not know 
*Twas God who made thee, and all things beside ? 

. That I deny most promptly. True, he made 
Adam and Eve, and the first parent pairs 
Of every living thing. - But since that time 
He’s left all creatures to make one another, 
As best they may. Heaven mend thy wits, good sir, 
’ Think’st thou that God makes all the little brats, 
Bastards, and blackamoors ; foals, calves, and kids ; 
The lion’s growling whelps ; the fox’s litter ; 
The infant whales ; the little grovelling moles ; 
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And all the unlick’d cubs throughout the world? . 
I hold such thoughts as blasphemy. 3 
Minister. Alack the day !—alack the day !—Strap, Strap ! 
Thou art a heathen—a rank renegado 
From gospel light !—Still as the old cock crows, 
So learns the young !—I have him on the hip! 
He leaves the Southside school !—Thou chattering rogue, 
So like thy master, hast thou ever read 
A plain old-fashion’d book yclept the Bible? 
. Yes ; often. 
Minister. So? And how dost thou esteem it ? 
Boy. A good old book—a very worthy book. 
Minister. Ay ! say’st thou so? which may your wisdom deem 
The best book in the world? , 
Boy. Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Minister. O hideous, hideous! Most deplorable ! 
This is the very summit of misrule, 
And horrid miscreance. Incongruous elf, 
Wherefore this answer? Who taught thee to give 
That mass of vile scurrility the preference 
To works of sacred worth? Base sciolist, 
Your reasons >—Come, most sage philosopher? ~ 
- Because I deem that little lightsome work 
The greatest bulwark in our native land, 
Around its holy faith, its sacred rights, 
Its principles of loyalty and truth, 
And all that cherishes content and peace 
Among a bold, a free, and happy people. 
Minister. Ay, ay, brave sir—’Tis very well with thee ! 
| Thou’rt in the high way to preferment, master. 
Thou’st seen a certain stage of great regard, 
Right opposite our good friend David’s corner ? 
Thither thy steps are tending. Fare thee well. 
God speed thee to thy venerable goal. 
Shake hands, and part we friends. Whom dost thou deem 
The worthiest man of the parish ? 
Boy. O! Mr Tickler, beyond all cofapare ! 
The sage, the gay, the proud, the loyal Tickler ! 
Minister. Ay, ay! All of a piece! All ofa piece! 
- Like Mr Pringle’s butler of the Yair. 
. Beshrew me, but I smell a vicinal rat ! 
What is thy name, brave boy ? 
. Boy. My name, sir, forms no portion of my creed ; 
On that alone am I examined here. 
Minister. Thou art a dapper fellow—somewhat tall 
Too for thy years. Wast thou brought up at home, 
Or in a certain cottage at the end 
Of a large town, call’d Duddingston ? Eh? What ? 
Have I discovered thee ? . 
Boy. Bid thee, good sir ; 
Most reverend sir, good day; and thank you, sir. 
Min. (solus.) Ah me! What will this wicked world become ! 
I’ve heard a foolish burden of a song 
That runs to the following purport :— 

















* An’ eh what a parish! an’'O what a parish! 
And eh sic a parish as Little Dunkeld ! 

They stickit the minister, hang’d the precéntor, 
Dang down the kirk steeple, an’ drank the bell!” 


I cannot get that foolish rhyme cancelled 
From out my heart, for O what a parish 
Is Little Southside ! 


Enter a young Lady. 
Come hither, pretty maiden, full sore I dread 
To ask at so much innocence and beauty, 
Of that which most concerns her welfare here, 
And happiness hereafter, knowing well 
The base pestiferous stuff early instill’d 
Into thy plastic mind. 
Girl. You may or may not, sir, 
As fits your inclination. ’Tis the same. 
But I can answer all the pretty questions 
Of sound morality, and truth, and love. 
Minister. Eh? Love? What love? I shall go mad! 
Girl. I hope not now, sir? Not on my account? 
First try me ere you turn outrageous, 
I'll warrant you shall note me for a tickler. 
Minister. ‘A what ! a what ! there are some words and terms 
That make me nervish! But let us proceed. 
Which do you deem the best book of the world? 
Girl. The Bible, sir, The holy blessed Bible. 
What book on earth can e’er compare with that ? 
Minister. Bless thee, thou lovely one! for thou hast caught 
A spark divine amid a hive of sin. 
Dost thou believe in all the truth supreme 
Within that blessed book ? 
Girl. O yes, I bow 
To them with reverence, and never let 
My heart doubt one ofthem, And I believe 
In that compendium made by holy men, 
My little Catechism. Next unto 
The Holy Scriptures, I approve of that. 
Pray am I right, good sir? 
Minister. Right? Yes. Thou art a gem of the first water 
In God’s own sanctuary. Whom dost thou deem 
The worthiest,and best man of the parish ? 
Girl. Whom should I deem the best,, but him commission’d 
By one who cannot err, to teach his word, 
And keep a watch for my immortal soul : ? 
Minister. Heaven bless thee, pretty maid, and o’er thee watich 
Fer everlasting good! Forgive these tears, 
The tears of an old man. Here isa purse 
To buy thee a new Bible. Let it be 
A gilded one, gilded with gold all over, 
’ And I'll put down thy name above the donor’s. 
Pry’thee, what is thy name? 
Girl. I’ve said it, sir. 
Minister. Not that I did remark. 
11 
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Girl. Maids do not always choose to tell their names. 
Minister. Where wast thou bred ? sure thou may’st tell me that. 
Girl. I’ve heard it said that I was bred with care 

And caution, at a place call’d Duddingston. 
Minister. God grant me grace! Art thou a Tickler too? 
Now I remind thou said’st thou wert a Tickler. 
Girl. Ay, so are all the scholars of Southside, 
But half of them will not tell thee their names. 
’ Good morrow, reverend sir, and pray accept 
A little maiden’s thanks. 


Minister, (solus.) 
“ An’ eh what a parish ! an’ O what a parish ! 
* An’ eh sic a parish as little Dunkeld!” 


Strap shall not flit. That is decisive now, 

And all for sake of that sweet maiden’s wit ; 

That very babi and ingenious thing. 

Strap shall not flit ; for if he train the maids 

In any path whatever, right or wrong, 

They most assuredly shall train the men 

Right onward after them. Strap shall not flit. 
(Calling in at the window as passing.) 

Good morrow, Mr Strap. Farewell, good sir, 

To thee and to thy Ticklers. Take good care 

Of them and their religious priecinee 

Take care of their religion, Mr Strap. [ Exit. 


Autrive, December 1st, 1824. 





LETTER FROM ONE OF THE HUMES. 


S1n,—The first edition of Paradise Lost, with a Commentary, was given 
by a gentlemen who signed himself P. H. (the initials of Patrick Hume,) 
pirowomnrns, Of whom, Bi Newton says, nothing is known, except that from 
his name we may conjecture him to have been a man. His edition—a 
folio one—appeared at Jacob Tonson’s in 1695; and Warton truly observes, 
in his preface to his edition of Milton’s smaller poems, that to it “‘ some of his 
successors in the same province,” (of Commentary on Paradise Lost,) “ a 
hending no danger of tion from a work rarely inspected, and too 
tic and cumbersome to attract many readers, have often amply indebted, 
without even the most distant hint of acknowl ent.” Among these pil- 

, Done is more conspicuous than Callendar of Craigforth, who, in 1750, 

pu ished a quarto edition of the first book of Paradise Lost, in Glasgow, as 

been sufficiently demonstrated in your excellent Magazine some years ago, 

Vol. IV. p. 658, March, 1819. Todd, in his edition of Milton, appears to have 

been ignorant of this a as he has pronounced a panegyrical sentence 

on Callendar, expressing his wishes “ that the wander kad: coulnned bia in- 
genious and elaborate criticisms on the whole poem.” as 

ve fy weiner s: Sor ene me is to inquire if anything be known of 
Patrick Hume, what Newton has conjectured. en and where was 
he born ?—where did he live?—Aow did he live ?>—when and where did he 
die ?—and, finally, what, you know, is not the least important question among 
us, What Hume was he?—I am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 


4 One or THE Humes. 
, December 2, 1824. | 
Vor. XVI. ’ 4P 
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POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OF CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 


No. IV. 


Wert! I am in Paris at last ; and, 
wherever you report of me for the rest 
of your life, Ss you let it be dis- 
praisingly. ere never was moun- 
tain reputation ran before man yet in 
the world, but people thought of the 
ridiculus mus as soon as he appeared. 
Comparisons apart—I have travelled 
too far, perhaps, to be easily surprised. 
Men are apt to know, at five and 
thirty, that a sprat (saving your deli- 
cacy) is not a salmon ; and I could not 
believe a cheese to be the moon, though 
ali Gloucestershire should come to tell 
me so. But, experience apart, I had 
heard too much of Paris before I came 
to it, not to be disappointed, I doubt, 
were it greater than it is, at finding it 
so little. 

Now I know your objection to me 
at once. Will I venture to have an 
opinion upon a three weeks’ residence? 
Toek, bev ago three ws tihey 
Is y to the superficies—to the 

nd coup d'eil ? First impressions, 
in such cases, nine times. in ten, are 
all. A man seldom sees anything so 
vividly—never so entalleses at 
the fame eres Did you ever in your 
life ur first sight at a wood- 
cock, that it was not waste of powder 
and shot to fire upon the second? 
Tell me none, therefore, that I am not 
ortenté—no “bombast circumstance,” 
that I “ don’t read the Greek.” A 


plague of the “ Greek ”—ay,.and of 
the Hebrew—it does not help my dis- . 


liking the set of your pantaloons, 
though you should prove that I had 
never graduated at the shop-board on 
which they were consttucted. What 
eae eee ca- 
ilities of any metropolis—for I med- 
here with cubdee else—that a man 

of active habits cannot get as good an 
idea of in thirty days, as in twice thirty 
“years? To others with your try 
—come on and fight—if I have no 
fence, yours is the better chance of 
_vietory ; and tell me, what is there 
about Paris to please a man of adven- 
ture, (bating always good wine and 
cookery;) in which it can compete as 
a lis even with Lisbon P—for, 
as to likening it to London—Sacre 
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Dieu !—that would be too good alto- 
gether. 

What should there be then, in the 
first place, of picturesque whole about 
Paris, which, situated at all points as 
unimposingly as London, wants the 
general gigantic scale—the extent and 
strength—the prodigiousoverpowering 
en sa gn pr the most frog-eating 
inhabitant of the former city must 
confess staggers him in the aspect of 
the latter? Look from your Pont 
Neuf, or your Pont au Change—either 
way—lI protest the very view of this 

ce has made me English to a folly ! 

at a figure do you make—I called 
a man Mounseer in the street yester- 
dey, only for the honour of my nation ! 
What a figure do you make here after 
one comparative glance—upwards or 
downwards—from Blackfriars or Wa- 
terloo Bridge! Why your river?— 
The Thames is muddy sometimes, cer- 
tainly ; but we cut kennels, (or canals 
at least,) as wide, and deeper, than the 
Seine. Your Louvre is showy, I 
grant, though sadly unwieldy. Our 
Somerset- House is a palace no longer, 
and washerwomen hang their shirts to 
dry against it. But what would you 
give, “ Monsieur Le Beau,” if 
you could quote me such a building as 
St Paul’s, from your Pont des Arts, 
rising one way, and a pile like West- 
minster-Abbey finishing the view on 
the other? You get a glimpse of 
banks and fields beyond us from your 
Pont Notre Dame ; because London is 
so large, that a man can’t see from the 
middle of it into the country ; but I 
don’t find a great deal even in this bet- 
ter than “* Lambeth-Walk,” or our 
** Temple Gardens,” where nurse- 
maids take the air on Sundays ? And, 
for the view along your famous Quay, 
approachable for punts and washing- 
tubs,—( Heaven knows your river ought 
to be ornamental, for its forte is not 
utility !)—But what isit that weshould 
bedistressed about, when we havesuch 
points as Whitehall, Somerset- House, 
the Temple, and the Adelphi ; although 
our —_— the water is, ayowed- 
ly, the ble rather than the euti- 
cing? 
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For, miserables that you are! look 
only at the display of strength—the 
sheer the e nerve— 
the muscle, national and individual— 
that stands paraded on the banks of 
the Thames, between Blackfriars and 
Westminster! Look at the heaps of 
iron, coal, corn, timber, salt—mate- 
rial to build a world, and food to nou- 
rish it ! Look at the coal-barges—the 
fleets only of coal- mere 
wherries, rogue !—the very common- 
sewers—(I won’t bate you the puddle- 
docks !)—Why, don’t you think, now, 
that one London coal-heaver, “‘ sawed 
into quantities,” would make five-and- 
thirty of your charbonniers, who, I 
protest, are only blue—they don’t 
reach the dignity of being black ? and, 
for our in-land carriage—o’ a? fancy a 
York waggon—one string of Meux’s 
drays—of coal-waggons—nay, of milk- 
man’s grain-carts—what a matter does 
= roulage of every description shew 

y the side of it! 

But you give up this boutiquerie af- 
fair—( s it not so?)—in “ buying and 
selling” we are unrivalled, and we ex- 
cel in the appliances of it.—With all 
my heart ;—your pretensions the other 
way—your luxze—your faste—your _— 
position tout-a-fait Asiuti I don’t 
accord to them a ere. 

After all, whatever may be their 
national pride, J think the English 
have less national vanity about them 
than an e in Europe. Every 
Mile-end C y that one crosses, 
at home or abroad, is in ecstasies about 
Paris, up to swooning ; and yet I can 
scarcely find a Frenchman, who, after 
seeing London, has not some quarrel 
to make out against it. As I live by 
roast beef, there dwells in this city 
everlastingly one vile and particular 
odour—one most “ ancient and fish- 
like smell” —one salt, sour, sea-weed- 
like, close, damnable, detestable efflw- 
vium! It puts you in mind constantly 
of Seven Dials, or of Spitalfields ; 
makes you regret the pleasant purlieus 
of Wapping, or of Drury Lane ; batters 
upon your nose incessantly, not only in 
this particular metropolis, but in every 
large town throughout the country. 
You scent it first a league to the 
-seaward of Calais ; lose it (if the wind 
lies in front of you) about two leagues 
to the landward: and recognize it 
again regularly every time you come 
to six in a row, through 


France, increasing in pungency as you 
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get near Paris! And yet a French- 
man, not two years since, coming into 
London with me in July, at very 
Bayswater, began to sentir the char- 
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bon de mer, and be oppressed by the 
nuage de fumée, with which our metro- 
og “* was always covered ;” when, 
FA take my oath » there was not a 
ud, ei f fumée, or anything 
else, to be found, as big as a pocket- 
handkerchief, in the whole circum- 
ference of the island. Oh England— 
my country! I shall grow a very Lap- 
lander in the love of home, I shall 
become more patriotic than the Hot- 
tentot, who maintained that Adam was 
black ; or the Irishman, who fought a 
duel to shew that the original Garden 
of Eden was Ballinasloe ! 

It is our Tour-mongers— our 
“Sketch” composers, who have done 
the most to set this Paris rage on 
foot ;—they came to France to be asto- 
nished ; and, between couleur de rose 
and couleur d’enfer, there was no me- 
dium. Crowds come, of second-class 
people too, to live ata rate which they 
never aspired to at home ; and, as they 
never ate a good dinner except in Paris, 
believe naturally that it is in Paris on- 
ly that good dinners can be uced, 

But you boast of your luxury— 
your excess!—-You are weak, my 
friend, on the con » Very weak— 
weak in your spl —in your 
crime—in your everything. For a 
man who knows how to live, or for a 
man who desires to die, your city is 
but as a baby-house—a child’s puppet 
show of motions—when compared with 
London. Take the Palais Royal, (and 
when you take that, you have got 
Paris, )and, what, with its dusty a 
and stunted trees, and silly jet d'eau, 
which, if it would water the place 
with its bubbling, might do some- 
ew we pve Pa 7 to? As 

e matter ilding, it gives 
you a collection of se very in- 
terior toour “ Burli place,” or the 
passages round the Opera-House. For 
the huddling together of ornamental 
merchandize, you don’t make so good 
a show as we do at our Bazaar esta- 
blishment in Soho Square. But if we 
are to talk, in earnest, of splendid - 
shops—of rich and brilliant wares ex~ 
hibited—of tailors, milliners, 

perfumers, able to odorife- 


jewellers, 

rise and adorn the universe,—what 
is there in the Palais Royal, or in 
the Rue Vivienne, or in all Paris put 
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Clepdion or Oxford Street, 
, or the Strand ; far less 
against Bond Street, Regent Street, or 
Piccadilly ? ’ 


If we are to compare luxuries by the 
folly and vices—the profusions and 
the crimes—the miseries and the ex- 
cesses—which make up the account of 
greatness in a capital city,—will you 
even name your Palais Royal—if we 
are to compare upon this head—against 
our simple parish of Covent Garden ; 
just taking in the ground between 
Drury-Lane theatre, and the farther 
side of Leicester Square? Why even 
in our vices—I will rule even in ill— 
our physique casts you to a distance 
that is immeasurable. Can you drink 
—from high to low—in your Palais 
Royal ;—game, rob, riot, revel, or 

lheme,—as we do all these, night 
by night, between St James’s Street 
and “ The Bedford,” or ““ The Hum- 
mums?” Offensive as the subject is, 
look at our public women,—what a 
Solditeed a -_— iness, our system 

4 with yours. Our v 

thieves ebdewindlers!—You only sm 
tend to be rogues here; you have no 
title even to be hanged in English 
company! In despite of yourselves, 
you are, and shall be, a very honest, 
simple, inoffensive people. The Grand 
Nation !—Do you think, that such a 
set of knaves as ours of London merely, 
can be found in all Paris, or in all the 
world? Whata community must it be 
that feeds all these vultures, and yet 
searce feels the effect of their rapacity ? 

The fact is, you autres Frangois 
have a smart spice of quackery in all 
you do; and the English who visit 
you become more absurd even than you 
are yourselves. Heaven give the man 
patience, who has eyes in his head to 
see, and who comes to this coun 
with them ready to admire 
he has heard talked aboutin England! 
If I did not know that there were cir- 
cumstances which tended to keep you 
in good humour while you were here ; 
that. you got new rank, and came as a 
conqueror,—and came off a campaign, 
too, with the appetite of a soldier,—I 
should say, uestion, you had 
been bitten rr French barber, or 
had fallen into being a noodle by the 
force’ of infection. For Paris, to an 
Englishman who has seen the Conti- 
nent generally, presents nothing, on 
the face of it, strikingly new. I was 


far more pleased with my journey 
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through the Netherlands, and round 
by Hesse Cassel, Hanover, and Bruns- 


wick. Indeed, the country of France, 
the great provincial towns that I have 


seen, such as Rouen, Amiens, and 
Abbeville, almost all have satisfied me 
better (probably because I had heard 
them praised less) than the capital. 
You would laugh to hear of half the 
trifles which I had marked down, be- 
fore I came, as curiosities ; and which 
I have fallen into a rage at finding had 
neither curiosity, nor even novelty, 
about them.—And, for example,— 
The first morning after my arrival, 
I rode on horseback over the Pont 
Neuf; the place where the wind, you 
know, according to Sterne, is more 
blasphemously sacre Dieud than in 
any other part of Paris.—N. B. This 
is not that the river is wide here, nor 
the situation high or bold; but that 
about twenty streets, from as many 
different quarters, converge to the 
bridge as to a centre. So you blas- 
pheme at the Pont Neuf, not because 
the wind blows harder there than at 
other places, but because, blow which 
way it will, you are sure there to come 
in for a current of it.—But, about 
three weeks before this, thinking in 
London of what wonders I should find 
in Paris, my eye had been caught by 
some coloured engravings of French 
women of different trades—blanches- 
seuses, tricotteuses, and, above all, the 
tondeuses de chiens,—the prettiest, 
smartest, little girls—you quite broke 
your heart that they had not a better 
calling.— Well, sir, as I rode over the 
bridge, thinking of these very girls, 
and almost wishing I was a dog, that 
Sinight be shower ® one of them, I 
noticed a number of little stalls, kept 
by wretches like those (only worse) 
who sell walking-sticks, and brooms, 
upon our highways. At one of them, 
under a ragged umbrella, sat a wrin- 
kled deformity of ninety, cutting the 
hair of an unfortunate poodle dog, 
who struggled—the—beast—as well'as 
the arrangement of his legs, three of 
which were tied, would permit him. 
I dare say he was kept in tondement 
constantly, as a pattern, or sign, to at- 
tract the custom of others. Upona 
le, by the side of the scabby um- 
ae a ung a board, in good plain 


‘French, announcing the name, terms, 


and, moreover, the several capabilities, 
of this precious operator—of whom, 
by the way, the young matous of the 
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neighbourhood, or, as they: call them: 


here, chats de goutiere, entertain, even 
more than the dogs, a deep jealousy 
and suspicion. All along the Pont, 
sat ether of the same “ Pagan images ;” 
some exclusively given to couper, and 
chatrer ; others, for the sake of va- 
riety, cleaning a little shoes, or dab- 
bling in a commerce of bones and 

3 and cro a tari will on 
“« Picture of Paris” people say to this 
—these human woisdeiesin, were 
my tondeuses de chiens ! 

And everything written or reported 
tome by yourself or others is upon the 
same fason—pompous annunciation, 
ending, when one examines the af- 
fair, in nothing. Shade of Capabili- 
ty, Brown! how the gardens of the 
Thuilleries were commended to me !— 
with their oe on 
growing out of square n-pain 
box a irseo ta out like nonehe 
on the top of a twelfth-cake—gaudy 
white statues, and water in basins 
thirty feet superficial—all so fine pre- 
pense, and formal, and well swept and 
cleaned, and gimcracky. The same 
style again at the Luxembourg ; the 
same—with a little exception for the 
Trianons—at Versailles. They must 
have set a mathematician to arrange 
their pleasure-grounds, and his model 
was the backgammon-board, or else he 

ied from the monstrous angulari- 
ties of the toy they call the Chinese 
Puzzle. 

I toiled through 
unfurnished palace of Versailles. Hor- 
rible exertion! It was a public day, 
but I was forced to go, because the 
grandes eaux were to be exhibited. 
And—the crowd !—The first blessing, 
surely, that wealth should procure for 
a man is solitude! I once thought it 
was the power of beingidle ; but now 
I am sure it is the power of being 


alone. It was a ing day when I 
ademtina-oSabdage-aih the world at 
Versailles—thermometer, 190! The 
road from Paris—not one foot of which 
is watered—and all made of that par- 
ticular sand which never cements, ex- 
cept in people’s eyes—there was not 
one moment, in all the twelve-miles 
ride, that I could see a hundred yards 
before me! You get carried—that is, 
the monde iendthe whole distance, 
for a frane, and age? se ro 
taking its departure. one-horse 
stages, the potsde chambre, carried nine 
passengers in each. 7 es 
—wa s covered with canvass—all 


our overgrown, 
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were glutted with people, smart, talk- 
aes call tate . I tried my chariot 
open, and then I was I clo~ 
sed it, and then I was baked. Mean- 
em Sa einen = the palace 
gate there y stand a company 
boys, with brushes in their 
hands, and whisks, to cleanse visitors— 
this is fact!—as they descend from 
their equipages. 4 
Then, the crowd—the suffocation ! 
in the few rooms that I did venture 
through! In all the courts, nothing 
but that vile sablon, that they seem so 
fond of here, to walk upon. In the 
apartments, an eternal white and gold, 
with great looking-glasses, and bad 
pictures—for half the pictures are bad 
—or not excellent, which amounts to 
the same thing.—Nothing now in the 
aspect of the place as if it had ever 
been built to be inhabited. I certain- 
ly admired your disposition of the 
ountains; and they, here and there, 


give some points of beauty 
sadly artificial always—to the 
The ring of arches, within which the 


dances champetre were given (as I am 
told) in the days of the old court, is 
fanciful, with its fifty illuminated jets, 
rising from, and returning into, as 
many marble basins. ** con- 
cert” gazon, too, with its cascade roll- 
ing over coloured lamps, must have 
had some fairy-like, glittering charac- 


‘ter about it. And at: the water exhi- 


bition par preference—the “ Bath,” I 
think, of “ Neptune” —( giving 
Neptune a bath sounds something like 
giving Pluto a warming-pan) — the 
people collected, in rows one 
above another, upon the rising bank, 
(1 should think a quarter of a mile 
long, and a hundred yards across,) 
that surrounds the pool, formed the 
most striking publicassemblage—none 
looking what we call the “lower-class,” 
at all events, the gayest that, as Count 
Cassel expresses it, I ever saw “ in 
the course of my travels.” But then 
the impression of the elapse 
after all, is that of a toy ; and of a toy 
rather in fantastic, childish, clumsy 
taste. Windsor Castle, with its glo- 
rious park and river! Can any man 
compare the two for a moment? Or, 
what is there in. the Gardens of the 
Thuilleries, taking the Champs Ely~ 
sees into the bargain, which can 
looked at against our Hyde Park, 
putting Kensington Gardens out of 
the question ? 

And Paris is not quite so select nei- 
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ther, I am inclined to think, as to its 
English company ; and, for that rea- 
son among Not quite so 
able as it was when you were here. 
Our monsters, who used to go to Mar- 
gate and Brighton, (I never knew 
which set were the most detestable, ) 
now cross the water. You can’t ima- 
gine how we are over-run with bank- 
ers’ clerks (English) and pert pren- 
tices, upon furlough. They get “ book- 
ed” from London to Paris, with “ di- 
ner copieuse” all the way, for five 
pounds ; and I saw a publication the 
other day, proving that, by bringing 
food from town, instead of dining at 
Canterbury, and ing on board the 
packet at Dover, (for which nothing 
was to be paid,) instead of going to an 
inn, the whole expense, by-drinkings 
included, might be defrayed for four 
pounds ten. Then the moneyed visitors, 
who don’t do things in this way, they 
all go to Very’s ; which, accordingly, 
from being one of the best, is beco-~ 
ming one of the worst houses in Paris. 
I saw three men dining there the other 
day, (to be sure they were censés au 
monsieur, which was worth some- 
thing ;) but it was delightful, even 
aeross the room, to see the trash that 
they were swallowing, with, ever and 
anon, an “ Ay!—This is somethin 
like a glass of wine!” For myself, 
like Prevot’s dinner and wines at least 
as well as Very’s, and his salon, and 
le of waiting, a great deal better. 
But Very has been talked about in 
Bpguad 3 and, that once done—ra 
tra 


Thereare some “ blacking” shopsadd- 
ed to the puanteur of the Palais Royal, 
into which any person, who is suffici- 
ently filthy, may walk, and enjoy the 
luxury of having his shoes cl up- 
on his feet.—I saw these institutions 
quoted in a book the other day as an 
example of the u/tra luxuriousness of 
the Parisians! There happens to be a 
coffee-house too in town, with not 
so much looking-glass quite about it, 
as Everington the linen-draper has in 
his shop—and all the world has been 
in arms about the “‘ Cufé de Mille Co- 
lonnes !”—with a tale about the beau- 
‘ty of the mistress of it, quite as ve- 

racious as the rest of the history. 

-. Good wine’s needing no bush, is no 
proverb of French manufacture. (And, 
peers 

’s ing no wine of the 
two would be the more popular max- 
im} But here is a house at which 
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two blind fiddlers play of an evening 
—and this becomes the “‘ Cafédes Aveu- 
gles!” At another, your currant wa- 
ter is served by persons in masquerade 
dresses. And this place—(it would be 
beset in England)—is the “‘ Café Chi- 
nois !”” 


But the Milles Colonnes, of all your 
quackeries, reminds me of that which 
is the most wicked—the story about 
the beauty, and desirableness, of 
your women ! I always suspected the 
truth of this ‘account, because the 
French women whom I met abroad 
were not handsome; but your po- 
pulation of Paris more than realises 
my apprehensions—it is not merely 
not handsome, but the most inex- 
cusably unhandsome that I ever be- 
held. Your Grisettes, with their 
* neat ancles,” and “ bien chausses !” 
those themselves must be pug-nosed, 
who have written these things. For 
the “ ancles,” aud so forth, I think, 
in the mass, they are decidedly bad. 
In the rank of “ Grisettes,” searching 
most curiously the milliners’, glovers’, 
and haberdashers’ shops, I have been 
quite surprised to find so many girls 
so sinfully devoid of all attraction. 
The exceptions to this condition are 
few ; chiefly found among the higher 
classes—and then it is not at all clear 
1o me that beauty is understood in this 
country, where you have it. There is 
a girl lodges opposite to my house 
—she is a third-rate actress, .but cer- 
tainly the finest woman that I have 
seen in Paris—the French whom I 
talk to don’t particularly admire 
her, which is suspicious. Again, you 
have so many tender figures, round- 
about ways in your language, of no- 
minating the affliction which we know 
by the term, “ plainness.” There is 
your genti, which amounts to what 
we should call the “ pert.” Then 
there is your espiegle, used, I believe, 
when anybody squints ; and then your 
aimable, we translate, all over the 
world, as the “ perfectly detestable.” 

Certain it is, that both as to personal 
attraction, and as to the “ dressing,” 
* figure,” &c. upon which the French 
affect to plume themselves, they stand, 
take them in equal numbers, incom- 
parably below the English. Awkward 
as the people who come here are, many 
of them, in that which appertains to 
rank or fashion, you never meet a Wwell- 
dressed man or woman in the streets, 
but find that they are English. 

the French women, few of any 
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station, ever walk in the streets at all. 
In fact, they could not do so without 


too much to their lives, as well 
as their petticoats. Your narrow 
streets, without an approach to nd 
thing like pavement, and that filthy 
black kennel always running, (I never 
can conceive where it comes from !) 
even in the driest weather, through 
them, leaves one no hope ever to get 
home without being splashed, (¢c/a- 
boussé,) from head to foot, unless one is 
run over, and so brought home upon a 
shutter, within ten seconds after go- 
ing out! You may remind me here 
of Lisbon; but, in Lisbon, where 
mules and men were on an equal foot- 
ing, the streets were, most of them, 
far wider, and, still more, there was 
not a tithe of the same traffic through 
them. In Paris, nobody rides even 
on..horseback. Pole as I am in the 
exercise, 1 find it hardly practicable, 
Then, to return to the taste in dress, 
the prevailing fashion just now certain- 
ly here may be unlucky ; but as for a 
well-dressed woman, where you see 
one, she almost invariably has ‘copied 
the English style; and as for a well- 
dressed man, you never see such a 
thing at all. 

. And, really, a fact like this alone, it 
should tell with the English traveller 
who has known Bond Street, Picca- 
dilly, and Hyde Park in the month of 
June. The. people are silly enough, 
somé of them contemptible enough, 
but they are all gloriously well-ap- 
pointed, and splendid-looking. Re- 
collect the carriages, and the horses, 
{and the clean streets,) that we pub- 
lish ; take them, “‘ number and va- 
lue,” as we say in bankruptcy ; and 
have you one to twenty in their place, 
and if you have, when, and where are 
they to be seen? In truth, you know, 
my dear fellow, the people here have 
not pet the money. I am rich now ; 
you have always been so ; therefore we 
may properly disparage those who are 
otherwise. Look at the horses that 
we. ride and drive—at the grooms, 
(though they are the stupidest rogues 
ever livery was cast away upon, ) who 
follow us! The coats, such garments 


as I meet people buttoned into! so 
fantastic, and. so rusty, and shabby, 
with | ae are ve greasy, ill- 
moulded hats! Really there is not a 
Frenchman in all. Paris who can cut a 
coat fit even for a sloven, like me, to 


wear. And for grand display, either 
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of beauty, or “ fine linen,” think .of 
one of our t theatres on a full 


night! I don’t much like our scheme 


of public boxes ; but our keeping the 
second rank (which is fit to look u 
a better princi 


on,) in the pit, is 
} the ming Ee vy or n of 

e women’s i emselves,— 
looking their best, to go, is one I 
would not give up for the world. For 
it is all nonsense to talk of “ esprit,” 
and “ charm,” and “ fascina-. 
tion.” A heavy foot is my aversion, 
although it should support the mis- 
tress of seven sciences. All the logic 
in the world, nay, all the wit, proceed- 
ing from a mouth too extended, can- 
not please me. I hate high cheek- 
bones and thin lips; women so gifted 
do not amount to the “ soft sex,” 
and, whatsoever woman would come 


into my grace, be it known that, mo- 
rally and physically, she must be 
** soft.” Ifshe have but one ha’porth 


of angularity in voice, feature, or feel- 
ing about her, je m’enfuis. If her ekin 
seems to be too tight for h ouhave 
noticed this blemish upon the fore 
head >—I am lost for ever. Certainly; 
if a man did find a woman here that 
he could take a fancy to, his only hope 
must lie in her conscience. Alterna- 
tive, diversion, supplies even to run 
away with, there would be none; and 
he must buy, no matter at what price; 
for there would be no second article in 
the market. 

And there is another point, more- 
over, here, of n consideration ; 
I don’t impute it as matter of blame 
to the people, but certainly it is an 
argument of ridicule against those who 
madden about them. The habits and 
little customs of the French women, 


a great many of them, ought not to be 
t to an Englishman of culti- 


vated taste. These things are matter 
of ee jane is very little that 
can be ca ight or wrong, €xcept 
ra ape is ** to the eagperanriat ie oon 

or that very reason, ve 
been soousomell pay ager is held 
correct and fitti 


in England, anny 
to find a great in France wor 
of sudden alteration. And don’t non- 
suit me hefe, I entreat, by a reference 
to lords” and “ ladies,” whom you 
think I have not seen. I mean to take 
to the Peerage exclusively within this 
week. After next Thursday, I won't 
know a Chevalier even by sight. But, 
in the meantime, there ought to be 
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good ee out va the mere pre- 
cincts court, (supposing them 
to exist within it;)'and T tall -you 
that, in reasonable society, as to 
cotidition, disciples of the fagon 
Rambouilles are of every day occur- 
rence. Consult the best authorities, 
the French writers of gossip for the 
last ‘thirty years, upon this head ?— 
But you know how it stands already. 
There is no bad taste in a New Zea- 
lander liking train oil—but if an Eng- 
lish nobleman said he liked to dri 
out of his lamp, we should think him 
an odd fellow. 
All Paris runs over with objects and 
exhibitions—I don’t mean with de- 
_praved or wilfully indecent ones—but 
still with yet doe i on ie 
not in the compan a 
withoat | horror. Our own streets in 
Seapteas Giaprecefaliy oo ; bet the 
» di so; but the 
dove the abuse Se it—a certain 
severity would be n to cure ; 
and that is a severity which (though 
we don’t talk so much of the empire 
des femmes as you do) we are never- 
theless Maw ay always to a 
By. People with us, too, all feel the 
culty, and agree not to perceive it ; 
which very moral fiction lightens its 
tion in a considerable . 
ut in Paris it is quite another affair. 
Upon ets ped points, “ least, 
are @ -speaking le. 
i the window of a onier and jew- 
eller in the Palais Royal, I saw an 
affiche in full detail upon a 
subject too monstrous for the bill even 
of an English quack-doctor to have 
discussed. There it hangs at this mo- 
ment, meeting the eyes of all persons, 
male or female, who look into the shop 
for articles of trade. In a picture shop 
os a caricature shop) ten yards far- 
on, you find subjects treated, not 
unchaste or immoral, but such as 
cleanliness, and what be call “ 
wong, ” prevents ein Bogland 
from adverting to. Aga, not only do 
the signsof certain public “ convenien- 
ces,” with elaborate commendations of 
their yese eget Da ou . the _ 
upon every publi » but, in the 
most fashionable of Paris, there 
are two lines of verse, now newly 


Las up, agen at a reer 
! 7 toa 
passengers, peculiarly, to-a range 
The same oppositeness to the ac- 
customed opinions of decent English 
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men, prevails in a hundred other 
ints, which must be familiar to you. 
won't speak of the sorties from the 
om ee hen I confess I like to be 


a stranger of sometimes. My 
own landlady—I knocked at the door 
of her boudotr—‘ Come in !”—I open- 
ed, and (it makes one sick, you know, ) 
there she was without her wig. Cail- 
ing at a friend’s hotel, I saw his host- 
ess, a very prudent woman, at needle- 
work in a parlour, and sitting, with 
the greatest unconcern, in such a posi- 
tion as exhibited one of her legs, con- 
siderably above the knee, to a whole 
court-yard of valets and ostlers, inde- 
pendent of strangers (ten in five mi- 
nutes) passing in or out of the house. 
Another—as respectable a woman as 
any in Paris—expressed her surprise 
at the apparent chastity of my habits ! 
and concluded with cautions against 
mistakes which, as a foreigner, I might 
be liable to fall into. And, what is 
worse than all, the people here, too, 
except those of entirely the higher or- 
der, are most wickedly negligent in the 
nicer economy of their persons ; and, 
of all criminals in the world—if any 
such offender be in existence—a wo- 
man who is not over fastidious in all 
her personal arrangements and dispo- 
sitions, is to me the most justifiably 
smotherable. Blessed be the code of 
Mahomet, which makes familiarity 
with soap and water a condition for 
people going te Heaven. When I was 
a soldier, I used to make love to m 
washer-woman, (failing read iro | 
that I might rejoice in a clean shirt 
once a-day.—N. B. As the Mahometan 
law allows women no interest in Hea- 
ven, it became necessary to —— 
statutes to insure their good behaviour 
on earth ; and I make no doubt that 
the Turkish custom of tying females 
in a sack and throwing t into the 
sea,.was originally devised (water and 
towel) as a punishment for lapses from 

nal propreté and neatness. 

Don’t take it that I mean to chal- 
lenge the real views of any people in 
any country ; but I object to preten- 
sions unfounded in fact, and, parti- 
cularly, to plaudits bestowed without 
comprehension. They talk in France 
never ceasingly—it is advertised even 
to sickening—the devotion—the ador- 
ation—the blind submission, id, 
nationally, here to women—I will put 
it to yourself—were you ever in any 
country, where women were. so. little 

4 
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really | or r > 'Pwen 

panchnnainee eobeh-ees With biee 
ror—was it possible such a thing ever 
happened, as that a clown should 
“sell his wife’—even with her own 
consent—in a public market in Eng- 
land? Those same men would stop, 
the next’ moment, to see a wretched 
woman stand upon her head, and 
tumble, on the Boulevards—such a 
display of female ae as our 
coarsest clown would scarcely witness 
without abhorrence. And, in plain 
words, that which passes here for the 
** empire” of “ the sex,” seems to me 
to be little else than their most entire 
neglect, and discreditable oppression. 
Prose against jealousy as long as you 
will—it is the last feeling in a man 
which women ever were, or ever will 
be, distressed about ; but, granting 
that we should “ rise superior” to be- 
ing jealous of a woman, is it necessary 
also that we should be ‘ superior” to 
guarding her from insult? Is it that 
I am “ jealous” of my wife, because 
I think it advisable to take care she is 
not -affronted in the street? Must I 
prove my reliance on the correctness 
of her feelings, by exposing them, on 
every ible occasion, to outrage? I 
hear sufficient, and to spare, about the 
“* despotic reign” of Woman in this 
country—of her absolute direction in 
all affairs—her paramount authority 
in all establishments ; but I protest, 
before Heaven, all the “‘ empire” that 
I see her exercise amounts to this— 
that she has nearly every kind of duty 
cast upon her, except those which she 


ought properly to perform. J hate the 


mixing woman in the business of life ; 
still more, the committing it passively 
to her direction. Jet the countess 
make ill verses, and avoid politics; 
the tradesman’s lady keep from the 
window, and — children. It 
be convenient for a shopkeeper to 
let his pretty. wife cheat oot nt 
—let my countrymen forego thie bene- 
fit of that convenience. All jobbing 
in fémales—even by implication—is 
base and mec wee = Woman is - 
property—per a man’s only~ 
one ; then, if he b's teas, let raw: 
exclusive one—if [I were a tinker, I’d 
stab the that squinted on my 
tral “A plague on your “ aimable 
a and the devil, - all — 
** Reciprocity!” I cou 
pardon:a inan, I think, for seizing that 
which ed tohis:neighbour ; but 
Vor. XVI. 


never for letting his neighbour take 4 
particle of what belonged to himself. ' 

cperey, 1h mageey at poepeetoee 
property, in matters an ) 
ath prevails less in France than 
Rngland.. The French dine yeu’in _ 
ee with their eo poe A ay 

ure is pa in open air, or it 

crowded chee dedne The desire to 
be “ to one’s self” —there is nothing 
but the vulgarism expresses it—is a 
feeling unknown to the inhabitants of 
Paris ; and this love of publication— 
whether it be a cause or an effect— 
brings me to one circumstance if 
which you really have the advantage 
of us. 

I-don’t like being elbowed by 4 
crowd anywhere—but that which we 
call a ** mob,” is to be found only in 
England or in Ireland. The w 
temperament of the man of the * third 
estate,” and I may add of the second, 
(to say nothing of the first )—his pas- 
sions — wishes — eae — disposi- 
tions—are perfectly opposite in Paris 
and in London. In London, scourged 
and out-lawed, trammelled and fet- 
tered, as it is, the spirit of personal 
quarrel meets you at every corner, 
with an invitation to be shot, or have 
your bones broken. The labourin 
poor live like fox-hounds in # kenne 
whom nothing but the huntsman’s 
whip keeps from tearing one another 
in pieces. Present seems to be 
the only end, in their own view, that 
the people were born for. It is curi-~ 
ous to observe, how deeply and gene- 
rally this disposition imbues the na- 
— character —every meen seems 
watching in society for ano 
to dance a hornpipe on the body a 
his fellow. ‘You never’iu your life 
walked as a stranger into a full coffee- 


‘room, or passed a trio, (single-~hand+ 


ed,) lounging in ‘the street, that you 
did not feel that your safety from af- 
front lay in your power to knock down 
the artist who should offer it to you. * 

Your Sunday clerk pokes your Sun- 


day prentice ; your Sunday shoemaker 


pushes both into the kennel ; to have 
a hundred pounds a-year more than 
« the gentleman at next door,” (and 
takeaway the Old Bailey,) isto have your 
house fired, or, at least, your windows 
broken. Cosi: fun tutti /—you can only 
perceive the extent to'w the right 
of force applies in England, by resi- 
ding on the Continent. We live in.the 
interchange not — offices, but of 
4 
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violent blows. ‘The first resort through- 
out the nation at large, seems to be 
the course which I once heard recom- 
fy oo - Fleet Binectinhe 
was ing,—* Spit in your fist, 
Jack,” said the pe tee Jack” was 

tting rather the worst of it—‘ Spit 
in your fist, Jack,”—and the whole 
crowd assented—‘‘ Spit in your fist, 
and go in /”—Your hackney coachman 
demands double his fare; and, even 
when yousubmit, will call you “horse” 
into the bargain. Your waterman has 
much ado to keep from drowning him- 
self, that he may at the sametime-give 
the man who hires him a “ ducking.” 
A lamplighter throws his spare oil 
about jocosely ; urchins pelt each other 
with mud, that a chance splash niay 
fall upon the nger ; itinerant 
dealers collar you as they offer their 
wares for sale ; butcher boys, and mail- 
coach drivers, run people down for 
their amusement as well as for their 
convenience ; women (in the street) 
desire to embrace you, and overpower 
you with execrations when youdecline ; 
and watchmen take you up, (no crime 
committed, ) growing rampant in the 
exercise of their authority ! 

Now, in France, the conirat social 
is of a very different character. Your 
Englishiaan, (especially after the se- 
cond glass,) like Duke Richard, ‘‘ has 
no brother.” Pass a market, a wharf, 
or even a merrymaking—the abiders 
not only curse you, but they curse one 
another. The oath among us, is not 
an excrescence or a garnish, but an in- 
tegral and important member in every 
sentence. We have as many ways of 
sending a soul to hell in London, as 
they have of sending an egg to table 

and more variety in them) at Paris. 
Our London carmen—firemen—box- 
ers—mail-coach guards—and Thames- 
street porters—the whole globe could 
not match them for figure, insolence, 
courage, or ill-humour !—I heard a 
‘fellow the day before I left London— 
he was a “ navigator,” digging out a 
sewer in Clare Market, and an inha- 
bitant was in doubt whether the foun- 
dation of his house might not be affect- 
ed.—* No, no!” said my friend, with 
‘the greatest coolness, “‘ not yet—no 
danger at all yet. But, when I get over 
on the other side,” pointing, and work- 
ing onwards, ‘‘ you'll come rattling 
alown, all the row of. you, as nice as can 


In France, thereareno battlesamong 
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the lower orders; few quarrels ; and 
a little ill language goes a-great way. 
Your domestic servant has the art to 
be perfectly familiar, and yet never 
disrespectful ; and this lies by no means 
in his acquiescence, of course, in your 
opinions, but in the tact and good hu- 
mour with which he contradicts you. 
‘The same feeling prevails—an absence 
of heart-burning between rich and 
poor—in all-the minor ordinary trans- 
actions of life. Your hackney-coach- 
man takes his fare with a short bow— 
remercie, for the little pour boire—and 
there is kindness.on both sides. The 
postilions are half spoiled by English 
travellers, but there is still the dispo- 
sition to be bon enfant. If you quar- 
rel, the thing is forgotten in ten mi- 
nutes ; (while an Englishman would 
sulk over it for ten days ;) they laugh, 
‘* put on,” afresh, and seem to wish to 
keep in charity for all sakes. So, the 
drayman—though they have no rule 
for “‘ sides,” in driving, does not block 
up a street at any time for his diver- 
sion. So the man whom you sit next 
to in the pit at the theatre, does not 
make himself as large as possible in 
order to.incommode you. So, 

I was present here, ten days age, 
at the Fete St Louis. All Paris was 
in the streets, and all France was in 
Paris. The gardens of the Thuilic- 
ries were crowded—the Champs Ely- 
seés—on etouffoit ! as a French sol- 
dier said, making his way out to let 
ine enter. There were loaves of bread, 
by pyramids, given away in the day. 
Sausages, neatly wrapped in white 
paper, fell, like manna, from raised 
stages, upon the muititude. Wine— 
Jack Cade himself could have desired 
no more—poured from twenty con- 
duits at the same moment! On the 
day preceding the fete, all the specta- 
cies of Paris were thrown open graiis. 
On the day itself, three spacious the- 
atres—stages larger than those of our 
theatre in the Haymarket—were ereet- 
ed in the Bois de Boulogne, where'the 
farces of Vadé (the pieces de lu Halle) 
were performed at intervals during 
the evening. ‘There were rope-dan~- 
cers caracolling thirty feet over the 
heads of the spectators ; jugglers who 
made your eyes the dupes of your 
other senses ; and gamesters, from gin- 
gerbread nuts to stakes of crown-pie- 
ces. There were the mals de Cocaguwe 
(May Poles)—men climbing for purses, 





-and no one hooting when they failed. 
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There were illuminations ; fireworks 
of real brilliancy and taste ; and mu- 
sic, dancing, and wine (as I told you) 
at discretion—and yet, during the 
whole feast, which lasted from noon 
till after midnight, I did not hear of 
oennd, or see a single act of out- 


I saw but six persons (all in one 
party) intoxicated ; they were of the 
_— class, and were viewed — 

most perfect disgust by everybody 
who sppevestied them. I did not hear 
of one robbery committed during the 
day ; and I don’t think that two po- 
lice interferences, of any kind, arose 
out of it. In fact, the t mass of 
assaults, and frauds, and felonies, which 
engage our dozen police magistrates 
from morning te night, here are un- 
known. “ Accidents and offences” 
form no head (instead of occupying 
four columns) in the daily newspa- 
Here are lotteries drawing every 
day in the year ; gaming-houses (ac- 
commodated to all degrees) openly 
sanctioned by the legislature _ ne 
a dissipated, if not idle, ma 
Sd deuanndesiana careless of religi- 
ous observance ; and yet, with all these 
inducements to irregularity, there is 
not only this. extraordinary peaceful- 
ness, but the honesty, even of the poor- 
a (as regards abstinence from 
):is such as must be seen almost 
before it can be credited. 
~ This.“ honesty” is quite unintelli- 
gible to an Englishman ; who has no 
idea generally of ag 4 his property 
to persons who seem likely to be in 
want of it. We have never been fa- 
mous for self-denial, since the time 
when Alfred hung up golden bracelets 
in the highways ; and, as to that con- 
undrum, it has never been clear to me, 
that purses of unmarked coin would 
have been treated with the same de- 
ference. The French themselves, too, 
are somewhat divided how to account 
for their own integrity. One very 
learned m assured me that the 
secret lay in the Police—in the impos- 
sibility that an offender saw of esca- 
ing. * Every man, sir,” said he, “ be- 
ieves implicitly that, even in his 
sleep, he is overlooked,—that his very 
bed- would rise up into gen- 
darmes, if he snored a secret (against 
the statute) to his pillow.” Others 
hold that the French honesty is a na- 
tural state, and that it is we—the Eng- 
lish—whom commerce has corrupted.’ 
For, say they,—-“ wealth ebbs and 
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flows. —Floods make us drunk—neap- 
tides leave us to starve, Sudden.r 
of trade, then ‘you are rich—and that 
leads you to gin and water, broken 
heads, and the Sessions. Sudden stop- 
pages, then'yoy are without bread;— 
and that goes to the pawnbrokers, and 
the Old Bailey?" -~ 

« Then‘Adam Smith, sir; holds that 
extremes.——The Dutch, you know, 
next to you English, ‘are the greatest 
rogues in the world ? and then — 
your Jew—you see, poverty to him, 
or at least mri S-eaknowss He 
gets you a crop of wheat off a flint 
stone—trades and thrives, where a 
Christian must rob or starve.—But 
then, whenever an occupation is 80 
very villainous—so quite abhorrent to 
humanity—that no Christian rogue 
will undertake it, why, sir, you find a 
Jew stepping in to exercise it, and 
raising the commodity thirty per cent, 
because he has the monopoly.” ‘This 
all sounded very reasonably at first ; 
but, ufiluckily, I happened to recoilect, 
that although few offences against the 
law are committed in Paris, all offences 
not against the law thrive luxuriant! 
enough. So, in the end, I came bac 
again to the “ Police.”—And then 
eame the question how national cha- 
racter—upon the broad view—stood 
under such a Police?—and then I 
thought that if I went any farther IT 
should be likely to get out of my depth. 
So I covered my retreat by pronoun- 
cing—that though the English did 
get hanged now ar 4 then—there were 
always enough of them survived for 
every n , and that they 
were, moreover, (for the benefit of 
es neighbours,) the hardest hitting 
people in Europe. . 

And Londen is such a hive too, as 
regards population and extent, that it 
affords extra-facilities to fraud’ and 
robbery. No man knows his neigh- 
bour ; authority knows nobody; and 
a swindler who can pay his way for a 
month— sometimes a swindler who 
cannot, may ride and drink with 
noblemen. I remember the son ‘of a 
carpenter once; who had a trifle in 


‘ready money, assuming the title of 


“ Baron,” and lasting, in Bond Street, 
more than'a Another time, at 
P***s, ‘after the arrival oe new “ Es- 
quire” in a post-chaise and four, came 
his mother, a good careful old xe 
to advertise the k of the housé, in 
person, that he had no means beyond 
some seventy pounds—and that, he 
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had abstracted from her Escritoir. In: 
gee a Le nae a 
a different our game, at 


scale—y 

thing, is.“‘ chicken hazard,” to the 
game we play in England:, We trade 
in lives as familiarly as you trade here 
in wafers—have an eric for men’s 
hearts, and hire out their constitutions. 
by the day. Look at our daily outlay 
for mere conveniences (independent 
* shory at eonns} mrereth, and wate 

inery, ital. our Brighton 
coach-hores, they run four years, and 
then their “ work” is ‘‘ done,”—this, 
is to save two hours of time, perhaps, 
daily in the four-and-twenty. Your 
cdal-heaver,. by the force of mere 
muscle, gains eight shillings a-day— 
not one in twenty of these men lives 
to be forty years of age. Men, or cat- 
tle, with us, it is a short life anda 
merry one. We pay—we lay oui—we 
use up rers we wear out three 
to your one—horses thirty—whips— 
(this is the saddest of the affair) a thou- 
sand. And ye it makes a glorious spec- 
tacle, the whole, if notquitea satisfying, 
a strangely cheering, and exciting one. 
—The thunder is a bolder sound than 
kettle drumming—the steam-engine, a 
grander triumph than the barrel organ, 
and the Thames, black asit is from the 
*€ Pool” to “* Westminster,” will arrest 
more attention, even from triflers, 


than the iest of your gold fish 
nds at ethane or Versailles 
eros Os ae I pas, of it 
—is a iving for an Englishman 
who is luxurious and poor. He who 
loves sogiety, and has not large reve- 
nues, will do well here. He who can- 
not—even in the streets—get out of 
the reach of the lower orders, must 
have strong nerves, or dull 
tions, if he stays in London. But, for 
a man of fortune, the case is differ- 
ent—and I see very little in France 
that such a man cannet obtain in 
England ; while he has a hundred 
slnaingmenel nx ysies at home, which 
he will in vain for among you. 
To your cuisine, no man bows with 
more deference than I do. Your Pot- 
ages, all—Julienne—Pureé—Printa~ 
mere—are p hic, Your J'ritots 
de Poulet, almost inyariably the most 
refined of human preparations. Your 
taste for souel is exemplary ; your use 


of pe. sauce tartare, redeeming ; I, 
end to, the devil (for whose digestion. 


only they ere ft) all 


our ‘ turtles,” 





. restaurateurs in the 
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a word about some of your dishes 
with long names, which are only fa- 


, Miliar preparations, more known than 


esteemed. among ourselves; (time, 
whereof the memory of my grandmo- 
ther is not to the contrary ;) but then 
the mistake that you fall into, is in 
imagining that there is no cookery ex 
cept in France. You forget that, take 
away only one or twoprojections, (such. 
as the Omelette souffleé for instance,) 
which I take to be belles articles ra- 
ther than pungent dainties, I can get 
almost every French mets just as per- 
fect in Leicester Square, as at. the. 
Rocher de Cancalle.; and this, in ad- 
dition to many matters in high per- 
fection, which, in Paris, you get in no 
perfection at all. For, to take the ar- 
ticle of fish—(if I am to play the 
gourmand)—you have neither good 
fish in Paris, nor a good mode (gene- 
rally) of dressing it. Think of our sal- 
mon—sole—turbot—and, still more, 
the coguillage—in which we excel you. 
shamefully! What. say you to our 
venison—or to the simple slice—(the 
centre slice) of beef, or mutton ; cut 
with a sharp knife qari can only be 
in England) from a hauneh, or sirloin, 
of twenty pounds !—morsels which 
may take rank, I say, and ‘ bonnet- 
ted,” notwithstanding their Spartan 


plainness, with the very proudest ser- 
vices, and most diactieek of foreign 
manufacture ? 

Still, you are a fine people !—Cof- 
fee |—I can have it made, but there és 
none made in England such as you 
make in Paris. Ice, ‘‘ value upon 
me” for also, All our preparations of 
it are weak and inexpensive.- Wines, 
beds, liqueurs, and. ornamental furni- 
ture—take credit for all these to what 
extent you will. Our English beds 
are always detestable; some of your 
most exquisite wines are spoiled in the 
carriage to us. I am frank—liberal, 
—and, therefore, though your fresh- 
butter is never well flavoured—though 
the luscious mysteries of the “ fruit 
pudding” are as a book undiselosed to 
you,,and your “‘ bonne double bierre 
de mars,” is the drink accursett of God 
and man, ‘‘, small beer,”— though, 
from sunrise to nightfall, throughout 
your city, the poele is, perpetually go- 
ing—though you can’t open your win- 
dow to breathe without taking in the 
‘¢ immortal parts” of a fricandeau, or. 
get, from, the Rue Richelieu to your 
Palais Royal, 
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without half dining, gratis, on ham and 


haricol by the way—still these slight. 
my free criti-: 


flaws in a great 
cism shall scorn to dwell on ; and I will 
vote you wnequalled in gastronomic ar- 


rangement, if not absolutely unexcep- 


Apropos to the kitchen, however. 
Some of your best things in the way 
of “ show places,” at. Paris, are not by 
any means those that you make the 
most noise about. Your Halles; (if 
that be the proper term for the depots 
of fish, fruit, and poultry,)—your 
markets are the most convenient, and 
the most worthy of a great.city, that 
Ihave seen. There is a very fine mar- 
ket held in the t street of Art- 
werp, and curiously regulated and con- 
ducted too. Up to a given hour in the 
day, a broad street, near half a mile in 
length, is covered with produce (en 
vivres;) of every a i at en 
vegetables, game, thronged wit 
dealers. .At the sound of a bell, at one 
o'clock, all business ceases to a mo- 
ment. Buyers and sellers split their 

i 3 squadrons of fresh brooms 
march from their hiding-places, and, in 
twenty minutes, nota remnant of fish, 
nor the fragment ofa cabbage-leaf, lives 
to tell what was doing half an hour 
before. But this is a peculiar feature 
merely of arrangement; the Parismar- 
kets have circumstances of building 
about them, and greater curiosities of 
merchandize. hie 

It is a fine place, that great square 
that forms your Fish-market, so neatly 
covered in and paved, and: intersected 
pe cp cme water-courses; to keep 

the accumulation of slop and filth. 
Then the fish in which you deal, of 
ponds and rivers, though not so good 
as outsat the table, is more picturesque 


before it gets there. I like those long’ 


rows of wooden troughs anil tubs, filled 
with tench, eels, pike, perch, gudgeon, 
carp, and trout—all splashing, and 
swimming, and running races with one 
another, up to the very moment of 
their summons to the stew-pan. Then 
your Dumes dela Haile, are the finest 
females in Paris—a bold, showy, heal-~ 
thy-looking race of women—and of a 
rank, too, fer above our ladies who 
sell mackerel, (to. whom, in my igno= 
eee 
agaln, . ’ it, uitry, 

vegetables, make a gay f sare all, as 
you collect them; and I could give 
you credit, not only for these markets, 
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ooo 
though it may be doubted, perhaps,» 
Le an tion of shops is 
not more convenient,) but for a.great' 
many more of your ic dispositions; * 
Flan not that yp genre apr 
ignation constantly, by ing 2 tri-' 
umph for them whick they do not merit. : 
For, to take your Abattoirs, for in~' 
stance—the ion of which, beyond: 
the city, no: is well judged: The 
bulls d4mong us are inconvenient ‘at: 
Charing Cross. I believe have’ 
the grace never to go along Pall Mall. 
But what led you to this improve« 
ment ?—why sheer necessity. What’ 
could you do with mad oxen in your 
little, narrow, unpaved streets, but get 
rid of them? Why, you know, you, 
_—_ have ee ee 7 oe on —— 
from day- to i wn 
of a aN You would | passed: 
an as your — 7 any te 
0, three-fourths of it, ing. 1 
tween heaven and earth.. The a 
of cattle must have marched with a: 
surgeon (each) and two undertakers 
in its rear, to: provide for accidents! 
Therefore, (in this case, for instance, } 
ou should your honours meek~ 
Ys _ not talk soloud of the ‘‘ poe 
of eru t 74 “ til 1 i? “ce yo 
that we Sm in E Ot 

For as to the cruelty, I believe you: 
must pass for that—we spare very 
little, certainly, either ‘the living or 
the dead. For the ilence, it has 
been a good deal doubted, whether, in _ 
times of infectious malady, our butch~ 
ers have not always come best off. 
But, for the disgust !—a truce at once 
to your delicacy, if you please, my 
friend, and make way for mine, just 
as another of your famous “public 
institutions,” the “‘ Morgue” of Paris, 
comes tomy memory. — 

I went to look at this place almost 
as soon as I came ; fora good nuisance 
is asexciting often as a gayer spectacle ¥ 
but I had no conception how good 
the morque ern us or that itcould’ 
giveme a coup, who had seen so 
— unseemly, here and there, ‘ale: 


My man went erage = 
Sunday evening before the Fete ; 
there asec ibjects im exhibition—~ 
‘* no doubt there would besonie in the 
morning.”-—So I’ walked down “ im 
the morning,” and ‘I found the place’ 
out some yards Before I reache y 
immediately:into the’ street, was y 


& 





staircase, leading to the abode, over 
head; of the Concierge, or k ; 
who must live in an atmosphere of ex- 
halationsconsiderably worse than those 
of an hospital dissecting-room. Round 
the walls, hung coils of , black, 
soddened, and greasy ; with hooks and 
pulleys used in drawing bodies from 
the river and elsewhere. And, to the 
left hand, divided from the spectator 
ie a Blass partition, were the “ sub- 
ects BY 
. There wére three men to be seen 
on the day that I was there ; all taken 
at different points out of the Seine ; 
and their appearance was cxtraordi- 
nary.. The water with which they 
were - , aided probabl os the 
process of decomposition, which was 
commencing, teal ‘stole the bodies 
to near twice their natural bulk ; and 
ane of them, who in his life must have 
been a large man, presented the hu- 
man figure under a new, and terrific 
aspect. ‘The swelling, from whatever 
cause it proceeded, was not of the 
stomach or abdomen merely, but ge- 
neral—all the limbs were those of a 
giant. The flesh, in most parts, was 
of a dusky green ; but the features 
were perfect, and might have been re- 
ised. I can’t describe to you the 
— which Soden breadth 
is corpse—joined to its unusual 
colour, produced upon the eye! It 
looked like a huge mishapen statue, 
of stone, or metal, corroded by damp 
and age. “The.other two bodies were 
less striking ; they had lain probably 
for a shorter time in the water ; but 
the Herculean chest of the tall man is 
before me still. ust" 

Over the heads of the figures hung 
their wretched clothes, all meal, 
oprecenily as cut off from - Out 

the windows above, on the side 
of the building next the river, some 
i y washed, but ex- 

,» was’ drying ; 
help fancying that a 
Concierge ward came 
perquisites of oa Office. I 
pains, afterwards, to ascer- 
tion of tlie title, Mor- 
this place bears, but could 


. 


jen, newl 
ill- 


f 


y 


E 


vt 


F 


iva 
a note in the old Diction- 


pg 
br hich 
oi 
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confined, and 3 and there was nire Royale— Morgue—aAlittlegro- 
that sort of damp inessupon'the ted room, in which a new petit te 
doors,and wood work which you find set, and must continue some hours, 
in buteheries, great kitchens, and tal- that the gaoler’s ordinary servants may 
- Jow-melters in England. To the better take notice of his face.” 
the: right:hand lay a narrow stone The whole was open to the street ; 


persons walked in and out as they 
went ‘by; and dogs were snuffing 
about, evidently attracted by the un- 
wholesome odour. 

- The Quartier, however, in which 
the Morgue stands, and the streets of 
the same rank on the far side of the 
river, are to me the most curious and 
interesting parts of Paris: In your 
streets of the higher class, I see not 
much beyond a town inferior, at most 
points, to our own ; but some of the 
meaner and older ones, say those be- 
hind the Quai des Augustins, give a 
notion to the fancy. ot what London 
might have been four centuries ago. 
In some of the Norman towns, Rouen 
particularly, this impression is still 
stronger. Our Richards, Henrys, and 
Edwards, are before you the moment 
you pass the gates of it. The ap- 

es to Rouen, both from the coast 
and from Paris, the latter particular- 
ly, are alone worth going to France to 
see. The-view, by moonlight, of the 
town and river, from a hill which they 
call, I think, Mont St Catherine, you 
would swear that the Scottish novel- 
ist, whoever he is, had studied from 
that very point. The town itself is 
still more curious, especially the parts 
near the Cathedral. I spent half a 
day in wandering about an immense 
inn at which I halted in the Rue‘ des 
Carmes, which had all the peculiari- 
ties of decay, amazing extent, and rude 
Gothic architecture about it. The 
house, ‘which ran, as usual, round a 
court-yard, seemed never to have been 
built at once, or upon any fixed de- 
sign, but to have got up, a room at a 
time, from hand to mouth, as the con- 
venience of different possessors, in the 
last thousand years, had suggested. 
There were garrets, with their walls 
five and forty degrees out of the per- 
pendicular! And sirange grotesque 
windows, or, rather, loop-holes, and 
monstrous approaches, meant for stair- 
cases, serving the rats to run up and 
down into what now were hay-lofts, 
lumber-rooms, and servants’ sleeping- 
chambers. The building reaching, 
upon the whole, I believe, to nine 
stories high ; as’ for the number of 
apartments, I could not count them ; 
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but it was a de inderamapto-ah Siete 
one end of the roe other. 

So Paris, in point of intiidings now 

- standing, shews you amuch older city 
than.London. You find houses, of 
hich seeing the outside, you could 
wish to see the inside—a curiosity 
never awakened in Russell or Bedford 
Square. The sterling romance of the 
place has departed with its bigotry and 
pride of Catholic regime ; but these 
are the abodes in which picturesque 
doings dwelt, although the spirit of 
their beauty livesno more, You weep 
for the suppression of the nunneries ; 
but the garrets of Pigault le Brun stil] 
remain—and I can put! my eye at this 
moment upon the identical three-cor- 
nered. window, through which my 
uncle Thomas penetrates from his pa- 
ternal home into the gite of the chim- 
ney-sweeps. 

But I am wayward, I dare say, and 
fanciful—for I cannot fall into a great 
deal that passes for very fine here. 
Sculpture is out of my line; but I 
throw away a little money now and then 
on pictures ; and I really cannot see 
how you can mention the modern artists 
of France on the same day with ours 
of England. What is there in David, 
(who seems to be excessively overra- 
ted,) or in Guerin, (whom I often like 
better,) or in Gerard, comparable to 
West, or to Sir Thomas Laurence ? 
Then,. for your second-rate people, 
there isa Mr Horace Vernet, who af- 
fects to paint with great knowledge of 
anatomy ; and I find a'whole host of 
people imitating this gentleman—who 
makes his figures look like the ‘‘ nerve” 
and “ blood-vessel” ‘‘ subjects” in the 
Medical Dictionary. Sometimes he 
goes a little farther than this, and puts 
a sinew or two in, for extra grace, of 
his own ; I certainly saw an Arabian 
horse, by him, which shewed more 
“* points” than ever any single quadru- 
ped came by fairly. 

The small pictures here—Tableaux 
de guere; I think they call them, though 
I’m sure I don’t know why—please 
me best. I have bought a picture of 
this kind, by an artist named Vigneron 
—the Death of a Deserter—which is 
extremely well imagined.. The coun- 
tenance of the soldier, as he kneels 
before the platoon, is very calm and 
manly, and, yet highly expressive ; 
and there is an admirable unconsci- 
ousness of danger about a poodle 

dog, who climbs upon’ his arm just 
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as the men are about to fire. I saw 


another. » I. believe by the same 
pecan ale, with. ; child, 
rown upon a rocky’ shore 
shipwreck. Four crows sitting oe 
a stone, watch the bodies, and are kept 
off by a smull dog who still survives. 
The snarl of the spaniel is very well 
given indeed ; and the eye of the prin- 
cipal crow still better. It ‘says dis- 
tinctly—‘* We can wait+-In a little 
while I shall eat you also.” These 
pictures, with a small one—a painting 
school—by Horace Vernet, are almost 
the only buyable ones I have seen out 
of a great collection. But the style 
does not seem to ne ay ou like 
to be “‘ great” in everything—fine hard 
outline ; plenty of gaudy colour, and 
canvass ten feet by six, isall the rage. 
Quackery—villainous: quackery !|— 
you do exceed us certainly in that. I 
wont talk about your theatres, because 
there is so much in them that cannot 
be appreciated by a foreigner ; but 
Marien, the bear at the Jardin des 
Plantes, is to me the first comedian 
in Paris. I have always thought that 
the humour of ‘Abia, and particu- 
larly the expression of their counte- 
nances, was not done justice to: Mar- 
ten is magnifique! ‘The: steical con- 
tempt with which he regards the ur 
chins who swarm round his den !— 
The grave sedulousness with which he 
‘© addresses himself again to sleep,” 
in spite of their Dfontez, Monsieur 
Marten—Montex, pour un gateau !-— 
as well knowing that, from such a 
quarter, no gateau is likely to come. 
And then, when a respectable-looking 
man appears, the immediate attention 
and compliance—the prompt obe- 
dience to the En, Montez donc, mon 
ani !—giving you credit for the apple, 
on the appearanee of your coat ! 
Marten might: have been bred a 
master of arts.. He has more d 
ment than six ‘sheriff's footmen al- 
ready. If he had only been taught to 
dance, he would have su ‘the 
footman who is at this moment prac- 
tising a cotillion over my head, with 
scrubbing brushes tied te his feet, in 
order that he may rome oer himself, 
and scower the:room at the same time. 
He deserves a grave in Pere LaChaise’s 
burying ground, which’ is the only real 
piece of lan dening about 
Paris ; and I will devote to him one of 
those wreaths, such as the love-sick 
girls there hang upon the tomb: of 
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truth, (to the confusion of sentiment!) 
are ad a meee we the 

ve-digger's er at the entrance 
ort ty -<he » ready moistened, 
for the sensibility of those who, in their 
“rane + or other promenades, may 
have of the pathetic come upon 


But farewell ! because writing is too 
tedious a mode of argument, and be- 
ity of the gentleman 

es too decided for 
me. Don’t make up your mind en- 
tirely, as most disputants do, that, 
where we differ, it is my ignorance 
and not your absurdity) that speaks. 

For the people here, remember—bating 


[Dee. 
that the women are not handsome—I 


am enchanted with them. For their - 


carriage and demeanour, it is the most 
delightful in the world ; for their sin- 
eens &@ prudent man—one way 
or other, that ought to make very little 
difference. Next week, Paris returns 
to town ; and I shall torr > mame all 
my credentials, and go industriously 
into good company fora month. By 
the end of that time, I make no doubt 
to be as perfectly informed upon all 
points of law, religion, or polity, civil 
and military, relating to the country, 
as Iam upon those others which I have 
enlightened you as to in this letter. If, 
then, you will get on horseback with 
me, and traverse France, from the 
Seine to the Loire, I am yours; but 
a longer residence in Paris—unless 
something very unexpected turns up 
in the paths of greatness—will not be 
necessary to the entertainment of, 
Yours, 
C. E. 





NOTICE OF “‘ THE VALIANT SCOT,” AN ANCIENT ENGLISH DRAMA, 
FOUNDED ON THE STORY OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Mr Nortu, 

It may, in all probability, be un- 
‘known even to you, that our famous 
Scotch hero, Sir William Wallace, was 
introduced upon ‘the English stage so 
early as the year 1637. The play in 
which his achievements are thus eele- 
brated is in the extremest degree rare. 
Indeed I do not believe there are more 
than three copies now in existence. 

It is very bastil and inaccurately 
mentioned in the Biographia Drama- 
tica, vol: III. p. 376 ; but, except this 
notice, I have not met with any re- 
ference to it in any of the critical works 
in which the affairs of our old drama 
are handled. — abounding in 
many most curious and valuable spe- 
cimens of antique phraseology, some 
of which might be applied with great 
success to the elucidation of our great 
— no allusion to this play occurs in 

Variorum Shakespeare, nor in any 
of the dramatic works edited by Isaac 

The play hes this ttle 
- 7 this title-page :— 

yelg THE VALIANT ScoT, 
. By J. W. Gewr., 
Lonnon: 

Printed by Thomas , for John 
Waterson } and are to be sold at his 
Shop, in Paul’s Church- Yard, at the 
Signe of the Crowne. 1637. 


And then follows a Dedication to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, signed by Wil- 
liam Bowyer. 

I am unable to offer any guess as to 
the author, though his initials may 
perhaps be sufficient to guide some 
more experienced person to the mark. 

One of the most curious things in 
this play is the Scotch interspersed in 
its dialogue. I am not aware of any 
earlier attempt to introduce this dialect 
upon the stage, unless we consider Ben 
Jonson’s Pastoral Drama as one ; and, 
indeed, I think it is sufficiently obvi- 


‘Ous that, like Ben, the author of this 


drama had paid a visit to Seotland. I 
suppose, however, he was a native of 
the north of England, since, with a 
few occasional exceptions, his Scotch 
is spelt so as to give it a very York- 
shire air. Ido not allude to such of 
his characters as the old Friar ; for the 
studiously antiquated language of these 
is evidently a transcript (to the best of 
the author's power) of the style of the 


_ old Scotch poets and chroniclers. 


Without ve a sr therefore, 
allow me to introduee you to Tux 
Vatrant Scot. The play opens at 


Ayr, in Scotland, where the Commis- 

sioners of the English King are assem- 

bled in eouncil. Of these the chief are 

Haselrigge, Thorne, Selby, and one 
10 
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Sir Jeoffrey Wiseacre, a foolish old 


Enter Hastenicc, THorve, SELBY, 
and Sin JEOFF REY WISEACRE.- 
Thorne. pt Leena since it hath 


Reno Edward, his special | favour, 
To spheare us in this height of eminence, 
And make us rulers over Scotland, 
Let's shew ourselves worthy the dignities 
Conferr’d upon us. 

, Sel. That's not by lenity ; 
For, howsoe’er the armed hand of war 
Has made them ours, they are a nation 
Haughty and full of spleen, and must be 


With straighter reins and rougher bitts. 
Thorne. Ahlas ! 

I find them easie, tractable, and mild ; 

Autority may, with a slender twine, 

Hold in the strongest head ;—then what 
needs tyranny 

Use rein or bitt? By this all doubts are 
clear’d— 


Tis always better. to be loved than fear’d 
And, by your leave, Sir Thomas, 

We have good reason to defend our own. 

. Sel. You are as cleer of danger, and as 


free from foes——- 
Has. As he that holds a hungry wolfe 
by the ears. 
The are true—trust not thy wife 
secrets, nor thy vassall with thy life, 
Sound example Foon it. 
Sir Jeoff. An vate policy confirms it. 


I could urge reason 5 a. ew cause where- 
fore, and speak to purpose whereby ; but my 
betters are in place—I know thera to be 

pregnant ; and a ready wit’s worth all. 
Sel. Fe our own safeties, then, and 

*s honour, 

Let us er what our king hardly wonne. 
Has. To that effect call’d we this solemne 


meeting, 

To which we have summon'd divers— 
chiefly Wallace, 

Tate Sheriffe of Ayr, which Office, though 
the 


Conferr’d on me, the haughty Scot thinks 


much 
To tender up.—Observe his insolence. 
Enter Old Wauwack, and takes his place. 
Sel. + Sears 2g groom ! this is a seat 


And not for 
a Wall. saa "tis a seat 


grandsire ha 
Aud held with work od tll Rawat's 


Vou. a XVI. 


with unabated 
hold, in the bars ny ick of time, ' 


Senatonnnyieaty Wallace will still 


. Sel. Brees Wallace dases'netcoee 

adem, tabs Though subject un 
must, and! ject unto 
Edward, . 

I’m Selby’s equal, both in birth and place. 

pe Rape ene com 

wii 

Ms cans anda eiiuediotee 

Has. You'll find he. did. ee 


commission, 
And tell me then if Selby or yourself 
Be Sheriffe of Ayr. wa" 
O. Wall. ( Reads.) To m: 
commands y king 


I humbly bend, resigning on my knee 
¢ 


Both staffe and office. — 
Selby. (Taking the staff.)—Which thus 
Selby breaks 


Over — ‘and now, proud sir, ac- 
‘ Ww, ‘ 
Selby your ruler, and with your place re- 


signe 
Your castle and your lands. 
O. Wall. That’s not inscribed in your 
commission. 
What the king has given, I surrender.— 
For my lands, they’re still mine own, 
Were purchased with the sweat of my dear 


ancestors ; 
And ere I les a pole, a foot, ay, or the 
smallest turf 
A silly lark may build on—I’ll lose life ! 
Sel. At your own choice; either your 


or life; 
Or both— 
O. Wall. Or neither—Royal Edward's 


Sits peas malice. 

Se Surly groom 
ears Sve sy whet evidence, 
on, deryon hi Gout ag 

0. Wall Selby, by none. That little 

which I had 
I have given my sonne, a boy of that proud 


As, should lhe hear thy insolent demand, 
Would pluck thee from thy seat, and lay 


'y head 
A satisfaction at his father’s feet. _ . 
But heavens torbid it: Selby, thus it 
stands, 
Thou hast my office, and my sonne my 
lands. 


Sel. He must shew how he holds” em. 
O. Wall. So he can, 
one. —a will shew evidence sufficient ; 
ine, my deere and m d. 
sire’s sword—- ss oe 
He —— evidence about him, Selby, 
c 


This altercation is still on 
spirit, when lo, and-be- 
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Enter yr erent ae and other 
oe in rs 
wee t come, Peg, 
pr re ea 


Why shila T hayd mm Scottis 
face? Pny Soot face is ab gue as Jae 
‘face; "tis a true Scottis face 

~ Sel. I know ’tis, sweet Peggy ; and 
because ’tis not a picture for every painter 
Soa ar at oe 


Peg. Hi yare flee-flaps!- Na Scottis 
woeman nae aimee that luke the mas- 
ter Painter abuife guifes her. Whare mun 
I gangand now ? Fay, fay, fay, what lossell 


=m that am hurrand thus till and fra 
with sweards and wapins ? Why muna 
ln sd florishing 


backerd men Lanes Se 
about me? A court ay-game ? 


¥. Sel. No, Peggy, th’art my prison- 
er; but here’s thy jail. 
(Attempting to embrace her. 
PS ta. yee my jailor ? ? What kin bin 
Fiano senu* you ? whare’s 
? Wha at foule loone amang you 
that mun cae my 


Y. Sel. Here’s no man lave your hang- 
man, or 

Peg. Wha then be you ? 

Y. Sel. Your friends that hold you only 
in bonds of love. 

Peg. I reckand muckle your luife ; fay 
upon sike luife! The awd féllon thief, 
luifand the true man’s siller, as you luif- 
and me.—I’de rather be a Scutchman’s 
whore, then an Englishman's waife, and 
be dreave to th’ kirke with helters. 

¥. ea Tell me, what proud Scot loves 

thee ? 


What Scot dare touch thee, now th’art 
Selbie’s ?— 
Peg. thee! 
Hang thee, meazle’d lowne, 
What Scuttishman darres ?—guiff my luife 
understood m 
Cai Gal's dear earth ‘pea’ dd ‘no fades 


As butcher's kie to the grund, he sud you 


Second Gallant. All mildnesse is in vain, 
‘take some rough course. 
Y. Sel. To th’ church"! Away !—I'll 
her there by force. 
First Gallant. Away with her! 


Enter WaLLace, CUMMING, and MEN- 
TEITH.—PEGeyY runs to WALLACE. 
&ec. Gall. Yonder’s Wallace, and’s true. 
¥. Sel. The devill and’s dambe bee’t, 

not. ‘ 
eg. O my luife! 
Sotherne Carles mickle wrang 
Pehs me warcke, 
now wad foree me gange untill the 
kirke 





[Dec 
And — Selby. Wallace, my jo, 
¥ Sel. Unhecid that beauteous prize. 


Proud slave, ’tis mine. 
Wallace. Slave!” th’art a villain, Selby. 
Y. Sel. Are you so brave ? 
Wall. Looke to my wench. 
Cumming and Menteith. Kill’em. 
Wall, We are no stares to die by 

dozens. 
Back! 


eel, Sel. 
Ranh rane ”s mine ; and if one single Scot, 
ip of your ras dares answer me, 
forth !— 
wall our first man I, sir. 


Selby, this, requests (with 
great propriety) that Wallace and he 
may be left to settle their quarrel sol/us 
cum solo. All the rest go away accord- 
ingly, and the business is soon settled. 


Wall. If you can win her, weare her— 
She’s wholly mine. 
Y. Sel. She is ? 
Wali. She is. Our lasses are not Eng- 
lish common ; 
Ime right Seotch faa, till death stick to a 
woman. 
Y. Sel. And to the death thou shalt ; no 
more but this 
Thou shalt heare from me, Scot. 
Wall. When ? 
. ¥. Sel. Instantly. 
Make choice,+ sir, of your weapon, time, 
and p 
Wall. This whinyard. 
Y. Sel. This. 
Wall. Our swords do now agree, 
And of one length and scantling. Why 
should not we— 
If we must surgeons have to-morrow, or 
anon— 
I’stt not as good now? ’tis the English 
fashion 


To swagger it out, and then drink, and 


then fight, 
And kill in cold blood, having slept sound 
all night. 


night. 
And oftentimes all gash’d the seconds fall. 
When home in whole skins come the prin- 


cipal. 
So about words the lawyer wrangling stands, 
And loses in meantime his clients’ lands. 
Y. Sel. Dost teach me fencing, tog, in 
thy own school ? 
I'll beat thee. or be beaten... One draws 
short breath. 


Wail. I feel no sicknesse. 
¥. Sel. Yet th’art neare thy death. 
(Fight.) 
Enter Two Gallants, Comine, MEN- 
TEITH.—W ALLACE loses his weapon. 
1st Gall. At it so hotly ! 
2d Gall. Kill him. ’Tis faire. 





*i. e Say now. 
+ In the copy it is “ make time, sir,” &c. 


t+ Ist. . In the copy #7. 
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Y. Sel. Inglorious conquest !—-For King Were justly slain, imprison ? 
Edward’s crown, Poor cae she is no pe FP 
I’de trample on no enemy were hee down. Com. In my conscience, she ne’re drew 
There——if th’art well, part. weapon in anger i her Tif whe 
Wall. . Di die, ‘en. Not at sharp, I think ; but, .b 
Or in thy heart-blood wash this infamy. your leaye, tis t she has 
Y. Set, Mercy on my soule. Dies.) in private, pat W. to'foil, and make 


Coming. He’s slain. 

Menteith. Away ! 

Wall. Shift for yourselves ; ’twill prove 
a stormy day. (Exeunt.) 


In the next scene we have present 
the King of England in council at 
Westminster, when Haselrig appears 
with the following intelligence :— 

Has. Dread Soveraigne! Scotland is 
infected 
With a most dangerous surfet. 

out 
‘In strong rebellion. 
Edw, This is your kingdome, Bruce.. 
Bruce. I have no hand in’t, tho’. 


It breaks 


Edw. Shouldst have no head, 
Did we but think it. Who's the chief ? 

Has. One Wallace ! 
A fellow meanly bred, but spigited 
Above beleefe. 

Edw. Some needy Borderer— 


How is our bosome parted ?—Is their 
power 

Of any strength ?—Bruce—leavy powers 
for France— 

If we but thought thee touch’d in’t—W ar- 
like Percy, 

Beaumont, and Sebastian, fetch him in, 

Or with a second and more fatall conquest, 

Ruine that stubborne nation, &c. 

Wallace, meantime, infuriated by 
the imprisonment of Peggie Graham, 
determines to storm the castle of La- 
verok, where she is confined. 

(Laverock is the spelling, but La- 
nark is evidently meant.) 

He is meditating this matter aloud, 
when Cumming and Menteith over- 
hear him. 

Wail. Waverock Castle weares but a 

slender bolt of brick. 

Com. Turn’d mad ? 

Wall. And say the moat be fifty fa- 

thomes deep— 
Fiftie times fiftie—say it reach through to 


hell, 
Wallace will swim’t. 
Com.. Swim’t !—Yes, so wilt thrugt an 
oxe into an eg-shell, 
And rost it by moonshine. But why should 
Wallace ? 
Wall. Why should proud Selby, though 
his forward son 


him be at his hanging ward many a time 
and oft. 


Haselrig is now come back to Seot- 
land ; in his camp with 
him are old Selby, Sir Jeoffrey Wise- 
acre, and other — It has been 
proclaimed, that unless Wallace sur- 
render himself, P is to die the 
death forthwith, and Wallace gallant- 
ly resolves to save her at the expence 
of his own safety, With this view he 
employs her father, Sir John the 
Graham, to repair immediately to Ha~ 
selrig, and arrest the execution of the 
lady. 

Has. Is it by generall proclamation 


voiced, 
That, but proud Wallace yield, Peg 
Graham dies ? 
Sir Jeoff. The cryers are all hoarse with 
calling of it. 
Old Selby. Though in her cause Selby 
has lost a sonne, 
And with him all content ; so deer I tender 
The peace of Scotland and my soveraigne’s 


. good, | 
As give the traitour to the hand of law, . 
And with her life teke thine. 
Sir Jeoff: . Good policie ! 
Peg. I* trowe, ye mean not Wallas ; his 
devoire . 
And dowty valour merits mare repute, 
Nor sike fawe+ language. 
Graham. A fowle traitour ! 
I have cones with Wallace, thrown my- 
selfe 


Into his bosome, mingled thoughts with 


And find him neither worthy of thy love 
Nor my alliance. 
Peg: Fay, 
Sa not sea, my bunny Wallace luifes me, 
Gra. Yes, as a politician does a knave, 
For his own ends. Hearing thy death pro- 
claim’d, 
But he come in, I told him on’t; he 
smiled. 
I urged thy love and constancy ; still he 
smiled : 
And to confirm’t, he basely has cut off 
All his associates, and given up himselfe 


Wholly to me. 
Peg. Hawd there for cherritie ! 





* In the copy, “* aye trowe.”’ 
+ Fawe—It seems doubtful whether this be for false or foul. 
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And wad yee give him to your faes, that 


His bled to your protect ? 
Here Wallace is brought in ot 
ef, and ordered to prison forthwith 
strong assurances of being exe- 


cuted ere ao P witnesses this, 
and exclaims, as he is retiring with his 
guards, | 


... Peg. Dear Wallace, thoe ane shrude 
-Hawd not our bands, wees meet in yander 


cloud, 
Whare na fell Southern nowther can ex- 


trude 
Nor bar us fra celestial pulchritude. 
Aid we thy gate till heaven, and as we 


Like turtle "dowes weese bill and find gude 
play. : 

‘Wallace is led off, and so the First 
Act concludes. 

The second presents us at its open- 
ing with Wallace journeying through 
a wood in poyiry by of an English com- 
pany. Some of this old associates lie 
in wait by the wayside, and rescue 


him. He is of course full of the de- ' 


sire of revenge, and pro at once 
to march against some of the English 
garrisons, when, behold, an old friar, 
who has his hermitage in the wood, 
a , and gives him advice, in the 
following very Archaic style :— 
Friar Gertrid. Hied Girtrid’s sawe— 
‘Theke sword shall keep in mickle aw, 
Tell sotherne folk—many a crie 
Fray cradled barns, ere he shall flie ; 
Nurses sighes and mothers tears 
Shall swill the clouds, till thy awne bloud 
crag* sall nere lig dead. 
Wall. Shall Wallace live till his owne 
pond prove false ? 
that can never be, till y 
Hak’ 7, his icy ime he gl 


And ate up the passages of bloud. 
Comm. The towne of Lavercke peopled 
Only with pride, and overjoyed 
‘With thy surprizall, are made drunk with 
mirth.— 


Bonefires, bels, henquete, and the devile 
and all, 


‘Inche our swords to their sad funerall. 


Wall. Close with advantage, put your- 
selves in armes, 
And — their forfeit lives: This holy 


Shall first bestow a matrimoniall band 
Of our united love, and then my sword, 


[Det. 
Like winged lightening, shall prepare a 


wa 
To Laverck’s doom. 
Friar. Nea, marry, stay a wheane, 
not thy winyard in the weambe 
Laverick’ 's ra ber for giff thou gange’ 
Thouse weark thy lives, friend, mickle 


wrang 
Thouse come Phask seafe, but, barne, I 7, 
Ise never blink upon thee meare ; 
Kneel till thy sire, his benuson crave, 
Next duty bin till dig her grave ; 
Kisse, kisse thy Peg, for well-a-neer+ 
Those amerous twins sall nere kiss mare, 
Till in Death’s armes they kisse : thilke 


state 
Stands writ in heaven, and seal'd by fate. 
Wall. Then fate dissembles with me! 
This the second time 
She has by vision summon’d me to armes. 
(Exeunt.) 


Shortly after this, the cruel English 
murder all together in cold blood the 
Friar Sina Old Wallace, and the 
lovely P Graham. Wallace hap- 

pens to 4 through the forest where 
this butchery has taken place, almost 
immediately afterward, when the fol- 
lowing scene occurs :— 

- Peg. O my dear Wallas, for the luive 

waife, 

For luive of awe sawles, and thy daying 
waife, 

List to my latter accens, and attend, 

Of all a: joyes the derne and dismawe 
en 


Wail. Torture above endurance ! 
King of dreames, dissolve my vision ! 
Peg. Wallace is awake. 
Wall. O, if I be, let my soule never 
sl 


In the Saar bobiioed of my aneestors, 
Till I have drawne a sea of purple tears 
From forth the bosom of the murderers ! 
Deer Peggie, Father Gertrid—which way, 
where, 
How, when, what meanes, what cause shall 
devise 
To find it out, and venge yovr tragedies ? 
Peg. Ile teach ye how, 
Selby and Haslerigg byn the fell blood- 
hounds, 
Whae have hunted laife untill thilke toyles 
of death. 
Wall. Are they.turn’d hangmen ? 
Peg. Religious cries, 
Beauteous entreats, and reverend well-a- 
wayes 
Could not winne grace or favour——— 
Wallas, revenge my death— 








* Crag—i. e. craig. Anglice, neck. 

+ Weil-a-neer—i. e. most probably “ well an year”’—an ejaculation of precisely the 

same import, as well.a-day. 
¢ 
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And for a favour keep my hindmost breath. 


(Dies.) 
Wall. And house it here ! 


While Wallace continues in the 
same storm of indignation and sorrow, 
he is saluted in the forest by some am- 
bassadors from Edward, who bear 
that Prince’s commands to hear what 
Wallace’s complaints are, and upon 
what terms he is willing to confess 
himself the vassal of the English king. 
Wallace observes that there is one 
more in the company than are named 
in the commission, and discovering 
that the supernumerary and intruder 
is Selby himself, he instantly has his 
nose cut off, and his eyes dug out, and 
in that condition he desires the terri- 
fied embassy to reconduct their friend 
to the camp of their prince. Ere they 
go, he has them all treated in the same 
style:—And then, that nothing may 
be wanting, our hero himself resolves 
to put on a disguise, and venture into 
the said camp in his own —— per- 
son, in order, as he says, that he may 
see what impression the appearance of 
the sostinad and moutilated envoys 
— : — in = , no doubt, that 

e may pick up a little intelligence as 
to the intentions of the invaders. He 
enters ere long “like unto a halting 
souldier, on wooden 4 and has, 
as might be expected, the luck to meet 
on his journey the objects of his late 
atrocious attentions. The dialogue 
that ensues between the “ halting sol- 
dior” and “ Glascot blinde” is not the 
least amusing thing in the play. He 
offers himself as their guide in these 
terms :— 

Make me the thriddman, and here’s a 
bunny noyse of fidlers to gang fra wine- 
house to wine-house, a blind harper, a mute 
corfiet, and an old Scotch bagpipe worne 
to the stumpes. 


He is accepted : and, by and by, the 
se are arrested by some English 
soldiers going their round—whereupon 
ensues @ of fun in the same vein 
—‘ I’m blind, indeed,” says the blind 
brother of the trio. “ Conduct us to 
the Lords in the English camp——” 
—‘How? Lords?” replies Bolt the 
justice’s clerk—“ are you ladies, that 
you long:so for lords?” And another of 
the party keeps up the ball thus :— 
What? do you take us for gulls to 
go tell the Lords, Here’s a dumbe man 
would speak with ’em— What are you? 


Core, halt not. Let’s not find you in 
two tales, y’are best.” ' 
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Wallace. Ize a Scotchman, sir; ye 
shall neere find me in twa tales. 
Bolt. A Scotchman, sir? Do you know 


where you are, sir ? 
Your hey Sree te before an English 
? A 


askins and as yours is. Izea 
Scotch sodidee at at’heeles, and am Pad 
to bestirr my stumpes, [and] guide 
gude men, yare countrymen, wha 
that fawse traytor Wallace has misusand 
in sike wise. 

Omnes. Wallace! Oh slave ! 

Bolt. I shall live (fellows in arms out at 
elbows) to give fire to my piece with a burnt 
inch of match made of that rascal’s fat of 
va. saule, sir, I wad I might 

Wall. By m sir, 
come to the making of sike a match. 

Bolt. Here’s my hand, because thou 
sayest so. Thou shalt be by when I make 
him give fire to my touchhole, &c. 

At the opening of the third act we 
find ourselves upon a rocky and deso- 
late part of the coast of Scotland, where 
Sir Jeffrey Wiseacre and Bolt, walk- 
ing for their diversion, have just wit- 
nessed a shipwreck, and been so handy 
as to pick up one trunk of silver coin, 
and another of gold, from amidst the 
confusion of barrels and boxes littered 
along the sand. Sir Jeffrey, on ex- 
amining his share of the booty, makes 
the pertinent observation, that the 
Scottish sea is “ more rich and more 
fat than the land.” To this Bolt re- 


7 

So it had need, for the land looks with 
a leane payre of cheekes. Yet it has an 
excellent stomach—it digests anything. 

Sir Jeo. 'Then ’tis like the sea, for all’s 
fish that comes to wba 

Bolt. 1'll tell you the m of that. 
Took what tara ty gape at Tend the self 
same gape at sea. All the land is one king- 
dom, and all the sea another. 

Sir Jeo. And people in’t ?——— 

Bolt. And in’t, (right worship- 
ful;) but they paige oe sa there 
are good and bad here, so there are good 
and bad there—gulls here, gulls there. As 
great men here eat up the little men, so 
Whales feed upon the lesser fishes. 

Sir Jeo. Belike, then, the watery com- 


monwealth are ill "d? 

Bolt. No, bravely ; for heroical Hector 
Herring is King of Fishes. 

Sir Jeo. So? 


Bolt. Rich cobs his good subjects who 
at Yarmouth lay down their lives in his 
oa Swordfish and Pike are his 

uard——. ' 

Sir Jeo. On! : 

Bolt. Fresh Cods the Gallants, and Sweet 
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the hts; Whiting Mopps the Wallace is obliged, nevertheless, to 
alles, and Lille whit: Massel Wait. put up with the rear. The Scots are, 


SS ee we 


Bolt. But who the Pages ? 

Sir Jeo. Shrimps. 

Bolt. No, no, sir; Perwinkles are the 
erwinkles. 


Jeo. No Justices among them ? 

Bolt, Yes, Sir Jeffery, Thornebacks are 
the Justices, and Crabs the Constables ; 
whom, if you butter with good words, ’tis 

ing meat at midnight. 

Bok. Dy a. Jaylors, and Stock 

Bolt. Dogtish are Ja: an se 
fish the poore common caaie 

Sir Jeo. Indeed they live hardly. 

Bolt. But, sir, they are beatent too’t..— 
Then have you wet Eeles for Whores, and 
great Oysters for Bawds. 

Sir Jeo. Why great Oysters Bawds ? 

Bolt. Because for the most part they be 
bes 5 Jeo. Very good ! 

r Jeo. ! 
Bolt. lhe ag! surhe no kingdom can 
Se on fee Lorne and Peutngars 
e, there Lawyers an 
canlaahs therefore Leroi here are 
sharks, and Gudgeons their poore Clyents. 
This luculent dialogue (which the 
reader may permit himself to smile 
over, in spite of all the recollections of 
Ben Jonson, which it must revive,) 
is interrupted by the voice of Wallace, 
-who is si 2 ee ee ee 
ground. t says it is “some fal- 
coner teaching his hawk pricksong ;” 
but the English wits are soon unde- 
ceived, and are, of course, eased of 
their portmanteaus by the illustriots 
hero of Scotia. The whole of the third 
act is occupied with the same sort of 


fe A ; 

In the fourth we have higher mat- 
ters. Wallace joins the Scotch army, 
headed by Grimsby, Cumming, and 
other great lords. He is received with 
three cheers by the soldiery, but, on 
demanding his place, is ordered by the 
generals to in the rear rank—a 
proposal which he rejects with high 
scorn. 

Were I to hunt within the wildernesse 

A herd of » I would scorn to cheat 
My glories from the sweat of others’ brows, 
By encount’ring the fierce beasts at second 


hand, : 
When others’ strength had tamed ’em. 


Let me meet 
The lion, being new rowzed, and when his 
ile with flames of i ignation. 


” not in the academie of war ; 
So oft read lectures chief, now to come lag ; 
T’ll ha’ the leading of the van, or none. 





as might be expected, worsted by the 
English assailants, and saved con ut- 
tef ruin only by the tardy appearance 
of the sulky heror The famous inter- 
view between him and Robert Bruce 
(the interview which decided ulti- 
mately the fate of Scotland) is, by a 
poetic license, made to occur in the 
midst of this battle, where the two 
chiefs stand speechifying to each other 
like Glaucus and Diomed discussing 
their pedigrees in the Iliad. The bat- 
tle, in short, is 2 drawn one; and we 
have King Edward carousing jollily 
all the night after in company, as it 
would seem, with his whole host— 
rather an extensive public meeting. 
Bolt, the eclerkly wit, is apparently 
seated very near the King’s own per- 
son, when his Majesty takes the op- 
portunity of asking where his master 
Sir Jeffrey is? Bolt replies that he 
was shot, and adds, that he wonders 
he himself wes not shot before him. 

King. Why, pr’ythee ? 

Bolt. Why, hecause my knight’s name 
being Wiseacre and mine Bolt; and you 
know « fovoles bolt is soon shot. - 

The which joke is exceedingly ap- 

ded by King Edward ; and, in- 

, seems to have been so by the au- 
thor of the play, since it is now obvi- 
ous that Bolt was named ah ovo for the 
sake of its introduction. The King 
now inquires of Lord Clifford how the 
English had fought that day—(it 
seems, indeed, to be high time that 
he should inquire as to this matter) — 
and is answered that they fought well, 
end that they would have madea grand 
and complete victory of it had there 
been no WatLace—concluding thus 
gallantly :— 

Sir, you shall give me leave to drink 

a health 
To all the valiant Scots_— 

King. Clifford, I’ll pledge thee—give 

me my bowle. ~ 

Caf: ml I remembered Wallace in.my 


t. 

King. I did not. So this cup were Wal- 
lace’ skull, 

Ide drink it full with bloud, &c. &c.-&c. 
The act concludes with a trumpeter 
being sent in by Wallace to challenge 
the English King, host to host, hun- 
dred to hundred, any to fifty, or one 
to one: a cartel which is rejected even 
over a second bow] ; while, at the same 


time a proclamation, offering twenty 
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thousand crowns for Wallace’s head, 
is » and carried by a great 
show of hands. 

Act V.—Menteith and Cumming. 
converse together on the subject o: 
this proclamation, and at last make up 
their minds - betray the abctidat? 
meantime, has extraordi 
forewarnings, all of which he, after 
the manner of all heroes, neglects to 
act upon. For the sake of the broad 
Scotch of the ghosts, and the coolness 
of the ghost-seer, I shall extract a bit 
of this. 


Enter the Fryer’s (GERTRID’s) Ghost. 
Wall. Ha! 
If what thou seemest thou art, step for- 
ward—speake— 
I have faced more horrid terror. 


. Fryer’s Ghost. Whare do’st gang ? 
Wall. What's that tothee? [!!!]} 
Fry. Thouse not lestand lang ; 

Twa wolves will sucke thy bluide by the 

third night. 

I charge thy oem meet mine ; thy death 

is dight. 
Wall. Thou art a lying spitit —— &c. 
Farther down we have— 


Enter Old Wawact his Ghost. 
Whereon Sir William says :— 
That eye hath shot me throw, woundes 
me to death : 
I know that face too well; but tis so 
y> ‘ 
rl er with my nayles here dig my 
grave, 
Than once more behold thee.— 
[£xit Ghost. 
Part from me, vext spirit—my bloud turnes 
to water !— 
I beseech thee, affright me not 
ne ! 
Enter PeEGGIE’s Ghost. 
Peg. Alace! Scotland, to wham salt 
thou complayne— 
Alace! fra mourning wha sall thee re- 
frayne ?— 
I thee beseekand, for him —< on tree, 
Come not near Bruyce, yet Bruyce sall not 
hurt thee— 
ahem, Seve’ no man cam stand *gainst 
te. — 
The ve dew fra the heaven does'gyn to 
aw, 
1 to my restanun gange ere the cock crawe. 
[ Exit. 
Wall. It was my wife—What horror 
meet I hear ?— 
No armour in the world can hold out 
feare. 
All this is to dissuade Wallace from 
going to Glasgow Moor, where hie had 


it’s 
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appointed. to have a private meeting 
~ Ssoitiecnee Kio plane ‘ie be- 

not i e is 
yard by Menteith—though we have 
sostine, of the turning of the ban- — 
nock. 

Bruce, in the meéaftime, in endea- 
Preis escape Edward’s 
camp, lias to solicit the-aid of a poor 
Scotch soldier, who, granting what is 
asked, ejaculates— . 

O, my poote wronged country! Pardon 
me, Heaven, ' 
And with a feather plucked from Mercie’s 
wing, © 
Brush ot the purple spots, that else would 
Like freckles on niy soul ! 
es ers and Wallace, 
is prisoner, make their appearance in 
the English camp ere Bruce is enabled 
to leave it. The moment Wallace’s 
manacles are relaxed, in order that he 
may speak in his own defence, he turns 
round 61 his betrayer, and kills him 
with one blow of his fist. King Edward, 
without delay, passes sentence of hang- 
ing and drawitig on Wallace; and 
Cumming, demanding, now that Men- 


. teith is dead, the whole of the 20,000 


crowns, receives, at the same moment, 
a stab in thé heart from the dirk of 
Bruce, (a boldish auticipation.) Bruce, 
bending before the knee of Edward, 
does and ig proclaimed King 
of Scotland ; and.soends the play : the 
whole of these last inatters being dis- 
cussed in the space of about four pages. 
It would be truly absurd to enter 
upon any formal criticism of such a 
as this. At the same time, I may 
permitted to say, that there are pro- 
bably a great many of your readers, 
who, like myself, more or less, enjoy 
ep ae | in the shape of an unknown 
tw) 


Engiish drama ; that there are oc- 
casional flashes thro this dra- 
ma, both of the peeulit © fprsingy, 

humo old stage ; 


and that it is, at all évents, a matter 
Sa cuthenlty pes how an » - 
ish poet, in the ‘days of the 
Stuarts, got through the dificalties in- 
herent in any attempt to represent 
upon the English theatre such a colli- 
sion of charactets ahd interests as that 
of which I have afforded you these few 


ses. 
gimp I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
wor i ae 
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NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Tuen fy let us a’ to su i > 
Since siller is no worth a plack, 

And the pence in the kist that lay mouling, 
Will be turn’d into pounds in a crack. 

With our scheming, and steaming, and dreaming, 
Can no cash-burden’d Joint-Stock be found 

To fill the auld moon wi’ whale blubber, 
And light her up a’ the year round. 


Now thieves will be nabb’d by the thousand ; 
And houses insured by the street ; 
And share-holders will scarcely know whether 
They walk on their heads or their feet. 
The Celtic will soon compass breeches ; 
The shoe-black will — in pumps ; 
And phrenologists club for old perukes, 
To cover their assinine bumps. 


Alack, for our grandfathers musty, 

Of such ongoings ne’er did they dream ; 
Soon our Jockies will bizz out, at gloaming, 
To court their kind Jennies by steam ; 
And the world shall be turn’d topsy-turvy ; 

And the patients their doctors will bleed ; 
And the — by true gravitation, 
- Shall go waltz on the crown of his head. 


Then fy let us a’ to subscribing, , 
And build up a tower to the moon ; 
And get fou on the tap, and, in daffing, 
out the wee stars wi’ our shoon ;— 
Then, hey fal de ray, fal de rady, 
Let’s see a’ how proud we can be, 
And build ower a brig to Kirkaldy, 
And drown a’ the French in the sea ! 





NEW YEAR'S CHAUNT. 


BY MR SECRETARY MULLION. 


Aprzu—adieu to lubberly sorrow,— 
Drain your no heeltaps leave ; 
Vicars tipple on Saturday eve, and the morrow 
bw. ecg a their noses, and smile in their sleeve : 
And we, my merry men, chicken-hearted, 
Faint at the tipple, and le queer ? 
Here’s to the rest of the year y 
And here’s to joy, and the opening year! 


’Tis only whigamore fools and asses, 
a ot loyal Leg w can soup a over buff and blue ; 
ut i em, i glasses, 
And wtbs 54 rey ediry their country true. 
A fig then, hearties, for whining and pining ; 
A fig for Time, and its tear and wear, 
It us still as bang-up, and shining, 
And shall, we hope, yet for many a year ! 
6 





















The’ New Year's Chant. 


Out upon time—och, the days are aver, 
When love in this heart it play’d pit-a-pat ; 
But no charm in my phiz now can maids discover, 
My cheek is as brown as ODoherty’s hat ; 
Yet on is a substitute, neat and nappy, 
To banish blue devils, and weleome cheer ; 
May he o’er the jug who disdains to be happy, 
Be away to the moon e’er the next New-year ! 


Then here’s to the health of the wise and witty ; 
And here’s confusion to fools and knaves ; 
The helpless bodies, our foes, we pity ; 
And drink botheration to demagogue slaves ; 
Let radicals, rascals, and whigamore asses, 
Never be deem’d worth a sneeze or sneer, 
While we, jolly Tories, ean empty our glasses, 
And sing hip—hurrah, boys, a Happy New-year ! 





FAREWELL TO TWENTY-FOUR. 
BY DELTA. 


Fare thee well, then, Twenty-four, 
The latest of thy days are come ! 
Fair water in the china pour, 
And add the golden rum, 
Nor wanting be the fragrant lime, 
Nor snow-white lumps of sugar clear, 
So, as we triumph over Time, 
We'll hail the coming year ! 


Yet, where are they, the loved—the lost— 
Oh where are they, the young—the glad ? 

On Life’s rude ocean tempest-tost, 
Or in the churchyard bed. 

Closed are the eyes which sparkled bright, 
The hearts are still’d in silence drear, 

That might have throbb’d with ours to-night, 
To hail the coming year ! 


Alas—alas ! why should we mourn 
O’er mellow pleasures which have been 
Could sorrowing make the past return, 
Or bring the vanish’d scene— 
Could sighs restore whom we deplore, 
The foreign-far should now be here, 
And voices join with thine, and mine, 
To haikt the coming year ! 


Then far from us scowl sullen Care— 

And, as yon stars more brilliant seem, 
When frost is in the moonless air, 

And ice upon the stream ; 
So, let us cope, in buoyant hope, 

Yea, brave all ills with dauntless cheer, © 
And trust to meet, in friendshipsweet, 
For many a coming year ! 
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THE WEST INDIAN CONTROVERSY. 


No. IV. 


** THE THING WHICH HATH BEEN IS THAT ALSO WHICH SHALL BE.” 


WE were quite in earnest when we 
spoke, some time ago, of having ter- 
minated this series of papers. We now 
find, however, that this must not be. 
We find that the enemies of the cha- 
racter and of the greatness of England 
will not be silent—that no reasons, 
either of justice or of humanity, or of 
prudence, have weight enough to make 
them sit in quiet even for one single 
day—that their meetings are as full of 
madness, and their press.of malice, as 
they ever were—that Parliament is 
about to be again tormented with their 
obstinate ravings—that Government 
is, and is to be, repaid for every con- 
cession, for every exertion—short of 
the sum-total of that which the utmost 
imbecility, and the utmost hypocrisy, 
have combined to demand—with no- 
thing but contempt, insult, scorn. We 
find this to be the case, and, so find- 
ing it, we shall not hesitate to do what 
in us lies towards the exposing of that 
abject ignorance, that pitiable folly, 
that fearless impudence, and that 
base dishonesty, by the protracted, 
however unnatural, union of which 
strange elements, some of the highest 
interests of this country are already 

laced in danger, and by which, un- 

decomposed or neutralized by some 

*“wholesome chemistry,” these inte- 

spits, at no very distant date, 
erly, destroyed. 

‘This empire is, in our time, assailed 
at many different points by.two differ- 
ent factions, two factions entirely dif- 
ferent in principles and character—the 
Liberals and the Saints. The one of 
these is the avowed enemy of the 
Cuvurcu, and all but the avowed ene- 
my of Reticion. Its leaders, also, 
are never weary of sneering at the con~ 
stitution of this country as it exists— 
we do not mean to say, of sneering at 
particular points of it, of labouring to 
ma reform in regard to particu- 

inatters, no matter whether of real 
or of fancied abuse—but of sneering 
at the fabric as a whole, and endea- 
vouring to pave the way for a repub- 
lican revolution. Their eternal lauda- 
tions of the United States of America, 
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as compared with their parent coun- 
try, and the open avewed sympathy 
and ¢o-operation which they lend to 
all the schemes, no matter how wild, 
and all the exertions, however wicked, 
however absurd, of all the enemies of 
Monarchy and Christianity in every 
quarter of the world—these are plain 
things, which, being before the eyes of 
us all, would render any lengthened 
inquiry as to the real views and feel- 
ings of this party worse than idle. It 
is lamentable, but true, that the Whigs 
have all but ceased to exist as an ac- 
tive Opposition, either in or out of 
Parliament. It is certain that the men 
who at this day are chiefly before the 
public, whether as Opposition speak- 
ers or as Opposition writers, belong to 
this new faction. Its orators are the 

rsonal insulters of their King ; its 

eroes are soldiers false to their trust, 
disgraced and degraded ; its legislators 
are pediars, It is at open war with the 
— of England. Every wise man in 

e country understands its folly— 
every GENTLEMAN despises its mean- 
ness. 

The other party are the heirs of 
much of the religious, but happily not 
as yet of the political, fanaticism of the 
17th century. In general feeling as to 
political matters, they are as much su- 
perior to the others, as in honesty and 
sincerity of principle, moral and reli- 
gious, and in personal purity of life 
and manners. They have done good 
service in many respects to their coun- 
try ; they have, upon the whole, stood 
her fast friends in the day of peril ; 
their influence has, upon the whole, 
been as yet favourable, even in regard 
to her church. But they have begun 
to be much too powerful, even asa reli- 

ious party ; and, above all, they have 
coma to turn their religious influence 
altogether away from its proper ob- 
jects. The well-being of the State, in 
a word, is seriously threatened by the 
example they have recently set of using 
their fanatical esprit-de-corps as a dis- 
tinct and ape engine for pur- 
poses purely political. This is an evil 
which must be checked, otherwise 
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things will necessarily proceed in their 
natural course, and their interference 
come to be, not an hindrance, but a 
foe. They have been permitted to or+ 
ganize a machinery perfect in form 
and wide in operation. Allow this 
machinery to be converted to political, 
instead of religious purposes, and it 
must follow of necessity, that they who 
command its movements will despise 
the notion of wielding such a power 
otherwise than for political purposes— 
and a system of political purposes, too 
istinctly and entirely their own. 
What that system would be, the past 
may tell us. Religious fanaticism can- 
not obtain political power, without 
being destroyed by the dangerous pos- 
session. There was never so little re- 
ligion in England as after the Puri- 
tans had been lords of England for 
twenty years. Hypocrites must always 
in politics get the better of sincere fa- 
natics, and the rule of hypocrisy must 
always end in a a turn of 
thought and feeling diametrically the 
reverse of religious. Let the Saints 
be a political faction for twenty years, 
and no Wilberforce will be their chief. 
It is much more likely that some 
Brougham might be found to give the 
pious breakfasts, and pour his unction 
over the anniversaries—a consumma- 
tion towards which, we must add—and 
that with the most sincere feelings of 
sorrow and pity as to some, and indig- 
nation as to others of those concern- 
ed—an alarming approximation seems 
already, in certain instances, to have 
been made. We allude, of course, to 
the most unnatural alliance of the 
Saints and the Pseudo-Whigs, in rela- 
tion to the affairs of the British West 
Indies. On the prima fucie suspici- 
ous nature of that alliance, we have, 
on a former occasion, said enough to 
explain our feelings. We shall not 
now repeat what we then said: But 
soceed 16 once to notice the principal 
efforts which this alliance has made 
since we last called the attention of 
our readers to it and its proceed- 


ings. 

The Saints have been bringing their 
heavy artillery into the field. Master 
Stephen has published a solemn octa- 
vo of 500 pages, under the solemn 
title of “ The Slavery of the British 
West India Colonies DELINEATED, @s 
tt exists both in Law and Practice, 
and compared with the Slavery of other 
Countries, Ancient and Modern.” The 
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author of this big book is a lawyer; 
nay, he holds, a high office in pr 
of England. He practised at a West 
Indian bar for some years of his early 
life ; and, first and last, has spoken and 
written about West Indian. affairs 
perhaps more (and more trash) than 
any man in existence. Will it be be- 
lieved, however, that an old lawyer, 
aye, a Master of Chancery, has given 
his law-book a title-page, which tells 
as much falsehood as to its contents, 
as could well be conveyed in the num- 
ber of syllables it contains ? His book 
does not delineate the West Indian 
slavery, either as it exists in law, or 
as it exists in practice. As for the 
law of the matter, it is quite sufficient 
to state, in one sentence, the simple 
fact of the case—viz. that this part of 
the book consists of an enumeration of 
all the laws (in so far as the author 
knows them) that have at any period 
been enacted in relation to the slave 
population of these colonies, and that 
it is absolutely impossible that even a 
Mansfield or an Eldon should gather 
from it any knowledge whatever, as 
to the present state of the law in rela- 
tion to that population, in any one of 
the West Indian Islands. The statute 
of Elizabeth, repealed by James I.— 
the statute of James, repealed b 

Cromwell—the statute of Cromwell; 
(for even Saints in those days made 
slave laws, ) by Charles IT.; 
or William III., or Queen Anne—the 
statute of William, or Anne, or George 
I., repealed by George II., George 
III., or George IV.—all these statutes 
—those that never were in force for 
two years, and those that — 
in force for two hundred—the 4 
the dying, the living and thriving, all 
appear in these pages, drawn up in 
one array, equal and undistinguished 
—and this it is to delineate THz Law, 
in relation to this population as that 
law exists! We do believe, that no, 
man ing anything that could 
be called a lawyer’s knowledge, to say 
nothing of a lawyer's reputation, least 
of all of a judge's place, did ever put 
forth a work upon a legal subject, so 
calculated to excite the unmitigated 
contempt of every person who under- 
stands anything whatever of what 
laws are, and of what legal books 
ought to be: and we may add, so ad; 
mirably calculated to strengthen fool- 
ish prejudices, by confirming and con- 
densing ignorance, among those who 
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do not happen to the habits of 
investigating evidence, or who, over- 
awed by the sanctity of such a name 


as this, are not likely to ask of them- 
selves many questions as to its au- 
thority, or to hesitate either about 
swallowing or swearing by the “ Verba 
Maseistr1.” 

So much for his law as it exists. 
His ice as it exists, is a thing of 
recisely the same sort. He repeats, 

or the five-hundredth time, stories of 

individual oppression, many of which 
have been over and over again dispro- 
ved—almost none of which have ever 
been ed at all, and all of which, 
even if they were all proved, would 
amount to nothing, for this one sim- 
ple reason—that they are individual 
stories. This law-book, this digest, 
this West Indian Blackstone, has con- 
descended to embody once again all 
the silly senile ravings of the Reports 
and Pamphlets. It does not even pre- 
tend to give us new facts—or rather, 
we should say, new stories. It re- 
peats the old lies and the old truths 
together again in statu quo. Equally 
conspicuous for its want of shrewd- 

_ ness and of candour, the book is, from 
end to end, the dullest and the most 
elaborate of libels. 

The “ comparison with the slavery of 
other countries, ancient and modern,” 
remains to be noticed. In this, also, 
the ignorance and imbecility of the 
good man are not a whit less apparent. 
We cannot follow him throngh all his 
prosing and blundering ; but we shall 
mention one single fact, and that we 
think will be considered as enough— 
at least for the present. This law- 
yer professes among other things to 
compare the existing West Indian 
Slave Code with the Roman Slave 
Code—well, and how does he set about 
this ? Why, passing over the circum- 
stance, that, never having stated what 
the existing West Indian Code is, he 
cannot possibly have it to compare 
with any Roman Code whatever— 
passing over all this enormous blun- 
der in limine—Master Stephen com- 
pares the West Indidn Code with the 
Slave Code of Justinian. Now, 
the truth happens to be, that the 
Emperor Justinian was a Christian 
emperor, who lived and legislated in 
the 14th century of Rome, in the 
sixth cen of Christ, and two cen- 
turies after Christian religion had 
become the established religion of 
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the ‘Roman empire. The slavery, 
therefore, in regard to which he e 
ameliorating, not abrogating laws, had 
existed for nearly fourteen hundred 

ears. It existed, at the time when 

e made those laws, in the midst of 
nations in the highest degree refi- 
ned and civilized—not in colonies, not 
in islands—but in mighty kingdoms 
and empires, where industry and art 
were flourishing, and had been so for 
a much longer period than they have 
as yet flourished in any of the existing 
nations of Europe—and nearly twice 
as long as they have as yet flourished 
in England itself. 

Theslaves, moreover, in regard to 
whom he made laws, were not, to any 
extent, worth mentioning, negroes, or 
savages, or the immediate descend- 
ants of savages. They were the la- 
bouring population of the greater part 
of the European soil, and of the whole, 
or very nearly so, of the Italian soil— 
they were the artizans and mechanics 
of imperial cities, like Rome and Con- 
stantinople—they had been continu- 
ally improving in their condition du- 
ring a long course of centuries, from 
the necessity of things, from their 
sharing in the information, the arts, 
the science of the times ; from those na- 
tural causes which, in every society of 
the world, have slowly, gradually, but 
surely, lifted men from slavery into 
perfect freedom. More than six cen- 
turies before this time, there existed 
among the slaves of Rome a certain per- 
son of the name of TezENnce. Almost 
as far back, a certain person of the name 
of Honace had been the grandson of 
a Roman slave. Emancipated slaves 
had been, in innumerable instances, 
the generals, the magistrates, the mi- 
nisters, to all intents the rulers, of the 
Roman empire. And yet it is between 


the laws made for a body of, slaves 


which had existed for such a length 
of time, which had gradually become 
susceptible of the refinement and 
knowledge implied in its producing 
such men as liave been now alluded 
to; it is between the laws made for a 
body of slaves having such a history 
as this behind them, and existing in 
such countries, and such a society, as 
have been described—it is between 
these laws and the laws now in real or 
in fancied operation, in regard to the 
new and barbarous population of the 
British colonies in the Caribbean sea 
— it is between the slave population of 
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fourteen hundred years standing and 
that of two hundred years standing— 
it is between the population, at the 
best but a few degrees off from the na- 
ked savages of the Guinea coast, and 
the ulation, from the bosom of 
which the Terences and the Horaces 
sprung—it is between Constantinople 
and St Kitts, that this most accurate 
of all historians, and most profound of 
all jurists, institutes-his comparison. 
He does not trouble us with ahy 
allusion to the state of the Roman 
Slave Code at the time when our Sa- 
viour appeared to preach his Divine 
mission in the midst of the Roman 
empire. At that time—he takes goo 
care not to tell us—the master had ab- 
Solute power of life and death over 
his slave ; at that time, however un- 
pleasant such reminiscences may be 
to Master Stephen, if a Roman gen- 
tleman was killed by one of his slaves, 
THE WHOLE of that gentleman’s slaves 
were put to death, in expiation of that 
one murder. At that time, if a Ro- 
man master died on a journey, under 
circumstances in the least degree du- 
bious, the whole of his attendants died 
the death, pour encourager les autres. 
These are facts which are known to 
evetybody except ‘those who rely on 
the magnum opus of Master Stephen 
for their notions of West Indian sla- 
very, as ** compared with the Slavery 
of other Countries, Ancient and Mo- 
dern.” And it is also a fact, which 
ought to be known to the members of 
the Missionary Society, the African 
Institution, and all the Societies for 
the Promotion of East Indian sugar, 
that our Saviour lived and _preach- 
ed in the midst of a slave population, 
existing, not under Justinian’s laws, 
but under these, and that he both li- 
ved and preached without doing one 
act, or uttering one word, that could, in 
any manner or degree whatever, tend 
to set that population at variance with 
their masters. Lastly, it is a fact, 
that the most illustrious of his Apos- 
tles, he, who was the great instru- 
ment employed in planting the reli- 
gion we profess among the Greeks and 
the Romans themselves; he, whose 
peculiar office and privilege it was to 
preach Christianity to the wisest and 
most enlightened of the nations of the 
world—it is a fact, that St Paul has, 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chapter 7th, verse 21, &c. written these 
words—words. which, most assured- 


philosophers, and they 
-against everything li 
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ly, no Wilberforce nor Stephen ever 
quoted—words from which, most as- 
suredly and most meme: no Smith 
ever took his text, when addressing 
the poor ignorant negroes of the Bri- 
tish colonies.—St Paul’s words are— 


Avrog txandngs Mn ccs potasr@. AAD’ 
k xas Swvaras Ersvbegrs ysverbasr, mardov 
Xena. 

“Exagcs 4v @ ExanOn, adsagpo, iy rere s- 
VETw, Graea Tw Ot. 
which, being interpreted, signify, 

“ Art thou called being a Stave? 
Care not for this. But if, nevertheless, 
thou hast the opportunity of gaining thy 
freedom, it is better to make use of that 
opportunity than to let it pass 
Brethren, let every man in the condition: 
of life wherein he is called, in that con- 
dition abide, with God.”’ 


Such is the literal meaning of St 
Paul’s words. The word which we 
have rendered slave, is, of course, made 
servant in the English translatién, ag ° 
it is the case throughout that work. 
Indeed, it may perhaps be news to 
some of the inferior partizans of those 
who do not choose to tell all they 
know, that whenever the word servant 
occurs in the English Bible, without 
the word hired expressly —— to 
it, that word servant is in the original 
Hebrew or Greek, in every one in- 
stance, and without exception, sLavz. 
This error should, without delay, be 
corrected in the Bibles that go out to 
the West Indies: and we are pretty 
certain, that the simple fact now sta- 
ted, will produce some effect at home, 
among those followers of the anti-co- 
lonial leaders who do read these Bibles. 
Let any man turn up servant in the 
Concordance, and allow himself to re« 
flect for a few moments on the import 
of what is before his eyes. 

To such things as these, however, 
the anti-colonial Saints are, or appear 
to be, utterly blind. They have been, 
and are, acting in the most direct op- 
position, the most flagrant opposition, 
not merely to all that the history of 
the world, but to all that the words 
and deeds of our Saviour, and his im- 
mediate and inspired disciples, might _ 
be expected to teach them. They pre- 
tend to be historians, and they set the 
past at defiance. They pretend to be 
ut their ears 
like reason. They 
are, or. they pretend to be, Christians, 
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and they speak and act in a manner 
not apn different from, but essen- 
tially diametrically opposite to, 
the mode both of speech and of action 
which found favour with the Divine 
Founder, and the inspired Establishers 
of that Faith—the name of which is 
everlastingly in their mouths, the hu- 
mane wistin of which they them- 
selves have proved to be equally beyond 
their knowledge, their comprehension, 
and their lec re § 

The Edinburgh Review, meanwhile, 
continues to back the heavy and un- 
readable earners of these stu- 

id and blundering fanatics, by lucu- 

rations conceived under the influence 
of a very different set of feelings, and 
composed, undoubtedly, inastyle much 
more likely to uce some effect 
among the ignorant but sane part of 
our population. Mr Henry Brougham 
has rather too much sense to assume 
as yet the cant of the Missionary So- 
cieties, in the of a review which 
has been, for so | a course of time, 
the most implacable derider of Me- 
thodism in every shape and shade. He 
has objects of his own, and he has 
weapons of his own. They write the 
pamphlets which circulate among the 
old women who support their innu- 
merable institutions and associations, 
&c. &c. by their purses: it is his busi- 
ness to write articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, for the edification and guid- 
ance of the inferior scribes of his own 
party, to put big words and small ar- 
gumentsintothe mouthsof the pseudo- 
Whig praters over the land, to pre- 
pase the Members of Parliament who 

ave no West Indian property for his 
own next speech on the West Indies, 
—in short, he and the Stephenses 
write for two entirely different sets 
of readers.—The Master is the Man 
of Feeling of the party: the Barrister 
is its Man of the World. . 

He has recourse, therefore, to three 
arguments, the substance of which 
may be stated in three sentences. 
First, It is ridiculous, says he, to per- 
sist in asserting, that the amelioration 
of the condition of the negroes ought 
to be intrusted to their masters and 
the government, for their masters and 
the government have done nothing for 
their benefit during these thirty years 
that have gone by, since the slave 
trade first began to attract a large share 
pet race attention. The institutions 

associations, therefore, must con- 
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tinue in restless activity—with pen, 


and with tongue, and with purse. Se 
cond, No real damage would be done 
to the British West Indies, by the im- 
mediate adoption of the sweeping 
measures of the Associations. Third, 
and last, and best of all—Even if the 
West Indian colonies were injured— 
were. destroyed—in consequence of 
those sweeping measures, that would 
be no evil to England at all worthy of 
being set up against.the good effects of 
those measures. 

These are the three steps, or rather, 
as our friend Mr Coleridge would 
call them, Janding-places, of Mr 
Brougham’s argument. A sort of corol- 
lary or backstairs is appended ; viz. In 
the meantime, make your puddings and 
jellies, all good men and: true, with 
East Indian sugar—for that is encou~ 
raging the free industry of a well-used 

pulation, instead of putting money 
into the pockets of a heartless, unprin- 
cipled, cruel, lascivious, profligate, and 
tyrannical set of slave-drivers. Such are 
the views of the subject at present ex~ 

unded, and enforced, by Mr Henry 

rougham ; nor were the brutal reck- 
lessness, the insolent levity, the real 
ferocity, of this gentleman’s party, 
ever more triumphantly displayed than 
in his scandalous performance, in the 
8lst number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view.. Mr Brougham, if not a long-~ 
headed, is undoubtedly a hardheaded 
man. . His spite is not the drivelling 
of imbecility: His rancour is not 
frenzy. We pity those who have ac- 
cepted him as their coadjutor. We 
understand him: And we only wish 
our limits could permit us to shew at 
once how thoroughly we do so.—But. 
we shall at least make a beginning. 

I. His first assertion is, that the plant- 
ers and the government have, by their 
past proceedings, proved themselves in- 
capable of doing what ought to be done . 
for the negroes.—Now, the best way 
of answering this may perhaps be, 
to pass over for the present the ques- 
tion both as to persons and motives, 
and simply ask, what hus been done for 
the negro population in our own time ? 

1. In the first place, then, the total 
stop which has been put to the impor- 
tation of new slaves from Africa, has 
raised to a prodigious extent the value 
of every slave in the West Indies, in 
the eyes of his master. In other words, 
it has compelled the master either to 
disregard utterly his own pecuniary 
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in or to do everything in his 
er for the promotion of the bodily 

ealth and strength, and the prolonga- 
tion of the life of his negro—and for 
the increase of his rity. Accord 
ingly, the planters assert that they 
have been unwearied in their exertions 
for making the oes comfortable in 
everything that regards food, clothing, 
lodging, medical attendance, and the 
fit regulation of the quantity of labour 
to be performed. Their enemies deny 
all this. The planters demand that we 
shall not believe their enemies, in the 
teeth both of their own assertion, and 
of the assertion of a host of naval, and 
military, and legal officers of the crown, 
who have had means of making them- 
selves personally acquainted with these 
colonies ; and in the teeth, moreover, 


of the incontrovertible fact, that inall . 


ages of the world, men, and especially 
mercantile men, have been accustom- 
ed not to leave undone what it was 
their clear and obvious interest to do— 
they demand that we shall not believe 
all this, without a solemn and delibe- 
rate examination of evidence ; in other 
words, without sending out a parlia- 
mentary commission, to see and study 
the real condition of the negro popu- 
lation in the West Indies. The ene- 
mies of the planters hold this demand 
of theirs in utter scorn ; they, on their 
part, demand, that we shall read their 
pamphlets and reviews, and form our 
judgment, as to the facts of the case, 
upon the (avowedly ex-parte) state- 
ments therein contained. 

2. Another consequence of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade has been, that 
the relative proportion of the two sex- 
es has made continual and rapid pro- 
gress towards what it is found to be in 
every natural society ; whereas, former- 
ly, the numbers of the two sexes were 
kept to a miserable extent dispropor- 
tioned ; in as much as, while new 
slaves could be purchased in Africa, 
males were of necessity considered as 
more desirable acquisitions than fe- 
males ; and accordingly the male po- 
pulation was receiving daiJy additions, 
much above the female. No man, who 
has any reason at all, can doubt that 
this consequence must have followed 
from the abolition. The planters as- 
sert that it has done so, and they 


further assert, that the sexes are beco- 
ming daily more upon as'to num- 
bers, and consequently the sexual 


habits: of the negro population have 
been daily improving. They assert, 
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that wherever a man can get a woman 
to himself, he prefers this to sharing 


her with others ; that have the 
same feeling, as to this, with whites ; 
that, accordingly, permanent connex- 


ions between man and woman have 
been, and are daily becoming, more 
common ; that the necessary conse 
uence of this is, and has been, a pro- 
igious progress towards the virtuous 
feelings of domestic life; that the 
slaves have been, and are daily beco~ 
ming, more and more alive to the 
per feelings of husbands and wives, 
and consequently of fathers and mo- 
thers, and sons and daughters ;—in 
other words, that the foundation of 
civil society has been laid among them. 
The planters assert, that this,-of it- 
self, is a prodigious step in improve- 
ment: they assert, that if the same 
causes continue (which they must) to 
produce the same species of effects for 
a very few generations, the inequality 
between the numbers of the men slaves 
and the women slaves will have en- 
tirely disappeared ; and they say, that 
when that consummation has been 
achieved, the greatest evil that ever at- 
tached to the conditidn of this popu- 
lation will have ceased to have any 
existence. The planters assert, that 
this most blessed reformation is pro- 
ceeding at this hour with sure and ra- 
pid steps, under the present state of 
society in the Colonies, and they de- 
precate any rash and violent interfe- 
rence with the frame of that society, 
while it is in , and incomplete. 
To this also the enemies of the plant- 
ers listen with utter derision and 
contempt. They will hear nothing 
when the West Indies are concerned, 
even of the rules of nature. Away, 
they cry, with all such cold and cal- 
culating philosophy. You hold men 
in bondage—you have no right to do 
so: lay aside fan atrocious authority, 
and then, and not till then, talk of the 
foundations of civil society having 
been laid among the negro popula- 
tion. 

This brings us at once toa very great 
question—in reality the only one as to 
which these two parties are, as ration- 
al beings, at issue—the question, name- 
ly, whether a slave population can, 
under any conceivable circumstances, 
pass from the state of slavery into the 
state of freedom, unless through or by 
the operation of certain great laws 
provided by nature herself; laws, in 


aid of which the exertions of indivi- 
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dual philan: ists may do much, in 
tion to which no exertions of 

any individuals, or of any associations 
of individuals, however benevolently 
i can ibly terminate in the 
production of anything but evil to the 


slave lation, which it is their pur- 
pose © befriend, 

It is not at all necéssary to go into 
the question about the origin of sla- 
very in the world ;—whether that be, 
or be not, one of the necessary evils at- 
tached to human society, an evil which 
must exist in every. society in certain 
stages of its It is not neces- 
sary to do this , because reason, and 
the authority of revelation, go hand in 
hand in teaching us that slavery is an 
evil ; so that, of course, the only real 
question is, how or by what means it 
can be put an end to, without giving 

lace to evils greater than itself. When 

t- Paul tells the Christian slaves of 
Corinth, that whenever it is possible 
for them to obtain their freedom, they 
ought to embrace the opportunity and 
become free, his sentiments as to this 
matter are sufficiently explained to the 
dullest capacity. But the fact, that he 
throughout all his writings preaches 
to the slaves, as individuals, the duty 
of reverence and submission towards 
their masters, and that he never in 
any one instance breathes even a hint 
as to the emancipation of them as a 
class, or as to the possibility of slavery 
being exterminated, as a condition of 
human life,—these facts are equally 
conclusive evidence that this great 
apostle conceived it unwise, if not im- 
possible, to get rid of the slavery then 
existing in the world by any means of 
a sudden or violent nature—in other 
words, that he, contemplating without 
doubt the eventual abolition of that 
slavery, foresaw that the best, if not 
the only means of abolishing it, con- 
sisted in the promotion of the virtue 
and industry of the slaves themselves. 
He foresaw that Christianity would 
civilize the slaves so completely, that 
the course of time they, partaking 
in the light and improvement of so- 
ciety, would of necessity merge into 
_ the great mass of society, and become 

free citizens. And this, we know, was 
exactly the posterior history of the 
slavery of those of the world in 


which his doctrines took root. The 
care with which ms avoided doing or 
saying anything that might tend to 
irritate the slaves against their mas- 
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ters, and make them consider their 
condition as one of absolute illegality 
and oppression, this is truly a matter 
which cannot be too seriously consi- 


dered by us all. Think only of the 
style in which such modern saints as 
Wilberforce address our negroes, and 
compare that for one moment with 
the constant language of the chief of 
the apostles of our Saviour. Compare 
it with the passage which we shave 
already quoted from the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, or compare it with 
the following perhaps still more stri- 
king passage, from his Epistle to the 
Church of Ephesus. (Chap. 6, verses 
5 and 8.) 


“Os Scuros Laranovers lors Rugtors nara wagKa, 
pra poBe xa: teow, tv a@wdrornts Ing nage 
Bias ipewy, WoTH Yee + + « 

Esdorts dart 6 gay vig exacog areinen ayaboy 
Touro xopeserras araga Te Kugiz, iile durog, 
dere 2AsuOeg0¢.— That is— 

“ SLAVES, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear 


“ Knowing, that whatsoever good thing any 
man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be a slave or a free man.” 


Compare such words as these with 
the furious, rabid invectives of the 
African Association. Compare them 
with the cold-blooded rancour of the 
Edinburgh Review. Cempare them 
but for one moment with Wilberforce’s 
Appeal, with Stephen’s digest, or with 
Brougham’s diatribes. We earnestly 
hope, and indeed believe, that many 
who have thought the whole of this 
subject as easy and simple as it has 
suited the purposes of fools, and worse 
than fools, to represent it, will listen 
to the hint which we have now thrown 
out to them. Search the Scriptures ere 
you again believe the Saints. 

But—The disciples of St Paul and 
the other Apostles were not all slaves. 
There were among them, men and wo- 
men of every rank ; and some of, very 
high rank. In those days, every per- 
son who was two steps above a slave, 
was a slave-proprietor. Such persons 
were of course Cornelius and Lydia, 
Aquila and, Priscilla, Crispus, ‘‘ the 
chief ruler of the Synagogue” at Co- 
ripth, and numberless other converts, 
whose names are recorded in the New 
Testament. Now, are we told of any 
one of all these ardent, enthusiastic 
converts having set his slaves free after 
his conversion?—No. We hear. no- 
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thing of the sort about any one of 
them. It follows, therefore, that St 
Paul’s silence to the slaves themselves 
upon the matter of emancipation, was 
not merely the result of a tear to irri- 
tate the minds of the slaves, but pro- 
ceeded also from his knowledge that 
slavery could not, in the then condi- 
tion of the world, be abolished. He 
never told the masters that they sin- 
ned in having slaves ; that their pro- 
perty was an atrocity ; that, if they 
were Christians, they would set them 
free on the instant. Nay, he did not 
even tell them that they ought to be 
looking forward to their emancipation, 
and preparing them forit. The Apcs- 
tle, therefore, relied on other things 
than the exertions of individuals or of 
sects. He relied on the effects of that 
reformation of life and manners which 
he knew must mark the progress of a 
christianized population. He relied 
on the gradual increase of knowledge, 
virtue, and religion ; on the natural 
consequences of these upon the indus- 
try of individuals in the condition of 
slavery ; on the certainty that, when- 
ever slaves, as a body, become sensible 
to their duties as husbands and fathers, 
and exert themselves as if they were 
freemen, then, from the very necessity 
of things, they must become freemen. 
He knew, in a word, that men, from a 
sense of their own interests, always 
have availed themselves, and always 
will avail themselves, of free labour, 
rather than of forced labour, when they 
can get it. He knew this great rule— 
he looked back upon the history of the 
world—ay, and he looked forward too, 
which is more than we, or even than 
Wilbertorce, can do—and this was the 
view of the matter which found favour 
with his understanding—an under- 
standing naturally as strong as any 
that ever inhabited a human bosom— 
an understanding enriched with all the 
knowledge and philosophy of Greece 
and Rome ; graced with every excel- 
lence of wisdom, humanity, and ge- 
nius—and enlightened and armed with 
the immediate inspiration of Heaven, 
for the achievement of the greatest ser- 
vice to man and society that it has ever 
fallen to the lot of a mere man to un- 
dertake and to accomplish. 
This argument comes indeed with an 
a fortior: character, when we attend to 
the character of the n population, 


and to the character of the climate and 
country in which it has been placed. 
Vou. XVI. 
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We cannot at go at length into 
this part of the subject : it is sufficient 
to remember the plain facts, that these 
negroes are newly and imperfectly re- 
claimed savages, and that they live in 
a tropical climate, and upon a teeming 
soil, where all the natural wants of 
such barbarians can undoubtedly be 
supplied without the necessity of al- 
most any exertion on their part what- 
ever ; where plantains, Sufficient for 
the subsistence of the year, are raised 
without difficulty, by the easy labour 
of a month ; where the most luxurious 
fruits and herbs are lavished abroad 
by the virgin munificence of nature ; 
where clothing and lodging can scarce- 
ly be said to be natural wants of our 
— at all. Now, who will believe 
that these negroes are willing to labour 
in the West Indies, when we think for 
a moment of the effects which are pro- 
duced on the Lazzaroni of Naples, by 
the facilities of subsistence which their 
climate gives—nay, when we think of 
the listless indolence in which the 
greater part of the infinitely superior 
peasantry of Spain at this time indulge 
—of the apathy in which, until of 
late, the Scotch Highlanders were con- 
tented to pass their days, gaining b 
a little exertion wrbew of fish a 
game, &c. for the support of life, and 
never dreaming of exerting their 
strength in order that they might be 
better clothed and better lodged ;—in 
other words, in order that aa might 
partake in the comforts and duties of 
a more civilized life ;—or, lastly, of the 
condition of the vast mass of potatoe- 
eaters, whose idleness, rags, and mise- 
ry, are at this moment the disgrace of 
Ireland? No, no. You cannot have 
free labour until you inspire the wish 
for comforts, for refinement, for some- 
thing above the mere support of na- 
ture. Then as a body of men, 
are as yet entirely destitute of any ha- 
bits or desires which could form a suf- 
ficient inducement to labour—to any- 
thing that Europeans talk of as labour. 
They are, it is true, advancing rapidly 
towards the state in which must 
acquire such habits and such desires. 
They are gradually beginning to have 
— wore a dress, finery, — 
rior ing. Letthem goontos 

en these feclings, and no deadbe tees 
habits will ere long produce their effects. 
But act as the pretended friends of the 
negroes dictate, and you, by one rash 
act of cowardice = imbecility, shut 
rie 
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-out this ee from the only real 
‘prospect of immediate improvement 
and ultimate freedom which lies before 
them. You arrest the savage in his 
steps towards civilization. You de- 
clare him free ere he has any wish be- 
yond the indulgence of the native in- 
-dolence of his barbarous race. You 
make a new Africa in the West Indies, 
and condemn a new region of the earth 
to the curse of African darkness, un- 
productiveness, licentiousness, brutal- 
‘ity, and bloodshed. 

4. What we have been saying leads 
naturally to the mention of a fourth 
great feature of improvement, which, if 
the planters and their medical, mili- 
tary, and clerical witnesses, may be 
trusted, has begun to make its appear- 
ance in many of these colonies. The 
—_ of rask work, they assert, is 

eady almost universal in some estates, 
and is rapidly increasing in man 
more. The meaning of this is, that the 
‘negroes on these estates are beginning 
to have such a degree of sense as to 
their own interests, that the masters 
find it possible to say to a man in the 
morning, “‘ Do so much work, and you 
are free to de what you like for the rest 
of the day.” Who can believe that a 
planter would not prefer having his 
work done in this way, to superintend- 
ing, whip in hand, or not in hand, his 

ang, during the whole hours of their 
labour? It is absurd to say that this 
thing can be otherwise. And who can 
doubt, that although the task-work ne- 
groesat present consume in idlenessand 
amusement, for the most part, the 
hours which they have to themselves 
after their work is done—(that is to 
say, a great proportion of their whole 
day—for the statement is, that a di- 
ligent worker can always finish the 
work expected of any negro by two 
o’ctock in the day ; and that, in ge- 
neral, those who do task-work at all, 
are done by rour o’clock)—who can 
doubt, that, in the natural progress 
of human affairs, the ambition of these 
men must be stimulated by habits of 
werking, and by theexperience of what 
working leads to—whocan believe that 
in time they will not come te feel how 
much better many of their at present 
idle hours can be occupied for the in- 
terests of themselves and their fami- 
lies, than im idleness? The planters 
put forth this statement in the most 
solemn manner. ‘They, once again, 


demand investigation as to facts. Once 


again, their facts are met with nothing 
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with nothing but the sneer of malice, 
or the scowl of blindness and bigotry. 

5. The planters assert generally and 
decidedly, that the Creole slaves, born 
in the West Indies, are distinguished 
from the Africans by a marked supe- 
riority in intelligence, in industry, and 
in morals, They consider it as equal- 
ly certain, that the next generation 
will surpass, in all these particulars, 
the present. They consider it as cer- 
tain, that the sweeping measures, 
(Brougham’s own pet phrase,) must 
make the Creoles Africans again, if 
they be resorted to before the Africans 
are entirely merged in the Creoles. 
—Here, we believe, the planters’ facts 
are not disputed. Their argument, of 
course, is scoffed at. Let the impar- 
tial be judges, whether it is not at 
least deserving of an answer. 

Il. Somuch for Mr Brougham’s first 
position, viz.—that the present sys- 
tem must be changed, because it has 
been proved that the present system 
does.not, and is incapable of doing, 
any good to the negroes. In the course 
of commenting oni this part of his lu- 
cubration, our readers will see that we 
have said a great deal which equally 
refers to his second assertion, viz.— 
that the colonies would not cease to 
be productive to the planters, although 
the sweeping measures were resorted 
to. On a former occasion, also, we 
found an opportunity to say a good 
deal as to the introduction of free la- 
bour into the West Indies at present, or 
soon, as a system. We have not at 
present time, (nor would room be 
given us here,) for recurring at length 
to this part of our subject. We must 
be contented with stating, in two 
words, that the question has been 
practically tried in one West Indian 
island, and that the results of that 
trial are before the world. Ist, St 
Domingo has almost entirely ceased to 
be an island exporting West. Indian 
produce: 2d, the coffee there .raised 
for home consumption is exclusively 
the produce of the trees planted be- 
fore the revolution: and, 3dly and 
lastly, whatever is done there in the 
way of labour, beyond raising plantains 
and yams enough for mere food, (which 
costs scarcely any labour at all,) is 
done at the point of the bayonet. Our 
planters call upon us to investigate 
these facts ; they boldly appeal to every 
British naval officer, who has recently 
visited St Domingo, whether they 
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have, in the smallest degree, ge- 
rated these facts—and Brougham 
laughs in their face, and Zachary 
snuffles. - 
Here, will Mr Brougham be so good 
as to answer us one question en pas- 
sant? Toes not this very number of 
the Edinburgh Review contain a long 
and elaborate article, in which the sub- 
ject of pauperism is handled in a very 
able manner? And may not the whole 
argument of that paper be summed up 
in one sentence, viz.— You should make 
no provision for your own countrymen 
tn the way of poors’-rates, because 
the moment you make men sure of an 
actual subsistence, you, of necessity, 
sink the tone of their minds, take away 
Srom them the stimulus to labour, and 
of course bring ruin on the society, and 
on every branch of industry, by means 
of which the socrety is supported in a 
state far above that of mere nature ?— 
We any man to tell us that this 
is not sum and anes Em 
ment in this coarsely and vulgar- 
ly writen, but eanaialy very shrewd 
and sagacious pa And we beg 
to know where that reasoning man 
is to be found, who cap, for one mo- 
ment, doubt, that if it applies at all 
to the European labouring classes, 
it must apply with force tenfold, and 
a hundred-fold, to the West Indian 
negroes ? What are any possible poor- 
rates to an European, compared with 
the poor-rates which nature has esta- 
blished for the inhabitants of a rich 
soil, in a tropical climate—and this, 
too, in a country where, if nothing 
were grown but what is conducive to 
the physical necessities of the popu- 
lation, that population might bear to 
be increased in a proportion altoge-~ 
ther incalculable above its present 
rate. A strong fact, or a strong truth, 
is not strengthened by strong words. 
We leave this as it istoMr Brougham. 
Ill. The third, and concluding 
statement of the anti-colonial States- 
man and Reviewer, is—that even if 
these colonies were lost to England, 
this would be no evil at all worthy of 
being balanced against the good conse- 
quences of the “‘ sweeping measures.” 
In relation to this grand position, we 
beg leave to call the most serious at- 
tention of every man who really wishes 
to have the means of forming a con- 
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scientious opinion for himself, to a 


work which has just appeared, under 

the title of ‘‘ Considerations en Negro 

Slavery, with authentic Reports illus- 

trative of the actual Condition of the 

N in Demerara, &c., by Alex- 

ander M ‘Donnell, Esq. secretary to the 

Committee of the Inhabitants of De- 

merara.”* We regard this book as up- 

on the whole the most comprehensive 

that has as yet appeared on either side 

of the question before us. The author 

is evidently a man not only of sense 

and shrewdness, but of really large, 

profound, and philosophical views. He 

reasons boldly: he states his facts 

boldly : and he writes with great free- 

dom and energy of style ; yet, through- 

out the whole of his work, he pre- 
serves a tone so candid, so calm, so 

widely different from the frenzied 

or reckless compositions promulgated 
by the other party or parties, that we 

cannot help looking forward to. most 
important results from the interest 
which the book must excite, and.the 
thought and reflection to which, it is 
quite impossible for us to doubt, it 
must stimulate every mind in which 

eandour is united with the habits of 
intelligence and the powers of reason~ 
ing. We shall probably have oecasion 
to say more of this work hereafter, as 
there are many things in it altogether 
foreign to the views we ourselves have 
formed. But in the meantime we shall 
lay before our readers some extracts 
from that part of it which is devoted 

to the branch of the subject now be- 

fore us—confident that no man who 
truly desires to be in the right as to 
this great matter, can reconcile it to 
his conscience to go one ne further, 

until he has given, the whole. of Mr 
M‘Donnell’s book.a careful anddelibe- 

rate consideration. 

He sums up the advantages which 

Britain derives from her West Indian’ 
colonies as follows. 


“I, The colonies give a vent to the 
employment of the capital of the parent 
state, by persons lending out money on 
mortgage, which yields advantages riot to 
be derived from any foreign trade. 

“II, It is erroneous to consider the 
dealings with colonies as only equal to 
the dealings with other countries. They 
are in reality much more extensive ; and 
this is occasioned by the persons emi- 





* This, work is published by Longman 
6d 


pages. Price 10s. 6d. 


and Co, It is an octavo volume of 340 





grating carrying out along with them 
British customs, manners, and feelings ; 
from similarity of language, and greater 
freedom and frequency of intercourse. 

** III, Trade in general is supposed to 
benefit the two trading countries alike ; 
but with regard to the West Indies, the 
gain which in common traffic would be 
derived by the other country, here re- 
verts back to England, from the circum- 
stance of the,proprietors either residing 
there, or ultimately returning thither, 
atid bringing all their wealth along with 
them. 

“TV. In a political point of view the 
colonies afford many advantages ; by con- 
tributing to our safety as well as our 
prosperity ; by giving an outlet in period 
of war to our products, which without 
such possessions could not be obtained ; 
by rearing our national means of defence, 
and rendering that certain which other- 
wise would be precarious. 


“ I. When a country first begins to 
distinguish itself in commerce, the want 
of capital is generally the greatest diffi- 
culty. In this state of things, the temp- 
tation of high profit abroad is injurious 
instead of beneficial. By drawing off the 
funds to a distant quarter, it cramps the 
operations of the home trade, which at 
this period is much more desirable and 
deserving of encouragement. By degrees, 
as the nation by its industry and frugality 
becomes richer, the home trade becomes 
fully stocked, and a portion of the capi- 
tal naturally seeks a vent in foreign traf- 
fic. Even then the trade with the adja- 
cent countries is to be preferred to that 
with the more distant, as the returns are 
quicker, which necessarily puts in mo- 
tion a greater quantity of domestic in- 
dustry. In the progress of time, how- 
ever, if the nation continue her frugality, 
all these channels of commerce are filled 
up, and the desideratum then becomes, 
not to procure, but to get a vent for ca- 
pital. England has long passed this pe- 
riod; her monied men experience great 
difficulty in getting employment for their 
funds ; and on this account, the West 
Indies have not only hitherto afforded 
great benefit, but they might be made to 
yield stil] more, if the present unhappy 
feelings towards them had subsided. I 
believe this is a distinct feature of advan- 
tage which they possess. In any foreign 
trade, no person would ever think of lend- 
po Se money in a similar manner ; the 
di ty of recovering it in foreign courts 
of law, and the incidents to which it 
would be liable in case of a war, would 
be considerations so strong, that none 
would be willing to encounter the risk. 
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In viewing, then, the question of the eo- 
lonial trade, this part of the subject should ~ 
be kept distinet ; and I will only appeal 


, to any intelligent man of business, to 


look. to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Bristol, and he will see how much it has 
operated in favour of our mercantile 
prosperity. 

“ II. Persons leaving their own coun- 
try to seek their fortunes abroad, it is 
obvious, will be much better customers 
to the parent state, than any foreign 
nation. The powerful influence of early 
ptepossessions and habits, will naturally 
tend to cement the intercourse, and to 
make the newly established settlement 
follow all the changes in fashion which 
are continually taking place. Not only 
the different articles of clothing, but the 
furniture of the houses, the equipages, 
and every article that ministers to the 
wants of men, will be imitated and intro- 
duced from the mother country. If, for 
example, we take the Freneh islands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, and ima- 
gine their population to be exactly equal 
to that of Jamaica; and suppose their 
commerce was then perfectly open in the 
manner desired by the advocates for the 
free-trade, the dealings with Jamaica 
would certainly be much greater than 
those with the foreign islands, from the 
plain obvious circumstance of having the 
same language, and continuing to prac- 
tise a similar mode of living. This very 
great advantage will be found to bear in 
every case that can be assumed ; and it 
certainly involves a consideration suffici- 
ently cogent to determine a wise legisla- 
ture to give a preference on all occasions 
to British settlements. 

III. The effect produced by the resi- 
dence of a large portion of the West In- 
dian proprietors in England, though very 
generally noticed in a cursory manner, in 
different publications, has never yet been 
sufficiently investigated. I am of opi- 
nion, that it forms the most material fea- 
ture in the whole system. Ever since 
we have understood the nature of what 
is termed adjustment of the supply to the 
demand, we have been taught to control 
many points in political economy, which 
before were at best somewhat problema- 
tical. Thinking men are now pretty much 
agreed, that an extensive consumption is 
the great principle from whieh prosperity 
is derived. The sentiments of Adam 
Smith, relative to productive and unpro- 
ductive labourers, are at present regarded 
as not very correct. It is apparent, that 
it is quite out of the question for men to 
work, unless they can procure a market 
for their commodities. Whenever a ma- 
nufacturer finds a sale for his wares, he 
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soon displays hts activity in having them 
produced ; but when they remain on his 
hands, he forbears further exertion, and 
thus a general stagnation of commerce 
most infallibly ensues. The truth of this 
being obvious to every understanding, it 
becomes necessary to lay down a posi- 
tion, the bearings of which it requires 
some little reflection to perceive, that any 
demand existing abroad for manufactures 
is quite useless, unless there be a corre- 
sponding consumption for the returns at 
home. It is only a great importing coun- 
try which can be a great exporting coun- 
try. The quantity of the precious metals 
annually required must be of exceedingly 
insignificant amount, being only for the 
wear and tear of the coin, and any addi- 
tional plate used by private individuals, 
as the people grow richer. What is im- 
ported over and above these requisites 
has to be regarded as any other commo- 
dity, and consequently will be sent to that 
part of the world where it can be most 
profitably employed. Since, then, wealth 
is not acquired by a country hoarding up 
gold and silver, but rather by getting rid 
of them, it is pretty plain, that in the 
end, there must be the consumption for 
foreign commodities at home, or the 
country could not very long continue to 
export her manufactures. It is on this 
account that the residence of the rich, 
requiring the enjoyment of a great many 
foreign luxuries, contributes so much to 
advance a country in power. The be- 
nefit which they confer is not merely the 
local encouragement they give to the 
working classes around them ; it is, per- 
haps, the much greater advantage of in- 
troducing more extensive articles of gra- 
tification from other countries, and con- 
sequently giving a greater stimulus to the 
industry of the people to produce manu- 
factures to pay for these in"return. To 
make this point still more clear, let it be 
imagined, that London were swallowed 
up by an earthquake; the effect this 
event would produce on the manufac- 
tures of Lancashire would not be on- 
ly that it was a market lost to her di- 
rectly, but we have to reflect on the far 
more important consideration that it 
would soon stop the exports of Liver- 
pool to the Spanish Main or the Brazils. 
Say that the returns at present are in 
gold and silver, what, in the case we 
have supposed, would then be done with 
these ? What is wanted. is not the gold 
and silver, but it is.what gold and silver 
will purchase. At present these precious 
metals go to France and to China, to 
purchase the wines and the teas, a great 
part of which is now consumed in Lon- 
don ; but suppose this place to be out of 
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existence; where would flien We the 
ple to consume them as before? The 
fect would necessarily be, that the go’ 
and silver must accumulate beyond 
purposes of trade; and what would 
the result of this accumulation? Most 
certainly the result would be, that it 
would have an immediate effect with the 
exchanges of other countries, and that a 
greater quantity of those metals would be 
given for labour and all the articles of 
life. In this situation, notwithstanding 
the abundance of gold and silver, the ar- 
tisans would be in the greatest. distress, 
and the manufacturers would soon. dis- 
cover the necessity of limiting their bu- 
sinéss, and that they could never think 
of exporting to the same extent as for- 
merly, until a home mart, equal to the 
mighty city which had been destroyed, 
was once more restored. This doctrine 
of consumption forms indeed the most 
interesting inquiry in the whole range of 
political science. It is by this means 
that England has been exalted to her 
present pre-eminence. What, we may 
exclaim, led to the improvement of the 
steam-engine, and to the invention of the 
cotton machinery, those matchless spe- 
cimens of the ingenuity of man? Not 
certainly the recreations of recluse phi- 
losophers, but the plain practical cause, 
that the demand for labour was greater 
than the supply. If we look around us, 
we may behold many countries which 
have remained stationary in industry and 
arts for centuries, for want of an ade- 
quate stimulus to arouse the exertions of 
the inhabitants; but I believe the world 
has never yet seen an instance, where 
there was an extensive home market, 
without gigantic strides being made to 
keep pace with it, and very frequently to 
go beyond it. I trust that by this time 
the reader will perceive the bearing of 
the observations, which I have thought 
proper to make, for the purpose of 
more fully developing the advantages 
which the West Indies, above all othe 
colonies, yield to the mother coun. 
try. It is not necessary to adduce 
the quantity of manufactures export- 
ed, or to draw a picture of distresses 
which would befall the artizans in this 
country, in case we were abandoned ¢ 
we should rather dwell on the great 
extent and value of our produce; the 
many millions it brings annually to be 
spent in England; and the powerful aid 
thus given to the most material of all 
consideration’, the home consumption. 
One of the most distinguished of our op- 
ponents, in arguing against us, observed, 
that the returns of the exports to the 
West Indies overrated the quantity used 
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there ; a considerable portion being re- 
exported to the Spanish Main. If this 
were the case, I answer, so much the bet- 
ter; as then, so much greater was the 
balance of the trade, so much greater was 
the amount that came to be expended in 
England. If any person will trace this 
subject in all its ramifications, and care- 
fully meditate on the benefits conferred 
the distribution of our funds on the 
erent classes in society, the demand it 
creates for labour, the stimulus it affords 
to exertion, (and, I apprehend, it will 
clear up many matters in his mind,) he 
will cease to wonder how England has 
become the asylum of all the useful arts, 
and a general pattern of industry to her 
neighbours. In point of fact, there can 
be no difference whatever, in the encou- 
ragement given to the various artificers, 
a gentleman of Yorkshire who 

resides and spends his income in London, 
and a West India proprietor, who also 
lives‘there, and spends an equal amount. 
They both equally contribute in their ex- 
penditure to consume the various pro- 
ducts of foreign countries, and on that ac- 
count to call forth the exertions of the 
working classes to produce manufactures 
to pay for these iu return. It is, there- 
fore, quite erroneous to consider the co- 
lonial system merely in the light of an in- 
terchange of commodities between two 
countries. The West Indies should ra- 
"ther be regarded as a number of exceed- 
ingly rich provinces, from which the mo- 
ther country derives all the benefits un- 
attended with any of the disadvantages 
frequently resulting from such posses- 
sions. She has the benefit of the rich 
residing among her, and has not the dis- 
advantage of being encumbered in making 
provisions for the poor; the latter class 
being amply provided for in their own re- 
spective places of residence. It is not 
requisite to enter into a detail), to point 
out the manner in which the income of 
our settlements is distributed over the 
different classes engaged in West India 
pursuits. It is only necessary to take the 
total amount of the imports into Eng- 
land, and after deducting the value of the 
exports, the balance is obviously clear re- 
venué, gained to the general income of 
the country. I could not, I believe, pre- 
sent this to my readers in a more palpa- 
ble manner than to suppose we took the 
district of England, south of the Thames, 
and assuming that a proposition were ad- 
vanced to deprive of their incomes all the 
landlords of the counties of Berks, Wilts, 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. Everybody, 
I presume, will admit thet this would be 
& great misfortune, and that it would pro- 
duce the most sensible effeet on the pros- 
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perity of the empire; yet precisely simi- 


lar, as s the nation, would be the 
result, if the theory of those men who call 
themselves political economists were car- 
ried into effect with respect to aban- 
doning the colonies. And it ought to be 
further observed, that I do not here in- 
clade the benefits derived from those per- 
sons, who, having made their fortunes, 
have disposed of their property, and have 
retired to the place of their nativity, to 
spend the remainder of their years: this 
particular in itself merits careful refiec- 
tion. It would be a most instructive les- 
son, if we were to take the history of 
every county in England from the time of 
Charles II. ; to examine into the changes 
which have taken place in the proprietors 
of the land ; to review the improvements 
and the enclosures which have been 
made ; and then to sum up and shew how 
much of this had been done by the funds 
of the colonial trade. I do not mean by 
those funds the gains which might have 
been realized in any other traffic with fo- 
reign countries ; I mean that profit which 
the foreign country itself would have de- 
rived ; which, from the planters coming 
home, has reverted back to England ; 
and which, if I may so term it, has trans- 
ferred itself into every channel of busi- 
ness, and most powerfully augmented the 
national resources.” 


Mr M‘Donnell then proceeds to a 
discussion as to the political advan- 
tages we derive from those colonies. 
We wish it were in our power to quote 
the whole of what he has written on 
this matter—but we consider even the 
following mere fragment as in itself 
— conclusive, and unanswer- 
able. 


“ In this particular the changes which 
have taken place in the public mind are 
fully as great as those we have been ex- 
amining. The celebrated navigation aet, 
so long the boast as being the wisest in 
the statute-book, has lost its admirers, 
and by many is treated with open deri- 
sion. In this instance, as in other inno- 
vations, there may be a good deal of cor- 
rectness, and also, perhaps, a good deal 
of error. It is not my intention to con- 
sume time in examining what has been 
so much more fully examined but lately ; 
I will content myself with asking one 
simple question— What would this coun- 
try have done during the late war, had it 
not been for her colonies? Where would 
she have got a vent for her manufactures ; 
where would she have procured her 
draughts of sailors; where would she have 
raised her resources, had it not been for 
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‘the colonial system? When her inter- 
course with other countries was stopped, 
when Buonaparte, by his Milan and Ber- 
lin decrees, had excluded her from all 
Europe, how would she, single-handed, 
have maintained the conflict, and have 
upborne the almost expiring liberties of 
the world, had it not been for the aid of 
those settlements she had peopled?— 
Surely, if there be any period of history 
on which future generations will dwell 
with proud exultation, it is the late me- 
morable struggle, when Britain presented 
her fearless front to her host of enemies, 
and, like a virtuous matron, gathering her 
family around her, placed her faith in her 
own possessions, and braved the threat- 
ened danger. We may be assured that 
the system which accomplished this can- 
not be a bad one; and he must be cold- 
blooded indeed, who would meditate a 
change, on the audacious authority of a 
mere speculative theory. 

_ “It may be necessary to remind the 
public, that they are not in pessession of 
all the sugar-settlements in the West In- 
dies. Many powers are now looking on 
with eager satisfaction at the attempts 
which are making to deteriorate and to 
ruin the possessions of the British crown. 
And while a mortal blow has been level- 
led at us, they have been watching in si- 
lent expectation of beholding our ruin, 
and of raising themselves to more relative 
importance. It is well known that several 
of those powers view England with en- 
vious distrust, and some, perhaps, with 
deadly hatred; and it would be melan- 
choly to contemplate the issue, should 
there ever be a diminution of our naval 
preponderance. As an admirable writer 
has stated, the settlements of Great Bri- 
tain may be regarded as the outworks of 
the empire, which, in case of a war, are 
the first attacked. They keep the enemy 
from our own shores; their loss will be 
the first symptom of our decline ; and 
when that event arrives, we shall soon 
have hostilities off the coasts of Lanca- 
shire and Kent, which, under a better 
poliey, would take place in Canada and 
the West Indies. This great question of 
maintaining distant settlements, and of 
preserving a nursery for seamen, is the 
most important that presents itself to a 
statesman. In deciding upon it, if we are 
regulated by the best of all guides, expe- 
rience, we shall naturally inquire, has the 
system answered the purpose, or has it 
not? If.it has answered, why hazard the 
change? Is it not something like the 


heedless recklessness of prosperity, dis- 
satisfied with the present, and seeking 
after change? Although it is not very 
likely that Great Britain would lose her 
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power within a short period, yet, at the 
same time, it might ultimately happen. 
Where is now, we may ask, the enter- 
prize of those states which, at one time, 
made them so prominent in maritime 
pursuits? Many of them are at present 
scarcely heard of in European history. 
Might not a similar fate hereafter attend 
England, should her legislature . neglect: 
wisely to watch over her destinies, and 
make the evil day as distant as possible? 
The rapid progress of luxury has already 
done much to enervate the inhabitants. 
It may be truly said, that if it were not 
for the resources of Scotland and Ireland, 
England would find some difficulty in 
raising a considerable army, whenever cir- 
cumstances should demand it. The rea- 
son is apparent. The superior comforts 
of the latter nation render few persons 
willing to encounter the irksomeness of 
military pursuits ; while, to the former, 
they afford a life of comparative ease. By 
a parity of argument in this particular, if 
the policy of the country did not make. it 
imperative that the number of seamen be 
kept up, is it not possible that a similar 
result might one day take place with this 
class of people, and make them averse to 
encounter the hardships of a sea-faring 
life? It is well known that their wages 
are at present relatively beyond those of 
the ordinary descriptions of labour. These 
reflections awaken important ideas, and 
should make men pause before they in- 
novate on that policy which has borne 
the nation victorious through her strug- 
gles, and carried her to her present pitch 
of prosperity. 

‘“* I have now concluded my detail of 
what I deem the principal benefits of the 
colonial system; and I have some ex- 
pectation that they will satisfy the reader. 
I have no wish to under-rate the exer- 
tions of those in Opposition ; but I must 
say, their views appearto me neither ju- 
dicious nor comprehensive. The party 
who are loudest in denouncing us to the 
public are those persons engaged in the 
East India trade. That this proceeds 
from a not very estimable feeling of hu- 
man ‘nature, none would dispute; and 
with regard to the advantages which the 
widely extended dominions of the East 
yield to this country, it will not perhaps 
be amiss to consider them under the 
same four heads as those applied to the 
West Indies. 

“T. I believe no person has cver yet 
produced an instance of a British mer- 
chant lending out his money on morte 
gage on part of their territories. The 
uncertainty and risk are much too great. 
Tastances there doubtless may be of the 
greedy avidity of some of the servants. of 
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government lending out their gains at a 
usurious interest; but that mercantile 
and wholesome advance of money which 
benefits both the borrower and the lender 
has never yet taken place. They who re- 
flect on the present state of England, 
when her capitalists transport funds 
abroad to resuscitate the exhausted trea- 
suries of foreign potentates, will appreci- 
ate, as they ought to do, the advantage 
which must follow, if she could get rid 
of them within her own dominions. 

“II. The first feature which strikes 
an inquirer on this subject is the im- 
mense extent of the population in India, 
and the small amount of the manufac- 
tures consumed from this country. We 
have yet to learn that British manners 
have made any considerable progress. 
The reason is, the Orientalists have so 
superstitious a veneration for hereditary 
prejudices and ancient customs, that it is 
next to impossible to effect a change. 
This is a most powerful drawback from 
their utility; and I would venture an 
opinion, that the period is not far dis- 
tant when there will be more dealings 
with the infant colonies of Van Diemen’s 
Land and New Holland than with the 
100 millions of Hinddstan. 

“TIT. But the chief and most impor- 
tant feature of the West Indian system, 
is the benefit of her planters residing in 
England. In this the East is utterly 
deficient. Suppose the intercourse with 
the West to be stopped, and the sugar 
exclusively obtained from the East, who 
would be benefited, and who would be 
the loser ? The benefit would go to the na- 
tives in India, and the loser would be Eng- 
Jand herself: so much of the income of the 
inhabitants residing within her, that is to 
say, so much of the national income, be- 
ing reduced. Lest anything should cross 
the reader’s mind to detract from this 
plain cireumstance, I will shew to a de- 
monstration, in the next chapter, that the 
idea of the West Indies exercising a mo- 
nopoly of the sugar-market is a complete 
delusion. -And if this be’the case, the 
result is surely obvious, that no matter 
how we take the subject in an enlarged 
national light, if Great Britain import 
her 250,000 hogsheads of sugar from the 
East, she must clearly pay for them, 

-while if she import them from the West 
she gets fully one-half of them for no- 
thing. : 

“IV. Respecting the political benefits 
little need be said. The only possible: 


one that I can see would be that of yield-_ 


ing some revenue ; but of this there is 
not the least hope, from a very satisfac- 
' tory proof that she is deeply in debt. I 
make no statement of the frail fabric of 
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the Indian empire; I draw no picture 
of the effect of an unfortunate battle 
to break the charm of the invincibility of 
British arms; but I may be allowed to 
observe, that were the advantages of 
India far greater than they are, it is wise 
and politic in a statesman, in his mea- 
sures, to make choice of that which may 
be made secure and permanent, in pre- 
ference to what is attended with hazard, 
and liable to be overturned. If the Bri- 
tish were driven from India. no person 
would ever dream of recovering its pos- 
session ; but as regards the sugar colo- 
nies of the western hemisphere, consist- 
ing of small islands or settlements along 
the coasts of the continent, it is evident 
that they must always be secure to the 
power who is mistress of the seas. 

“ By this contrast with the eastern em- 
pire the advantages of the West Indies 
are made still more apparent. The prin- 
ciple of, perish the advantages, if they 
militate against the honour of the coun- 
try, is, perhaps, noble and magnanimous ; 
and 1 am very far from impugning its cor- 
rectness. I would merely remark, that 
the public should be clearly, fully, and 
honestly, informed upon the business ; 
that, in a word, the loss of the colonies 
would bring serious evils on this coun- 

A more correct inquiry would, pro- 
bably, then be instituted into the nature 
of this humanity; and it is likely, that 
the consideration would ultimately be, 
not how the colonies should be tamper- 
ed with and got rid of, but how they 
should be fostered and preserved.” 


We must now bring this part of our 
paper to a conclusion. Mr M‘Don- 
nell, among other matters, discusses at 
great length the effects which any great 
or sudden change in our colonies must 
of necessity produce in the colonies of 
the other powers of Europe. He shews, 
that already our sugar is under-sold 
in Holland, because we import no new 
slaves into our colonies, while other 
powers carry on the slave trade with 

verance. He states this as a fact, 
which is not less certain in itself than 
pregnant with instruction as to the fu- 
ture; and we leave to quote one 
more paragraph, the sense, and truth, 
and sagacity of which, will, we think, 
speak pretty well for themselves. 

“ It would be unnecessary to dwell 
longer on this point did it not involve 
& much more important. consideration, 
which is rarely taken into account by the 
public, but with which, for the sake of 
real genuine humanity, they ought to be 
perfectly acquainted. Have the party 
who are so inveterately opposed to the 
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West Indies, and who take every oppor- 
tunity to state that it would be better for 
this country to cast them off,—have these 
men ever yet brought forward a state- 
‘ment how, in that ease, the supply fof 
West Indian produce) is to be made up? 
Have they ever exhibited to the com- 
munity the effect it would have upon the 
colonies of foreign nations? Confined 
indeed must be the range of a man’s hu- 
manity, and weak his understanding, did 
he not perceive that the diminution of the 
produce made by the British West Indies 
must be supplied by ah increase in the 
slave-trade. If we were to conceive an 
insurrection to take place in Jamaica, and 
all cultivation at an end, what would be the 
natural effect of so melancholy an event ? 
It would be, simply, that the large sur- 
plus ‘which now goes to the Continent 
must be left to be supplied by foreign 
countries. Their interest would natural- 
ly prompt them to do this, at the cheap- 
est rate possible ; and if all the efforts of 
our administration have not hitherto been 
able to stop their trade to Africa, is it to 
be supposed they could do so, when the 
avidity and prospect of gain would be so 
much the greater. I here make no allu- 
sion to the number of our own country- 
men who would be reduced to ruin; I 
draw no picture of the rapine and blood- 
shed which would make Jamaica another 
St Domingo : I wish merely to point out 
that,exclusive of all these Jamentable 
consequences, it would be attended with 
the inevitable effect of tearing from A fri- 
ca not less, perhaps, than 100,000 hu- 
man beings to work in foreign colonies. 
The question then really to be consider- 
ed is, simply, which is preferable ? to con- 
tinue the humane and mild system which 
exists in our own colonies, and which 
has been shewn to produce great benefit 
to this country ; or, on the other hand, 
to encourage the interests of foreign na- 
tions at the expense of our own, and 
greatly to increase that very human suf. 
fering which we were attempting to alle. 
viate? On this point there can be but 
one opinion.” 


Most cordially do we echo the 
words: UPON THIS POINT THERE CAN 
BE BUT ONE OPINION. 

We have exhausted our limits, and 
yet we find that several great and im- 
portant branches of this subject remain 
altogether untouched. Mr Brougham 
says, that we could get our sugar 
from the East Indies cheaper than we 
now do from the West, were the fives 
shillings bounty on West Indian su- 
gar withdrawn : He says; also, that the 

ast Indian sugar is raised by the la- 
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bour of afree and happy peasantry, and 
not of slaves. To Deh ot Gaetan. 
ments, Mr Macdonnell’s book gives 
the most clear and decided, negative ; 
and whoever wishes to see a triumph 
of sense over talk, let him turn to Mr 
Macdonnell’s chapters on these mat- 
ters, and he will enjoy it. The East In~ 
dian sugar is at this moment under- 
sold by the Dutch, and, indeed, can get 
no access into the continent of Europe. 
But, at présent, only a very little East 
Indian sugar, and that of one particu- 
lar sort too, comes to Euro’ little, 
that it comes'as ballast, and therefore 
pays nofreight ; and no wonder, there- 
fore, that it should be a little cheaper 
than the West Indian. Do anything 
towards making the market of Eu- 
rope depend on India for sugar, and of 
course our business will not be with 
6000 tons coming home as ballast, 
but with 60,000 tons annually coming 
home in ‘a proportionate number of 
new Indiamen, and paying the freight 
of that enormous voyage. Will these 
sugars be cheaper than the West In- 
dian then—even if duties were assi-« 
tilated to a farthing ? Most certainly 
not. Lastly, suppose we do give the 
East Indians the same control over 
the sugar-market which they have long 
had over the tea-market, will they 
treat us more liberally than the West 
Indians have done? The answer is 
not far to seek. The East Indians ha- 
ving the tea-monopoly, take admirable 
care to bring home so exactly what is 
absolutely necessary, that we put near- 
ly three millions every year into their 
pockets, as a small remuneration, sole- 
ly and entirely for the minute and 
accurate care of our concerns, evinced 
in the scantiness of their tea-importa-~ 
tion. 

As for the alleged state of the la- 
bouring population in India—the fact 
is, that they are not only, to all in- 
tents and purposes, slaves as a body, 
but that no man can go into one of 
their markets, without seeing men 
and women off-ring themselves for 
sale, as absolute slaves, at every corner. 
And why? They are so miserably de- 
graded by the slavish institutions, or 
rather the inveterate absurdities preva- 
lent in that exhausted land, that, as the 
Abbé du Bois expresses it, the same 
smell of stinking carrion that attracts 
European crows, congregates, all over 
Hindostan, a cloud of femished men, 
women, and children. These poor sw- 
dras, fighting with dogs on danghillsfor 
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offal—these poor things, who cannot 
hope in a thousand years to come one 
atom nearer the caste immediately 
above them—these miserable slaves, 
who have been the slaves both of cru- 
elty and of bigotry, ever since the 
world knew anything about them— 
these. unhappy slaves, whom we sce 
and pity now exactly as they were 
seen and pitied by the soldiers of 
Alexander the Great—these abject, 
these hopeless creatures, forsooth, are 
free and happy, compared with our 
fat, well-fed, grinning, singing, dan- 
cing blacks, who would never have 
dreamt of anything but content and 
comfort, had there been no societies 
to export sedition from England ; no 
Smiths to preach ignorance, folly, and 
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madness, in the name, and under the 
pretence of Christianity, in the West 
Indies.—We shall, however, resume 
these matters at greater length, and 
that very soon. 

In the meantime, let all who wish 
to have knowledge on this subject, in 
all its branches, read and study Mr 
Macdonnell ; and let the Editor of the 
Glasgow Courier publish, in a separate 
volume, and on a legible type, his ex- 
cellent Letters to Lord Liverpool, in 
answer to, and to the annihilation of, 
a certain scribe who has been figuring 
under the name of Anglus. Were two 
such books as these sufficiently circu- 
lated, there would be little need for 
any volunteer auxiliaries like our- 
selves. 





GREAT FIRE. 


Tre year 1824 will be a memor- 
able one in the annals of Edinburgh. 
Its High Street, which was always 
held out as an object of interest to 
strangers, is now, the best part of it in 
ruins ; and the Tron Church, the most 
public building from its situation in 
the Old Town, is shorn of all its ho- 
nours, and by an agency which, from 
its isolated situation, could scarcely 
have been contemplated. The fire in 
June last, which, beginning at the 
Royal Bank Close, destroyed the 
houses on the upper part of the south 
side of the High Street, and the east- 
ern angle of the Parliament Square, 
was followed on the 15th and 16th of 
November by a conflagration, which 
has laid the tairest part of the princi- 
pal street of the Old ‘Town in ruins, 
and totally destroyed the Parliament 
Square, except the buildings connect- 
ed with the Scottish House of Parlia- 
ment—besides having nearly annihi- 
lated half a dozen tloses, or narrow 
lanes, reaching from the High Street 
to the Cowgate. 

On Monday evening, the 15th No- 
vember, about ten o'clock, smoke was 
discovered issuing from the second 
floor of a house at the head of the Old 
Assemjily Close, occupied by Messrs 
Kirkwood and Sons, engravers ; and 
the drum instantly beat the signal of 
‘alarm throughout the city. Several 
fire-engines soon after arrived, and a 

-erowd was speedily collected to render 
assistance where assistance could be af- 
forded. The Lord Provost, Magis- 

. trates, Sheriff, and other high official 





personages, were also upon the ground 
soon after the alarm was given ; and 
a party of soldiers were dispatched 
from the Castle. But for such confla- 
grations, former experience had pro- 
vided no remedy ; the engines were in- 
effective, and out of order ; and the 
multitude seemed assembled rather to 
witness the destructive effects of the 
fire than to render.any useful-assistance 
in extinguishing it. About eleven 
o'clock the whole house, consisting of 
six floors, and forming the eastern 
wing of one of the most imposing 
buildings in the High Street, was in 
a blaze. The crowd in the street, 
at this time, was excessive ; for, situa- 
ted as the burning property was, up- 
on the ridge of the highest ground in 
Edinburgh, it served as a beacon to 
~p the most distant inhabitants to 
the t. 

Efforts were now directed to save 
the houses to the west; for though 
the wind was from the south-west, 
yet the tenement on the east, being of 
comparatively recent erection, and di- 
vided from the burning house by a 
strong party wall, seemed in less dan- 
ger. But the progress of the flames 
was uncontrollable, and spreading west- 
wards from the back of the building, 
the narrow access to which precluded 
the employment of engines in that di- 
rection, soon after twelve, the whole 
range up to Borthwick’s Close was in 
a blaze. The appearance of the High 
Street at this period was singularly 
impressive. The glare from the burn- 
ing mass illuminated the street from 
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its extremity at the Netherbow to the 
Castle—at times more‘or less vivid, ac- 
cording to the quality of the material 
consumed. The spire of the Tron 
Church, and St Giles’ imperial stecple, 
were striking objects in the scene— 
one side brightened by a light distinct 
as the sun at noon-day, but of a cha- 
racter totally different—red, flickering, 
and dismal,—the other side extended in 
shadow over the neighbouring build- 
in Numbers of people from the 
adjacent houses—men, women, and 
even children, half-dressed, with faces 
prophetic of danger, were pressing 
through the crowd with such parts of 
their furniture as they were able to 
carry, eager to lodge these small rem- 
nants of their home in some place of 
safety. Beds, tables, chairs, and all 
the accumulations of many for years, 
were heaped in confusion, at intervals, 
on the streets, under the protection of 
the soldiers, or watched by some poor 
individual, who felt that he was ruin- 
ed. Books, papers, and bedding, were 

ing from the windows, by those 
who thought these articles must be safer 
anywhere, than where they were. The 
noise of the engines,—the shouts and 
answers of those giving and receiving 
orders—therunning and crying of those 
employed in carrying water to the en- 
gines, and of those employed to clear 
the passaze for them ; the trembling 
anxiety of the public authorities to 
save what the means at command ren- 
dered impossible to save—the soldiers 
—the firemen—the crowd—the low 
compressed howling of the flames— 
the crackling of the burning rafters— 
the stream of burning embers, which 
rose to a great height and fell at a con- 
siderable distance—all combined to 
give the highest terrific sublimity toa 
seeye which will not speedily be for- 
gotten by any who witnessed it. It 
wanted only the wailings of women, 
the cries of children, and the presence 
of an enemy, to present a vivid picture 
of a city set on fire, and taken by 
storm. ‘To such a height were the 
flaming embers projected, that several 
chimneys on the oppbsite side of the 
street were set on 
and the heat was at one time so in- 
tense, as to be felt nce warm by 
the spectators on the footpath of the 
opposite side. 

The building to the westward, in 
which the Courant office was situated, 
was the next prey of the flames. Fire 
was observed in the upper floor of this 
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house, about two o'clock; and now, 
when it was too late, it was resolved 
to attempt its extinction, by leadin 
up a pipe from an engine to the hig 
roof of the adjacent house on the west, 
a measure which promised eventual 
success. But the pipe, when raised 
up, was found to be broken ; and what 
might have saved this building, had it 
been applied in time, only served, like 
all the efforts of this night and morn- 
ing, to shew the strong necessity for 
better apparatus, and a body more or- 
mers to act with efficacy in simi- 
ar calamities. The fire descended 
with uncontrollable fury, and about 
five o'clock the upper part of the front 
wall fell inward. 

While the fire was thus raging in 
the front houses, those connected with 
them on the south side, and forming 
narrow lanes, or closes, down the steep 
declivity to the Cowgate, were not 
more fortunate. To give any as- 
sistance here was impossible, from the 
nature of the confined passages, inac- 
cessible to engines, and dangerous 
from the falling portions of the shat- 
tered tenements. Three men, it is said, 
were killed by the fall of some of the 
ruins in Conn’s Close. In the Assem- 
bly Close, distinguished from many 
otheit by its neatly laid pavement, and 
its more ample breadth, in some places 
exceeding four feet, and known as a 
place of fashionable resort before the 
New Town existed, was destroyed the 
Old Assembly Hall—the two under 
floors of a large building, with arched 
windows to the south,—and several 
houses of smaller note; and at this 
time, (7th December,) about the mid- 
die of the close, two fragments of wall- 
still remain which had fallen over in 
mass, and are supported at their up- 
per extremity by the houses on the 
other side, forming a species of Gothic 
arch, which we recommend to the no- 
tice of the curious in such matters. In 
Borthwick’s Close, and the Old Fish- 
market, the fire extended nearly half 
way down to the Cowgate ; and the 
possessors of rare tracts and old ma- 
nuscripts, in the hands of that most 
delectable of all binders, Mr Abram 
Thomson, began to be alarmed, that 
in spite of safes and fire-proof closets, 
the Caxtons and Fausts might be in 
peril. Abram was in danger, and 
part of his new premises were destroy- 
ed, by the falling of a chimney, or 


some such thing; and there is he, for 
the second time within these three 
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ears, blocked: up by rubbish, and 
a by Sainte of calf-skins 
and parchments, ery like Caius 
Marius on the ruins of Carthage. 

The extent of this alarming fire— 
the fearful rapidity of its progress— 
its contiguity to the buildings destroy~- 
ed in June—and a feeling of general 
alarm, more universally excited than 
ever we before witnessed, drew crowds 
to the High Street, on the morning of 
Tuesday, to view the extent of the 
devastation. The engines were still 
directed to the smoking ruins, and 
flakes of burnt materials, raised by 
the wind, were falling thick in all the 
adjacent streets. Business was, in a 
great measure, suspended, and most 
of the shops in the High Street were 
shut, Parties stood here and there, 
inquiring and relating—conjecturing 
the causes, and speculating on the con- 
sequences, of this unforeseen and un- 
provided-for conflagration ; and many 
a wrinkled hand was held up in com- 
miserative pity and consternation, at 
witnessing the tottering fragments to- 

‘day, of what yesterday “ seemed as 
as Snowdown.” 

Matters were in this state, when, 
about half past eleven, some wander- 
ing eye discovered flames playing 
about the balustrade and cornice of 
the steeple of the Tron Church. An 
alarm was immediately given that the 
Tron Church was on fire, which spread 
with the rapidity of lightning over the 
whole city: We ourselves were told 
by a person out of breath, that in ve- 
rity it -was so; but thinking it an ex- 
periment on our gullibility, we were 
in no haste, like Phrenologus and the 
turnip, to give credence to the asser- 
tion. Another and another arrived, 

we were in the Parliament House at 
the time, and have general doubts of 
assertions made in that place,) all 
joining in astory as unlikely as ‘“‘ that 
Birnam wood should come to Dunsi- 
nane ;” but, however improbable the 
fact seemed, we could not resist fol- 
lowing the crowd of wigged barristers 
and writers, who were rushing to the 
scene, The moment we turned the cor- 
ner of St Giles’s, we saw how it was. 
Perched on the radiated pavement 
which marks the site of the ancient 
Cross,we there witnessed a sight of more 
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imposing grandeur than hadever before 
tee ebenes to our eyes. Behind us, 
at nogreatdistance,stood the Great Un- 
known, gazing with eagerness at the 
profile of the spire amidst the curling 
flames ; around, and on every side, 
were multitudes of wigged and gown- 
ed lawyers, from the recesses of the 
Parliament House, mixed with me- 
chanics, and sporting their hoary locks 
and official costume unheeded among 
the miscellaneous assemblage. One 
object of paramount attraction occu- 
pied. the attention of all, and all eyes 
were raised to this object of awful gran~ 
deur, in the mingled emotions of deep 
sublimity, which it was so well calcu- 
lated to excite. Surprise and wonder 
gave way in many minds, to fear that 

is spectacle at noon-day, and after 
such a night of burning, was only the 
beginning of sorrows to a city devote | 
to destruction. In distant quarters of 
the city, it was reported that the whole 
of the Old Town was burning ; and 
individuals, who saw the conflagration 
only at a distance, found sufficient 
warrant to believe the report, in the 
blaze of the well-known steeple. It 
was a sight without parallel. Be the 
business or the haste of those who 
came within the magic sight what it 
would—there was no stirring farther. 
Transfixed as by magic—charmed as 
by a basilisk*—all stood in silent won- 
der to await the result, or conjecturing 
what the result might further be, 
when a building, dedicated to the 
most holy uses—nowise connected with 
any other—and at a considerable udis- 
tance from the former fire, was, as it 
were, spontaneously consuming. 

The fire, it is believed, had origi- 
nated from the flight of embers carried 
by the wind, which was from the west, 
lodging about the wooden balustrade. 
The steeple of the Tron Church, at 
least the stone part-of it, rises in the 
form of a square tower, and above the 
masonry, the spire was formed of wood, 
originally, we believe, intended to be 
covered with copper, but which, in 
the necessities of the city, was repla- 
ced by lead, as the cheaper metal. It 
must have made considerable progress 
before it attracted attention, for, in 
less than an hour, all that was consu- 
mable was consumed. The flames as< 





* We use these terms because we find them in common use. We know nothing of 
magic, and never saw a basilisk. - 











cended from the balustrade, as the 
heat melted the leaden covering—the 
lanier parts of the wood-work spee~ 

ily gave way—and for nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, the four angular ribs 
were seen in marked profile through 
the ascending flames. In this inter- 
val, a dark-coloured mass was seen to 
fall from the centre. It was the bell 
=the Tron Church bell—put up in 
the year 1673, at the expense of 1490 
merks eight shillings Seots—and which 
for one hundred and fifty years never 
failed at ten o’clock in the morning to 
warn the merchant to his shop, and 
at eight in the evening to remind him 
to shut it up. It was well for thee, 
O Ebenezer,* thou didst not live to 
see this day! thy heart must have 
been broken, as if on thine own anvil, 
at the sorrowful sight ; for a church 
is nothing without a spire, and a stee- 

le does not deserve the name when 

eprived of its bell. The very wea~ 
ther-cock, though it stood upon its 
revolving pedestal like a bright Phee- 
nix amidst the flames, tcould withstand 
it no longer, and after looking wist- 
fully below for a few moments, took 
its flight downwards to join its noisy 
companion. In sober seriousness, pin- 
nacle after pinnacle fell, and before 
one o'clock, nothing of the steeple re- 
mained but the square tower. As the 
bulk of the wooden frame-work fell, 
a sort of wail—the suppressed ejacu- 
lations of the assembled thousands— 
rose from the crowd—the Great Un- 
known lifted up his stick involuntarily 
a little from the ground, and let it 
drop, as much as to say, as plainly as 
a stick could speak—it is gone—and 
thus falls the pride of the most lofty 
elevations ! 

Endeavours were now made to save 
the body of the church, and by the 
exertions of the firemen and others, 
and the powerful assistance of an en- 
gine from Leith Fort, (the only one, 
we believe, which proved of any ma- 
terial use,) this was happily in a great 
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measure accomplished, without any 
serious accident, though net without 
much danger. The crowd now gra- 
dually dispersed, at least the greater 
portion, and the fire-engines returned 
to their former stations at the still smo- 
king ruins of the morning. Before 
night, the limits of the devastation 
seemed to be completely ascertained, 
and no further danger contemplated ; 
and the wearied citizens retired to 
early repose, happily ignorent of events 
which, before another day arose, were 
to plunge the seemingly devoted city. 
in a calamity still more dreadful. 

On the evening of Tuesday the 16th, 
soon after ten o'clock, flames were dis- 
covered bursting from the windows of 
the top story of the house in the Par- 
liament Square, part of which was re- 
cently fitted up for the accommodation 
of the Jury Court, and the drum again 
sounded the direful alarm of fire. The 
beat of the fire-drum of Edinburgh, 
(by the by, it is not so well beat now 
as formerly,) from the associations it 
calis forth, and the almost personal 
fear it inspires, we have always consi- 
dered as the most impressive of sounds ; 
and coming again to announce new 
conflagrations, increased its power of 
raising emotion tenfold. We never 
hear its beat—its rat-tat-tat-too,— 
three quavers, a crotchet, and a rest,—. 
but we experience an almost breath- 
lessness of anxiety, and, though the 
cause be perfectly insignificant, cah- 
not help fancying images of helpless-. 
ness and ruin, wretchedness rendered 
still more wretched, and the fire-fiend 
exulting in human misery. Our re- 
spected friend, Mr Alison, must avail 
himself of this remark in the next edi- 
tion of his admirable Essay on Taste, 
in analysing the sublimity of sounds. 
No instance can be finer ; and we have 
frequently felt its effect in the highest 
degree, when a little old drummer of 
the old City Guard,t—a perfect man- 
nikin, who seemed as if he had enlist~ 
ed when a boy in the Seven Years’ War, 





* Ebenezer Wilson, the ringer of this bell past the memory of ordinary men—gn emi, 
nent public character in Edinburgh, and well-known to many of the present, and:to all: 
of the past generation,-was among the last to give up the luxury of a cocked hat. He, 
has left but one behind him in Edinburgh—that which covers the head of our excellent , 
purgative friend, Dr Hamilton.—** We ne’er shall look upon their like again.” 


+ ‘* So have we seen, in Araby the blest, - 
; A Pheenix couch’d upon her funeral nest.” 
+ A portrait of this personage exists, we believe, in the etchings of Kay. His name 
was Jacky—the diminutive of the nomen Jack. +t 
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and never grown an inch afterwards, 
—half seas over, felt all the import- 
ance of his important situation in cases 
of alarm from fire. His puny strides, 
accelerated to almost a trot—his tre- 
mendously distinct beats—his quick 
and eager answers to the half-naked 
inquirers from open window, or night- 
heads popped out at doors,— 
tokened danger that was immi- 
nent, and alarm that had real founda- 
tion. A drum in the silence of night 
is quite a different affair from a drum, 
even ten drums, at the head of a regi- 
ment on parade. So have we felt it 
often, and so we felt it on the evening 
of the 16th of November, when the 
sound was carried to our ear on gusts 
of wind, that soon after increased to a 
‘hurricane. 

The fite, we have said, broke out in 
the upper floor of a house on the south 
side of the Parliament Square, remark- 
able as being the highest building in 
Edinburgh, and further, as having 
been built on the site of a house of no 
less than fifteen floors, which was de- 
stroyed, along with all the other build- 
ings on the south and east sides, in a 
memorable fire which happened in 
1700.* retained the name which 
the wi of our ancestors applied 
to the cloud-capp’d mansion, of Babel’s 
Land, from its emulation of that early 
poe of masonry, and was one of the 

ions of Edinburgh. One part of the 
building projected farther south than 
the rest, and the high gable of this ap- 
peared, when seen from the Cowgate, 
to deserve the name. At the base of 
the bank, on which the gable rested, 
stands the house formerly the resi- 
dence of Alexander Lockhart, (Lord 
Covington,) a Judge of the Court of 
Session ; afterwards occupied for many 
years as a principal inn, under the 
direction of Mr Heron; and since as 
a printing-office. The Kirk-heugh 
Close (a designation which keeps alive 
the memory of the Parliament Square 
being a churchyard, and this lane a 
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passage to the church) led from the 


Cowgate tothe base of the stair which 
winded up to the top of this Babel. 
Part of the building had recently been 
fitted up for the accommodation of the 
Jury Court; and this Court had 
scarcely held two sittings in‘the new 
court-room, when all was destroyed, 
benches, desks, and all, by the most 
tremendous conflagration ever wit- 
nessed in Edinburgh. 

The fire (we repeat it for the third 
time—but we have done with old re- 
collections) broke out in the upper 
floor of this house about ten o'clock. 
We saw it about a quarter of an hour 
after, and the flames were bounding 
from the windows, lengthened by the 
wind into streaming sheets of fire. 
The alarm of the neighbourhood, and 
of all, at this new and dreadfully 
alarming conflagration,—which being 
at aconsiderable distance to windward 
of the former fire, gave no room to 
connect the one with the effects of the 
other,—amounted almost to despair. 
To the west, one house alone inter- 
vened between it and the buildings of 
the Exchequer, the Parliament House, 
and the public libraries ; and the 
houses in the eastern angle, in one of 
which was the office of the Water 
Company, were partly occupied as bu- 
siness chambers, and partly as dwell- 
ing-houses. In none of these could 
the inmates feel secure, after witness- 
ing the rapidity and the extent of the 
fire of Monday ; and accordingly what- 
ever was movable was attempted to be 
removed, with all the speed and all 
the confusion which terror of life could 
inspire. Books and papers, and furni- 
ture of every description, were hurled 
from the windows, or dashed from the 
bearers in the Square. Hundreds 
embarrassed the entrances in remo- 
ving what was saved to places of tem- 
porary protection ; while the engines 
and the firemen, and the multitudes 
hastening to assist, were crowéling in 
the opposite direction. In the lanes 





* «1700. By a dreadful fire that broke out at the north-eastern corner of the 
Meal-Market, about ten of the clock on Saturday night, on the third of February, all 
that magnificent pile of buildings (exclusive of the Treasury Room,) on the eastern 
and southern sides of the Parliament Close, with the Exchange, were destroyed.” — 


Maitland’s Hist. of Edinburgh, p. 112. 


Maitland also quotes an Act of Parliament, Ist William, Sess. 7. c. 8., which we 


recommend to the notice ‘of the Dean of Guild: 


It enacts, that no building to be 


_ erected in the city thereafter, shall exceed five stories in height; and gives direc- 
tions as to the thickness of the walls, which we are afraid haye not been attended 
to in any building erected within these fifty years. 
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to the south of the fire, down even 
to the Cowgate, the trembling in- 
habitants were removing their fur- 


niture, and every vacant area or close, 
of breadth enough to allow it, was piled 
up with the furniture of those who 
expected before the morning to be ren- 
dered houseless. A similar alarm oc- 
casioned the greater part of the pos- 
sessors of houses eastward, down the 
line of the High Street to Hunter’s 

uare, to remove their most valuable 
effects; for, judging from the effects 
of the fire on Monday, and from the 
direction and strength of the wind, it 
was by no means an impossible event 
that they might be sharers in the ca- 
lamity. 

From the floor in which it origina- 
ted the fire descended gradually to the 
floors below. The height was too great 
for engines to be serviceable , and as 
the flames descended, and additional 
materials came within reach, it in- 
creased to an uncontrollable conflagra- 
tion. From the chambers of the Au- 
ditor of the Court’ of Session it de- 
scended to the large hall occupied by 
the Jury Court, and from thence, the 
buildings being connected at the angle 
of the Square, proceeded northwards, 
along the eastern range, to the house 
which was pont damaged by the 
fire in June. Much of the property, 
and all the books and papers belong- 
ing to the Joint Stock Water Com- 
pany and others were saved, before the 
fire had spread in this direction. The 
whole of the east, and part of the south 
side of the Square, was, about five o’- 
clock in the morning of Wednesday, 
one continuous blaze—flames rushing 
out at every window ; and rising from 
the top in showers of burning embers, 
which were wafted by the wind, now 
blowing a perfect hurricane, in arched 
streams over the property eastward, as 
far as’ the South Bridge. From the 
Cowgate and high ground on the op- 
posite side, which was crowded with 
spectators, the scene was of terrific 
grandeur. Flames bursting from the 
windows of the highest houses in 
Edinburgh, (our London readers can 
form no idea of it,) with uncontrol- 
lable fury; and lengthened by the wind 
into extended and whirling sheets of 
flame, resembled more the contest of 
rival elements in the atmosphere, than 
the destruction of human property by 
ordinary conflagrations, did not the 
crackling of the wood-work, and the 
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rainbows of burning embers driven to 
a distance, and falling in showers of 
fire, remind one of the distress an 
ruin suffering by many, and threaten- 
ed to all within the range of the 
flames. The steeple of St Giles, from 
this quarter, appeared as if almost in 
contact with the flames, and rose with 
fearful distinctness in the midst of this 
scene of desolation. We know not if 
it be well ascertained whether steeples 
think and feel ; bridges, we know, do 
talk sometimes very‘ sensibly ; (vide 
Burns's Brigs of Ayr ;)—but if so, we 
should not, for anything upon it or 
under it, have experienced the feel- 
ings of the imperial spire, after wit- 
nessing the catastrophe of the Tron 
Church, and the horrors of this night 
and morning. 

The greatest endeavours, after wit- 
nessing the impotent effects of all that 
human power could do in the circum- 
stances to stop the progress of the con-~ 
flagration to the eastward, were now 
directed to prevent the fire from spread- 
ing in the opposite direction, and co- 
ming in contact with the Court of Ex- 
chequer and Parliament House. Be- 
sides the value of these buildings, as 
buildings, it is well known that the 
Advocates’ Library, and that of the 
Writers to the Signet, which no mone 
could replace were they destroyed, 
were integral parts of, and connected 
with, the courts, and, of course, must 
be lost if,these were consumed. The 
engines were therefore directed to the 
house immediately adjoining to the 
Jury Court on the west, and the mea- 
sures undertaken to stop the farther 
progress of the fire in this direction 
were happily successful. At day-break, 
the fire had nearly expended itself ; 
and about half past eight, the front 
walls of the houses to the Square fell 
with a tremendous crash, and assisted 
by their fall to extinguish the still 
flaming mass. 

It is impossible to describe in words 
the terrors and dangers of this dread- 
ful night. To be conceived, they 
must have been seen. All that is ter- 
rific in the uncontrollable progress of 
devouring flames—all that can. be con- 
ceived of danger to life and destruction 
to property, in_situations where it is 
impossible to give any effective assist- 
ance,—were here combined in splendid 
magnificence, at the midnight hour, 
and on the most elevated ground in 


Edinburgh. The adjuncts of the en- 
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gines and the firemen—the h t 
authorities and most respectable indi- 
viduals in the country, mixing in the 
common labour with the lowest of the 
people—the crowd—the torches—the 
mounted cavairy—the noise—the con- 
fusion—the ruimed occupiers of the 
burning houses, and the fragments of 
their scattered furniture,—all contri- 
buted to fill up the details of a scene 
more terribly sublime than was ever 
before witnessed in this secmingly de- 
voted city. For our own part, for 
nights after, our slumbers were dis- 


turbed with visions of erupted embers. 


more dreadful than any that A‘tna or 
Vesuvius eould put forth ; noises of 
falling ruins, which sounded as if an 
earthquake had shaken the city down ; 
and it cost an effort of the mind to 
shake off the feeling, that these mid- 
night fancies were the recollections of 
‘impressions recently felt—not the ac- 
tual perceptions of impending dan- 
ger. 

Several minor fires took place, from 
the falling of the burning showers on 
the houses to the eastward. <A roof in 
Bell’s Wynd, and a wood-yard in Car- 
rubber’s Close, were set on fire by this 
agency, but were speedily got under. 
A recommendation from the Magis- 
tracy to the proprietors of houses in this 
direction, to examine and watch the 
roofs of the houses, was felt to be ne- 
cessary ; but showers on Wednesday, 
and a heavy fall of rain onthe morn- 
ing of Thursday, washed away all 
danger from this cause. It was a for- 
‘tunate circumstance that the wind was 
from the south-west on this memorable 
evening. Had it blown from the north, 
the whole of the Cowgate, and the 
houses on the rising ground to the 
south, must inevitably have suffered ; 
and had an easterly wind prevailed, it 
might have been impossible to have 
saved the Courts of Law and the Pub- 
lic Libraries. As it was, the escape 
of many buildings was little less than 
miraculous. The large house at the 
back of Babel’s Land, and the print- 
ing-offices in the Old Fishmarket 
Close, were in imminent danger ; and 
had it not been for their relatively low 
situation, when compared with the 
burning Babel, and the strength of 
the wind, which carried most of the 
flaming embers over them, the whole 
must have been destroyed. We saw 
with our own eyes, when examining 
the ruins a week after, nearly a cart 
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load of charred wood, which had fallen, 
and was lying at the door of the print- 
ing-office to the south of the ruins. 
Of the loss of life on this melan- 
choly occasion, we learn from the 
newspapers that four individuals have 
been killed by the falling of walls, 
and that twelve were carried wound- 
ed to the Infirmary. Those rendered 
houseless by the calamity were, by the 
active interference of the Magistrates, 
lodged in Queensberry barracks ; the 
benevolence of others furnished the 
most destitute with appropriate clo- 
thing ; and a large subscription, and 
a general collection at the churches on 
the Sunday following, produced a sum 
which we ho will alleviate, as far as 
money can, the distresses of the poorer 
sufferers. ‘The proceeds of the Theatre, 
for three nights, were generously al- 
lotted for the same disinterested pur- 


poses. 

After all danger from the fire had 
ceased, alarm was still felt from the 
dangerous situation of the ruins. The 
front walls of the large houses on the 
south-east angle of the Parliament- 
Square, fell on the morning of the 
17th, about half past eight o'clock, 
leaving on the east a large portion of 
the back wall, including a piece of 
gable which projected westwards, and 
formed a sort of buttress. On the 
south, the highest gable in Edin- 
burgh, (about 130 feet high,) threat- 
ened, should it fall outwards, to demo- 
lish the intervening houses between 
it and the Cowgate—the Police-Of- 
fice, (formerly the Royal Bank,) 
and a house built by Anderson, the 
King’s printer, and chiefly occupied by 
printers, were in danger from the 
eastern wall. ‘To remove these ruins 
without injury to the neighbouring 

roperty, was now the chief object of 
interest ; and frequent meetings of 
the public authorities, and of those 
interested, were held, regarding the 
best mode of accomplishing their 
downfall. At one time, a piece ‘of 
cannon was proposed to be levelled et 
their base, beginning with a low 
charge, and increasing the quantity of 

wder till the effect was obtained, 

ut without the shot going through 
the wall. On Thursday, miners were 
procured from the works at Salisbury 
Crags, for the purpose of shaking the 
under part of the walls by blasting ; 
but they refused to attempt it, owing 
to the apparently dangerous situation 

. I 
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Sodlln tos dey: topctieg, by te 
on morning, by the 

\ Baron Clerk Rattray, Sir 

David Milne, Captain Head, Messrs 
Reid, Playfair, and others, it was re- 
solved, at a meeting in the Council 
Chamber, of those interested, to in- 
trust the whole arrangement to Cap- 
tain Head of the Engineers, assisted 
by Captain Hope, R.N. (who very 


kindly came forward with the offer of 
fifty seamen,) and the scientific gen- 
tlemen present. 


A warrant from the Dean of Guild 
Court, to on their proceedings, 
being » Operations were com- 
mainaneb ok: oon as the necessary ap- 
paratus of cables, blocks, and tackle, 
could be procured from Leith. Atten- 
tion was first directed to the great 
south gable, the only, yet terrific rem- 
nant of the Babel of Edinburgh ; and 
it was resolved to pass a chain cable 


round it at a considerable elevation, . 
‘ of mines at di 


for the of hauling it inwards 
to the Parliament Square. The great 
height of this wall, and the insecure 
us state of theruinsaround, 

presented formidable difficulties in the 
way of getting up a cable sufficiently 
strong for the purpose intended. The 
scientific know. of the leaders, and 
the intrepidity of the men, however, 
overcame all difficulties ; and the af- 
ternoom of Friday was employed in 
raising and arranging the necessary 
Pe ag which was securely fixed 
re evening, in the sight of the 
wondering thousands who had assem- 
bled to witness the unusual proceed- 


An officer and some seamen having 
ascended to the top of the neighbour- 
ing house to the west, immediately 
adjoining to the banking-house of Sir 
William Forbes and Co., and the 
Courts, and having been successful in 
throwing a small line, with an attach- 
ed weight, across the wall at the place 
where the building was contracted to 
form the chimneys, it was lowered to 
the other side, and a stronger line af- 
fixed, and drawn up in the same posi- 
tion. To this second linea still strong- 
er rope was made fast and hauled up 
in the same manner. The chain cable 
was now attached mating ara 

urpose of beings wn up; to 
PB its weight, and retain it from 


friction on the wall till got into the 

required position, numerous lines were 

attached to it, and held in the proper 
Vor. XVI. 
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situations by persons on the , and 
at the ped of the nh nh 


buildings. The work was one of dif- 
fieulty, and excited a lively interest 
among the spectators; but all diffi. 
culties were surmounted by the res 
sources and activity of the gentlemen 
who superinte 3 and the ends of 
the chain-cable were at last brought 
round to the side of the next 
the Parliament Square, and fixed firm- 
ly ther. A double block was then 
at at the junction—strong r 
were arranged in the block, which 
terminated at a pivot, or beam sunk in 
the ground, at the entrance of thé 
square. At this point other blocks and 
tackle, with extended lines, communi- 
eated with the main ropes, to increase 
the mechanical power of the whole ap- 
paratus. The ropes were manned with 
about a hundred seamen and carpenters 
from Leith. 

The next object was the formation 
t places in the bul- 
wark and side walls of the houses on 
the east, still standing ; and this-ha- 
ving been accomplished, the whole, by 
the morning of Saturday, was ready 
for the final issue of this grand experi- 
ment. On reviewing preparations on 
such a scale, as we. wandered round 
the ruins on Friday, to take another 
peep of the proud Babel so soon des 
tined to fall, we inly trembled for our 
worthy friends typographers, 
whose premises were situated below, 
and the destruction of which would 
have been a loss to literature. We en- 
deavoured to find them out—(for a 
friend in need is a friend indeed)— 
stumbled through the ruins to inquire 
after ¢heir welfare, and called at our 
friend Mr Miller’s shop, to engage him 
as our pilot. But Mr Robert was in 
no humour to listen to our request ; 
he stood in the door of his desolate 
shop, like “* patience on a monument 
smiling at grief.”. It was his elegant 
shop no more, with its snug little 
back apartment, pictures and splendid 
books, but transformed into the Cou- 
rant Office, and filled with all the 
paraphernalia ‘that belongs to an ex- 
tensive newspaper establishment.— 
Black devils were sitting where the 
fairest daughters of Edina had often 
sat, and inky newspapers covered the 
immaculate counters of our excellent 


ae We could stand a no 

onger—so squeezing out a sigh as we 

squeezed theband our worthy friend, 
4X 
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we looked dn adieu, and disa 

among the ruins. We found whom we 
sought, however, along with another 
respectable bibliopolist, whose active 
exertions out the whole of this 
week did - a Pi napsiincong 
Captain Head and the whole appara- 
tus—and if that gentleman availed 
himself of any of our suggestions, 
which happened to coincide with his 
own opinion, we take no merit on that 
score, for he is a clever little fellow, 
and a gentleman for whom we enter- 
tain the highest respect. 

At twelve o'clock on Saturday, the 
mines being ch » and everything 
ready, the strength of the apparatus 
was tried on the great south gable ; 
and an immense mass instantly fell in- 
wards with tremendous noise. The 
dense cloud of dust which arose from 
the crumbling ruins, and spread round 
to a great distance, totally obscured 
the view for a few minutes ; but when 
it cleared off, a pinnacle of the great 
Babel, a few feet broad, and extend- 
ing the whole height of the building, 
was still seen standing, threatening 
danger more imminent than the whole 
conjoined mass. Orders were now 

iven to fire the mines at the base of 

e wall on the east side of the square. 
A few seconds elapsed before the ex- 

losions took place, and a few more 
fore their effect was observed on the 
ruins. It was a pause of breathless ex- 
pectation. At last the cross wall which 
supported the larger mass was seen to 
fall majestically in wards, bringing with 
it a great part of the connected wall. 
The remainder followed in two succes- 
sive masses, in the same direction. 
Again the dense clouds of dust arose, 
and a shout from the spectators testi- 
fied their feelings at the successful re- 
sult of measures which, it was feared, 
could not have been accomplished 
without danger to life and destruction 


of property. 

The frightful pinnacle remaining of 
the highg able, now stood like an obe- 
lisk among the mass of ruins. It 
seemed to be cracked and shaken a 
little above where the chain appeared 
still hanging, and that little force 
would be required to bring it down 
also.. The only danger apprehended 
was its falling to the south. Observers 
from the Cowgate perceived that the 
chain at one side was loose, and this 
having been communicated to Captain 
Head, and the other directors of these 
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measures, in the Parliament Square, 
the cable was again tightened, and the 
ruin, from a little above where the 
cable was fastened, gave way, and slid 

jestically, and almost perpendicu- 
larly, down, and added to the heap 
below. The great business was now 
over, and though some frightful frag- 
ments remained, yet these were nei- 
ther so elevated nor so dangerous, as 
longer to occupy the time of those 
who had come forward so generously 
with their assistance, and they were 
pulled down in the course of the en- 
suing week. The avenues to the 
Square, and to the places backwards, 
which might be in danger from the 
ruins, were guarded all morning by a 
detachment of cavalry, and these, with 
the Yeomanry of the city and county, 
were of essential service during the 
whole of this memorable week, in keep- 
ing the passages open, and protecting 
the property. 

Sir Walter Scott, some of the Judges, 
Magistrates, and other individuals of 
distinction, witnessed the demolition 
from the top of St Giles’s church, and 
numerous artists were observed during 
the whole week taking sketches of the 
ruins. Many of these sketches have 
been published with all the speed of 
lithography ; but by far the most 
spirited are those which are said to 
have been drawn by a young advocate, 
and which were published by Con- 
stable and Co. for behoof of the suf- 
ferers. The one, particularly, which 
presents a view of the preparations 
nade for pulling down the great gable, 
struck us as being the best. 





Having thus given a full, true, and 
particular account of the greatest fire 
which ever desolated Edinburgh, we 
now come; as all good clergymen do 
at the close of a good discourse, to 
make some practical application of the 
subject. And, in the first place, now 
that the affair is over, and our ,hands 
free from the blisters occasioned by 
working the crazy fire-engines, we beg 
to remark, that all similar calamities, 
however much individual misery they 
create, end in general good.. We 
know it has been asserted by some 
pious old ladies, that nothing else 
could have been expected from having 
the Musical Festival on the week pre- 
vious to the Sacramental Sabbath— 
that the Tron Church steeple was 
burnt because its reverend pastors are 
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very fond of music ; and not afew be- been immense ; but we hope, that in 
lieve that the Jury Court buildings most cases where the loss would be 
shared the same fate from the infa- most severely felt, it has been at least 
mous character of its inmates. Nay, alleviated by insurance. For those 


we heard an eminent barrister ask two 
printers in the Parliament Square, what 
they had been printing, thus to draw 
down the anger of the Gods? Now, 
had the proceeds of the Musical Fes- 
tival been ten times greater, we do not 
conceive that charity itself could have 
found fault with it—though it cer- 
tainly might have been managed to 
have had it a week or two earlier. The 
Jury Court is unpopular, and we have 
the authority of John Knox for be- 
lieving that the true way to banish the 
rooks, is to pull down their nests ; but 
unless the fire had happened during 
the sitting of the Court—the Judges, 
Counsel,and Jury allasleep,—we do not 
see how this mends the matter. As to 
our friends the printers, more estimable 
men never lived; and touching the 
Courant newspaper, we sincerely be- 
lieve it to be the most inoffensive pa- 

r, as well as the most widely circu- 

ted, within the bills of mortality. 
No—we will not believe that the sins 
of the old buildings of the Old Town 
are greater than those of the palaces 
of the New: and we should have 
much hesitation in believing, that the 
destruction of the Water Company’s 
office arose from their taking undue 
advantage in the matter of water, (as 
Sir Patrick Walker alleges,) of their 
fellow-citizens. Neither will we sup- 
pose that the chambers of the Au- 
ditor of Court were consumed from 
any improper conduct on his part 
—nor that the Jury Court fell a sa- 
crifice to the injured law of Scotland 
—nor that Messrs Brougham and An- 
derson’s wines were not of the first 
quality. Nosuch thing—the Water 
Company take no more in name of 
water tax than is permitted them by 
law. The Lord Chief Commissioner 
is one of the most amiable men in the 
world, albeit ee inclines a little to 
whi —and Mr Brougham’s Ma- 
wine ie eaid to be so ce im- 
proved by the heat applied, that he 
must make a fortune by it. Were we 
to hazard a conjecture on the origin of 
the late fires, we should attribute them 
to carelessness and coal gas. Before 
the introduction of gas, we never had 
a fire in Edinburgh worth the speak- 
ing of. 

The loss of property-by the fire has 


unfortunate individuals whose cir- 
cumstances or habits never lead their 
thoughts this way, public beneficence 
has provided largely. Blankets and 
petticoats without number have been 
furnished and made by charitable la- 
dies— Queensberry barracks have been 
fitted up for the houseless—a larger 
a —_ — was raised a Edin- 

urgh for the purposes of charity ina 
period so honk is now distributing by 
acommittee of gentlemen ; and every 
thing wae nae by the civie au- 
thorities for lightening or removi 
the evil. So, leaving the authean te 
the luxury of flannel petticoats and 
comfortable dinners, we now come to 
the second head of improvement, and 
that is, What is to be the result to the 
public and to the city from the late 
calamitous fires ? 

This is the age of speculation—of 
stock companies, bridges, crescents, 
and approaches ; and no sooner is 
room made by any accident for a new 
house or a new street—than all the 
architects in Edinburgh are scratching 
their heads for plans and elevations— 
and the public are inundated with 
sections and levels, and stuff about 
Athenian deur and Roman magni- 
ficence. The first effort at architectural 
design, on a large scale, displayed it- 
self in parallel lines and acute angles, as. 
may be seen in the original streets of 
the New Town—nothing was thought 
of but uniformity and convenience. 
But the planners of the present day 
soon found out that straight lines were 
a bore—that the most direct road to 
one’s house was not always the best, 
and that curves, and crescents, and 
circles, were much more pleasant 
figures to look at, and live in, than 
stiff, lengthened rows of houses, which: 
any person could plan, and every oné 
execute. Hence arose our crescents 
and circuses, and turnings and wind- 
ings—every street bending this wa 
or that way; and whether or not 
culated for convenience or for the cli- 
mate, Grecian fronts and pillars, and 
pilasters and pediments, became the . 
order of the day—set down of course 
often at random, and without much 
regard to situation or geveral effect. 
In making this observation, we by no 
means mean to insinuate that the city 
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improved by the intro 

the curve ek. streets, or 

public buildings lately erect- 

oo meaner eee nllthe 

mixtureofall 

orders, without the effect of any: we 

mean only to give a caveat against car- 

rying the principle too far; and to 

instance the want of real taste, or de- 

feet of judgment, which cased up the 

fine old front of the Parliament House 

with unmeaning masses of Craigleith 

rock, and which threatens, should a 

few more fires occur, to make the mag- 

nificent High Street of Edinburgh ri- 

val in its curves the windings of the 
Forth. 

We have seen the Plan and Report of 
Messrs. Burn and Hamilton, i 
ing the projected bridge over the Cow- 
gate by the Candlemaker-row, and the 
new approach to the city from the west 
by the south back of the castle, and 
we heartily approve of both—the first, 
as absolutely necessary for the conve~ 
nience of a large part of the popula- 
tion ; and the second, as a useful, and, 
we hope, a splendid entrance, to the 
city from the west. The levelling of 
the High Street, or the raising of the 
County Hall and Advocates’ New Lib- 
rary, seem likewise to be improve- 
ments no less judicious than necessary. 
That something should likewise be 
done to the cathedral church of St Giles 
—something calculated to improve the 

rance of this ancient fabric— 
without entirely destroying its per- 
sonal identity, we readily concede ; 
and we feel more inclined to adopt the 
pe ogee of Messrs Burn and Ha- 
ilton, which seein dictated by good 
sense and good taste, than to follow 
the sweeping plan of Mr Elliot, which 
would have left nothing of the old fa- 
brie but the spire. But let not our 
Magistrates undertake too much at 
once. Now, that they have got rid of 
the Water and the Docks, we venture 
to recommend caution in acceding to 
new schemes, of which the utility is 
not manifest, and the returns propor- 
tioned to the nse. The execution 
of the plans, of which parliamentary 
notice been given, is enough for 
the fame of those under whose patron- 
age they are brought forward, and 
enough for the finances of the city. 
The addition to the plan of projected 
improvements upon the Parliament 
Square, and the suggestions of Mr 
yfair; in the appendix to the Re- 
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, ought to be conducted, if carried 
into execution at all, by government, 
so far as the Courts are concer 
and by. the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners who take charge of the build- 
ings of the University. 

It is to this adjected part of the 
plan, which has been fudged in with 
so much unnece haste, (the ruins 
are not yet cold,) that we strongly ob- 
ject. The High Street, such as it was 
before the recént fires, had, we believe, 
no parallel in Europe. Its most ma- 
jestic line of a deformed 
mass, the writer of the Caledonian 
Mercury terms them)—are now de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the 
building which contained the shop of 
our friend Mr Miller, over whom 
neither the flames of the burning 
houses, nor any other flames, seem to 
have any power ; and it is proposed by 
the plan to form a kind of square 
from the head of the Old Assembly 
Close—a large gaping thing, of no 
earthly use that we can perceive, and 
for nohuman purpose, we believe, but 
for the pleasure of pulling down the 
Police-Office, recently fitted up at so 
much expense. Where were the curve 
and crescent architects when this un- 
seemly half square was projected ? 
That something should be now agita~ 
ted regarding the widening of the 
carriage entrance to the Parliament 
Square, is perfectly proper, and will, 
we have no doubt, be attended to ; but 
if any human being exists who can think 
the cutting up of the High Street at 
such a place, and at such an expense, 
and for no pu in the universe that 
anybody would care about, is at all 
necessary, we would enlarge the sphere 
of his ideas, by suggesting that the 
whole High Street from Hunter’s 
Square, beginning with the Merchants’ 
Hall, should be taken down—theCow- 
gate be covered with large flag stones, 
and made a common-sewer of—and 
then there would be no need of bridges. 
The proposed bridge by Mr Playfair, 
from the Parliament-House to the Col« 
lege, highly as we estimate the talents 
of that gentleman, we see no earthly 
occasion for, if the Lawnmarket one 
goes forward. To p up the line of 
communication with the New Town, 
it would be necessary to carry a conti~ 
nuous road through the Council Cham- 
ber and Exchange Buildings to Prince’s 
Street. But a minute’s additional 
walking can be of nogreat importance 
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to a student. The shutting up of 


North College Street, and keeping the 
houses a little further from the Col- 
lege, is judicious, and we hope will be 
aecomplished. 


As every human being in Edin- 
burgh, who fancies he is arrived at the 
years of discretion, thinksit incumbent 
be ot f to bother the public with 
Pp. and speculations, we trust we 
shall be excused for mentioning our 
ideas with regard to the dis of the 

occupied by the houses de- 
stroyed by the fire. It is not our plan, 
however, but was suggested to us by 
one of the le members of 
the Town-Council, who regretted, on 
the occurrence of the fire in June 
last, that it was not the Jury Court 
which had been destroyed in place of 
John’s Coffeehouse. We have adopt- 
ed the idea of the worthy Magistrate, 
however, and now consider it as our 
own. His idea was, that in place of 
beginning with a square so far down 
the street as is proposed, a crescent 
(see how the idea of curves is spread~ 
ing) might be formed, beginning at 
the head of the Old Fishmarket Close, 
and after making a semicircle round 
the Parliament House and Libraries, 
join the projected bridge at the west 
end of the County Hall. This range 
of buildings, passing through peeesy 
Oy no means valuable, wou 
pletely isolate the Courts and Libra- 
ries ; and would give a carriage road 
all round. At the back of the build- 
ings, a terrace might be formed, and 
the whole circle might be appropriated 
as chambers for writers to the signet 
or advocates. Till the commencement 
of the curve at the Police Office, which 
in this case would not require to be 
removed, the street might be built in 
a straight line as before, by the pro- 
prietors of the houses, in better style 
of architecture it may be supposed, and 
- without costing the public one far- 
thing of expense. The formation of 
the semicircle round the Parliament 
pees ae of course, be amcor 
of by government ; and the ex- 
pense would Seaueis repaid from the 
—— tt tn a . ee 
ied as or bers. Mr 
Playfair’s third bridge would thus be 
rendered unnecessary; the quiet of 
the College would be insured by ma- 
king the law students walk a few 
about ; and the Magistracy would be 
enabled to carry on their own plans 
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for the New Approach and New Bridge 
with undivided: attention, and unex 
Min the third, place, having. left the 
In the thi > t 
sufferers in very good hands, and 
ned a Crescent to oceupy part of the 
— in ruins, we now come to 
last and most important considera~ 
tion of all, namely, to call your atten 
tion, our dear public, to the best mode 
of preventing such a cala- 
mity in time tocome. The miserable 
inefficiency of all the measures taken 
at the late fires, seems to call loudl 
for new and better arrangements ; ao 
now that the College of Justice have 
got every building demolished that 
endangered either their or li« 
braries—and the enemies of the Jury 
Court have little more to wish for, we 
flatter ourselves that no serious oppo 


sition will be madeto the ir of fire~ 
engines—the mending oy wean 
to the ——— of serviceable direc- 
tors. We ourse -~ indeed, Lag cones 
cogitating over the midnight 
plan after plan, for the speedy aime 
— of accidental fires, a about 
‘ourteen very promising, though un» 
tried aitecinaah, for this purpose, at the 
service of the public; but until Sir 
Humphrey Davy finds out a pinch of 
detonating powder that shall blow out 
fires like ae blowing out _ a candle, 
we mortify our vanit 
sion of = own sdenyted sashes ede 
vise the introduction of arrangements 
which have been found practically suc- 
cessful in another country. 4 
It may be to mention, for 
the information of a 
whose fire committee and fire extin« 
guishing director did such wonders at 
the late conflagration, that there is a 
place in the world inhabited by tribes of 
men called Yankee-Doodles, and na- 
med by travelling men and geogra- 
phers America. This country or cons 
tinent, a good deal larger than Great 
Britain, contains many cities, and 
among others one denominated Phila 
— the population of which is 
said to exceed even that of our “own 
romantic town.” ‘These wear 
clothes, live in houses, books, and 
eat and drink, as we do here. Their 
houses do also sometimes catch fire, as 
ours do, occasionally ; and it is to the 
mode adopted by the citizens of Phila~« 
delphia, for the prevention and extinc~ 
tion of fires when they occur, that we 
now wish to direct public atten- 





ms. 
tion. And without allowing brother 
Jonathan to be much wiser than our- 
selves, we certainly do think that in 
Knowledge. reas he ~ oe the 
— y useful Senta then Lae in all 
cade of intellectual superi- 

The m naked invention of steam 
San to mention one instance, 
= pes in our hands till its value 


demonstrated by our 
Aidestoda irtsthnes. 


The fire-engines in Philadelphia, 
and all the apparatus of hose, buckets, 
&c. belong to different individuals, in 
different districts, <r furnish and 
work them at their own expense. Fach 
engine is under the partict aberamntel 
of leaders, elected by those interested ; 
and as all the male inhabitants of the 
district to which the engine ae 
without distinction of rank, are un 
the orders of these persons, the work 

goes on regularly, and with the spirit 
ae adventure necessarily inspired by 
the competition: of rival parties, and 
rival ines, in the cause of humani- 
firemen are not known ; and 

it is found in practice, that gentlemen, 
whom a sense of duty and of the obli- 
gations of society alone, urge to the 
performance of this service, do ten 
times the work which can ever be ex- 
pected from those whose only induce- 
ment to labour is the pittance distri- 
buted by insurance companies, or the 


public authorities. 

~ We should have been glad to have 

had it in our power to present the de- 

tailed regulations of these voluntary 
i wr similar in- 


stitutions in our own = But we are 
promised a copy from an intelligent 
American friend, whose observation 
of the results of our late conflagrations, 
led him to remark to us how much 
better these things were managed in 
Philadelphia. As far as we understand 
the plan, there is a chief director to 
every engine, and subordinate officers, 
and the whole individuals of the dis- 
trict or class, who have associated in 
its purchase, are under the orders of 
these persons“for the time. ‘T'he en- 

are occasionally exercised, and 
— in the best order; and every 
householder is required to have seve- 
ral water buckets in his possession, 
marked with his name, and the num- 
ber of his house, which, in cases of 
danger, are either used by the parties 


- 
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themselves, or set down in the street 
to be used on The police of 
the city, at the conclusion of the fire, 
return the buckets to the owners. 
Even classes of journeymen mecha- 
nics, we understand, have their en- 
gines and apparatus, furnished by 
small subscriptions among themselves, 
and any little assistance which the 
public authorities voluntarily give ; 
and the emulation, where several en- 
gines meet at the same fire, of per- 
sons of different rank and circum- 
stances, to be the first who shall put 
it down, renders great conflagrations 
rare, and, indeed, almost impossible. 
Absentees from their engines, in the 
moment of danger, are fined ; and the 
number connected with each is not 
only such as to insure a plentiful 
change of hands at every department 
of the work, but a sufficient number 
to line the passages to the water, where 
it is distant. Those who, notwith- 
standing they belong to a particular 
engine, are perceived either to hang 
back from the work, or to interrupt it, 
are turned off from the ground—per- 
haps cooled with a bucket of water for 
their pusillanimity. A reward is given 
by the public to the first engine which 
arrives at the spot, which | goes not, 

however, into the pockets of the indi- 
viduals, but is appropriated to keeping 
the engine and tackle in order. A spi- 
rit of emulation—of rivalry—in the 
work of humanity, is found to be ex« 
cited by these arrangements, which 
leads to exertions which no other mo- 
tives could inspire. 

There is, we will not doubt, public 
spirit enough among the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh to perfect a plan of this 
kind, and an honest pride, we should 
hope, among many classes of the infe~ 
rior orders, to attach them to such an 
arrangement. People who will only 
assist, when the lives or property of 
their fellow-citizens is in danger, for 
the paltry sum which they expect to 
be paid them for their work, had bet- 
ter be wanted altogether. There wilt 
always be found, we are persuaded, a 
sufficient number on these melancholy 
occasions, whose services will be vo- 
luntarily given—whose consciousness 
that they have done to others what in 
the same circumstances they should 
wish others to do to them, will form 
their best reward. 
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SOUTHEY AND BYRON. 


We published some time ago Mr Southey’s two letters, in vindica- 
tion of his character from the attacks of Mr Smith of Norwich and 
Lord Byron ; and we now insert another, in which he answers, and cer- 
tainly answers most triumphantly, some passages of Mr Medwin’s late 
book, in which his name had been made free with in a most unjusti- 
fiable manner. About the controversy as between Mr Southey and 
the Captain, we shall not say one word. It would be quite unneces- 
sary for us to do so. All the world will at once understand and appre- 
ciate the different sorts of plight in which these twain have come out 
of their conflict. 

In regard to the question—the real question—as between Mr Sou- 
they and Lord Byron himself, we consider this as a matter by no 
means so simple and easy of decision. It gives us, and all who have a 
proper respect for genius, the sincerest pain to see two men so eminent 
as these, railing about each other’s real or supposed faults and foibles, 
even after the Sunrise of the grave has intervened between them. No 
man of sense and candour can suppose, that Mr Southey ever did, or 
could understand the character of Lord Byron, whom he never saw, 
or that Lord Byron did, or could, under similar circumstances, under- 
stand the character of Mr Southey. It would have been quite as sen~ 
sible to expect, that Samuel Johnson and David Hume should be im- 
pressed with a profound respect for each other’s talents and acquire- 
ments, and forget and forgive all each other’s deficiencies and failings. 
Mr Southey is, and always was, too much of a monk, to understand a 
man of the world like Byron ; and Byron was too decidedly, or rather too 
exclusively, a man of the world, to understand a monk like Southey. 
Hence this absurd exaggeration of each other’s errors and defects. In 
Southey, in one of the most learned and accomplished scholars, and pure 
and virtuous men, that the modern world has produced, Byron could 
see nothing but the Tory partizan, and the author of certain articles in 
the Quarterly Review. In Byron, on the other hand,—in one of the 
greatest of the great Poets of England,—in a man who never wrote 
three pages without pouring out some emanation of a soul beautiful, 
lofty, and glorious, if ever such a soul dwelt within a human bosom,— 
in this great and godlike Poet of England, Southey could see nothing 
else but a “‘ pander-general to youthful vice,” and the founder of “a 
Satanic school.” This nonsense on both sides excites an universal . 
smile—nothing more. We would scarcely endure now-a-days to hear 
either Hume or Gibbon talked of as Satanic characters; nor could we 
sympathise very much, as matters go, with the moralist, who should 
. carry his indignant virtue so far as to heap with epithets of unmingled 

abuse the names of those, who, in our fathers’ or grandfathers’ days, 
wrote Tom Jones or Peregrine Pickle. Hume was as virtuous a man 
as Mr Southey can be; so was Gibbon. Fielding was as amiable a 
man ; and Smollett as upright and complete a gentleman. It will not 
do to talk so fluently about fiends and demons in this upper world. 

Few men could endure the test of having their private talk written 
down,—especially after the discussion of a quart of gin between the 
talker and the note-taker. Byron was a rattling, reckless fellow, who 
said many things that he should not have said; but, from all we have 
been able to ascertain, he had a great deal too much taste and tact to 
talk low trash, unless where he found his audience incapable of sym- 
pathising with any of the higher and purer strains of his mind. We 
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standing in its writer ; and of his total incapacity to be for one hour, 
- any just sense of the term, the companion of such a man as Lord 

Lord Byron had great and undeniable faults ; but we prophesy, that 
the silly and exaggerated cant, which has been flourishing in relation 
to him and his great name, will ere long subside beneath that growing 
feeling of disgust, which is already observable enough amidst all ra- 
tional ns and classes. 

- Mr Southey does well to defend himself from any attack, by which 
he conceives it possible for his fair moral name to be injured. He 
may, however, rest assured, that no human being ever believed him 
to be capable of the least of the dirtinesses attributed to him by the 
drunken imagination of ope ye the base and blundering folly of this 

ain Medwin. People of all orders laugh occasionally at some of 
the Laureate’s little peculiarities of thought and manner ; but, upon the 
whole, we are certain, that no man ever stood so high in our litera- 
ture,—and stood there surrounded with a more general atmosphere of 
respect and good-will. He is totally mistaken if he supposes himself 
to be regarded with spleen or hatred by any class of English readers. 
His only enemies are a few pert critics,—scarcely one of whom would 
dare to open his lips in Mr Southey’s presence ;—and the miserable riff. 
raff of Cockneydom,—none of whom one can willingly imagine to oc- 
cupy even one second of the serious attention of such a man, and such 
an author as he. 

Had Southey and Byron been thrown together in life, we are certain, 
there would have been nothing but kindliness of feeling between them. 
It is now too late to pray for this ;—but we are sure the world will not 
thank the survivor for anything tending to prolong unnecessarily the 
existence of feelings which never ought to have existed at all. 

As a specimen of controversial and vituperative writing, the fol- 
lowing letter is certainly well worthy of attention. Many of the turns 
are really quite exquisite in skilfulness,—and there is an honest breadth 
of. scorn over some whole paragraphs, that reminds us of Warburton 


himself. 


* O THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 





“ Sm, 

“ On two former occasions you have 
allowed me, through the channel of your 
Journal, to contradict a calumnious accu- 
sation as publicly as it had been prefer- 
red; and though, in thesé days of slan- 
der, such things hardly deserve refutation, 
there are reasons which induce me once 
more to request a similar favour. 

+ “ Some extracts from Captain Med- 
win’s recent publication of Lord Byron's 
Conversations, have been transmitted to 
‘me by a friend, who, happening to know 
what the facts are which are there falsi- 
fied, is of opinion that it would not mis- 
become me to state them at this time. I 
wish it, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that in so doing I am not infiu- 
enced by any desire of vindicating my- 
self; that would be wholly unnecessary, 
considering from what quarter the ghar- 
gescome. I notice them for the sake 





of laying before the public one sample 
more of the practices of the Satanic 
School, and shewing what credit is due to 
Lord Byron’s assertions. For that his 
Lordship spoke to this effect, and in this 
temper, I have no doubt ; Captain Med- 
win having, I dare say, to the best of his 
recollection, faithfully performed the wor- 
shipful office of retailing all the effusions 
of spleen, slander, and malignity, which 
were vented in his presence. Lord By- 
ron is the person who suffers most by 
this; and, indeed, what man is there 
whose character would remain uninjured 
if every peevish or angry expression, 
every sportive or extravagant sally,thrown 
off in the unsuspicious and imagined safe- 
ty of private life, were to be secretly no- 
ted down, and published, with no_ notice 
of circumstances to shew how they had 
arisen, and when no. explanation was 
possible ? One of the offices which hus 
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been attributed to the devil, is that of 
thus registering every idle word. There 
is an end of al] confidence or comfort, in 
social intercourse, if such a practice is to 
be tolerated by public opinion. When 
I take these Conversations to be authen- 
tic, it is because, as far as Iam concern- 
ed, they accord, both in matter and spi- 
rit, with what his Lordship himself had 
written and published ; and it is on this 
account only, that I deem them worthy 
of notice—the last notice that I shall 
ever bestow upon the subject. Let there 
be as many ‘ More Last Words of Mr 
Baxter,’ as the ‘ reading public’ may 
choose to pay for, they will draw forth no 
further reply from me. 

“ Now then to the point.—The fol- 
lowing speech is reported by Captain 
Medwin, as Lord Byron’s :— 
~ Tam glad Mr Southey owns that ar- 

ticle* on ‘ Foliage,’ which excited my 
choler so much. But who else could 
have been the author ? Who but Southey 
would have had the baseness, under pre- 
text of reviewing the work of one man, 
insidiously to make it a nest-egg for 
hatching malicious calumnies against 
others? I say nothing of the critique it- 
self on ‘ Foliage ;’ but what was the ob- 
ject. of that article? I repeat, to vilify 
and scatter his dark and devilish insinu- 
ations against me and others. Shame on 
the man who could wound an already 
bleeding.heart—be barbarous enough to 
revive the memory of an event that Shel- 
ley was perfectly innocent of—and found 
scandal on falsehood! Shelley taxed him 
with writing that article some years ago ; 
and he had the audacity to admit that he 
had treasured up some opinions of Shel- 
ley, ten years before, when he was on a 
visit at Keswick, and had made a note of 
them at the time.’ 

“ The reviewal in question I did not write. 
—Lord Byron might have known this if 
he had inquired of Mr Murray, who would 
readily have assured him that I was not 
the author ; and he might have known it 
from the reviewal itself, where the writer 
declares, in plain words, that he was a 
contemporary of Shelley’s, at Eton. I 
had no concern in it, directly or indirect- 
ly; but let it not be inferred that, in thus 
disclaiming that paper, any disapproval 
of it is'intended. Papers in the Quar- 
terly Review have been ascribed to me, 
(those on Keats’s Poems, for example,) 
which I have heartily condemned, both 
for their spirit and manner. But, for the 
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one in question, its composition would 
be cretlitable to the most distinguished 
writer ; nor is there anything either in 
the opinions expressed, or in the manner 
of expressing them, which a man of just 
and honourable principles would have he- 
sitated to advance. I would not have 
written that part of it which alludes to 
Mr Shelley, because having met him on 
familiar terms,’ and parted with him in 
kindness, (a feeling of which Lord Byron 
had no conception,) would have withheld 
me from animadverting in that manner 
upon his conduct. In other respects, the 
paper contains nothing that I would not 
have avowed if 1 had written, or subscri- 
bed, as entirely assenting to, and appro- 
ving, it. 

“ It is not true that Shelley ever inqui- 
red of me whether I was the author of that 
paper, which, purporting, as it did, to be 
written by an Etonian of his own stand- 
ing, he very well knew I was not. But 
in this part of Lord Byron’s statement 
there may be some mistake, mingled with 
a great deal of malignant falsehood. Mr 
Shelley addressed a letter to me from 
Pisa, asking if I were the author of a 
criticism in the Quarterly Review, upon 
his Revolt of Islam ; not exactly, in Lord 
Byron’s phrase, taxing me with it, for he 
declared his own belief that I was not, 
but added, that he was induced to-ask 
the question by the positive declaration 
of some friends in England, that the ar- 
ticle was mine. Denying, in my reply, 
that either he or any other person was 
entitled to re such a question upon 
such grounds, I, nevertheless, assured 
him that I had not written the paper, 
and that I had never, in any of my wri- 
tings, alluded to him in any way. 

“* Now for the assertion that I had the 


, audacity to admit having treasured up 


some of Shelley’s opinions, when he re- 
sided at Keswick, and having made notes 
of them at the time. What truth is mix- 
ed up with the slander of this statement 
I shall immediately explain ; premising 
only, that, as the-opinion there implied, 
concerning the practice of noting down 
familiar conversation, is not applicable to 
me, I transfer it to Captain Medwin, for 
his own especial use. J 

‘* Mr Shelley having, in the letter allu- 
ded to, thought proper to make some 
remarks, upon my opinions, I took oc- 
casion, in reply, to comment upon his, 
and to ask him, (as the tree is known by 
its fruits) whether he ‘had found them 





* A volume of Poems 
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by Mr Leigh Hunt. The ronder, who sony Nie desinoys Cf seftezing t thenty 
ticle, will find it in the 18th volume of the Quarterly Review, p. 524, ° 
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eonducive to his own happiness, and the 
‘happiness of those with whom ‘he had 


’ Been 'most nearly connected. Thie pro- 
-duced a second letter from him, written 


in a tone, partly of justification, partly of 
attack. I replied to this also—not by 
any such absurd admission as Lord By- 
ron has stated—but by recapitulating to 
him, as a practical illustration of his 
principles, the leading circumstances of 
his own life, from the commencement of 
his career at University College. The 
earlier facts I stated upon his own autho- 
rity, as I had heard them from his own 
lips ; the latter were of public notoriety. 
There the correspondence ended. On 
his part it had been conducted with the 
courtesy which was natural to him—on 
mine, in the spirit-of one who was ear- 
nestly admonishing a fellow-creature. 
“Thisis the correspondence upon which 
Lord Byron’s misrepresentation has been 
constructed. Itis all that ever passed be- 
tween us, except a note from Shelley, 
some years before, accompanying a copy 
of his Alastor, and one of mine in ac- 
knowledgment of it. 1 have preserved 
his letter, together with copies of my 
own; and, if I had as little consideration 
for the feelings of the living as Captain 
Medwin has displayed, it is not any ten- 
derness towards the deadt that would 
withhold me now from publishing them. 
“It is not likely that Shelley should 
have communicated my part of this cor- 
respondence to Lord Byron, even if he did 
his own. Bearing testimony, as his heart 
did, to the truth of my statements in every 
point, and impossible as it was to escape 
from the conclusion which was there 
brought home, I do not think he would 
have dared produce it. How much, or 
how little, of the truth was known to his 
Lordship,’ or with which of the party at 
Pisa the insolent and calumnious misre- 
presentation conveyed in his Lordship’s 
words originated, is of little consequence. 
“ The charge of scattering dark and 
devilish insinuations, is one which, if 
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have ‘gone on without giving me the 
slightest uneasiness, or calling forth one 
animadversion in reply. When I came 
forward to attack his Lordship, it was 
upon public, not upon private, grounds. 
He is pleased, however, to suppose that 
he had ‘ mortally offended’ Mr Words- 
worth and myself many years ago, ‘by a 
letter which he had written to the Et- 
trick Shepherd. ‘ Certain it is,’ he says, 
‘ that I did not spare the Lakists in it, 
and:he told me that he could not resist 
the temptation, and had shewn it to the 
fraternity. Ft was tootempting; and, as 
I could ‘never keep a secret of my own, 
(as you know,) much less that of other 
people, I could not:blame him. I re- 
member saying, among other things, that 
the Lake Poets were such fools as not to 
fish in their own waters. But this was 
the least offensive part of the epistle.’ 
No such epistle was ever shewn either te 
Mr Wordsworth or to me : but I remem- 
ber (and this passage brings it to my re- 
collection) to have heard that Lord Byron 
had spoken of us, in a letter to Hogg, 
with some contempt, as fellows who could 
neither vie with him ‘for skill in angling, 
nor for prowess ‘in swimming. Nothing 
more than this came to my hearing; and 
I must have been more sensitive than his 
Lordship himself could I have been of- 
fended by it. Lord Byron must have 
known that I had the flocci of his eulo- 
gium to balance the nauci of his scorn ; 
and that the one would have nihili-pili-fled 
the other, even if I had not well under- 
stood the worthlessness of both. 
x, “ It was because Lord Byron had 
rought a stigma upon English literature, 
that I aceused him ; because he had per- 
verted great talents to the worst pur- 
poses ; because he had set up for pander- 
general to the youth of Great Britain-as 
long as his writings should endure; be- 
cause he had committed a high crime and 
misdemeanour against society, by sending 
forth a work, in which mockery was min- 
gled with horrors, filth with impiety, pro- 
fligacy with sedition and slander. - ‘For 
these offences I came forward to arraign 
him. The accusation was not made dark- 
ly, it was not insinuated, nor was it -ad- 
vanced under the cover of a review. I 





as were,) and trusted that, 
fatal opinions which he had taken up 
him with hope, he 


I met him w terms, not of friendship indeed, but, certainly, of mutual good will. I 
thought that he would outgrow his errors, i 
kind and generous heart would resist the effect 
in ignorance and boyhood, Sore 5 ves een. But when I 
, awful commiseration, not of any injurious or unkind feeling ; 
and when I expressed myself with just severity concerning him, it wad inv divect communication to 
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attacked him openly in my own name, 
and only not by his, because he had not 


then publicly avowed the flagitious pro- 
duction, by which he will be remembered 
for lasting infamy. He replied in a man- 
ner altogether worthy of himself and his 
cause. Contention with a generous and 
honourable opponent leads naturally to 
esteem, and probably to friendship; but, 
next to. such an antagonist, an enemy like 
Lord Byron is to be desired ; one, who, 
by his conduct in the contest, divests him- 
self of every claim to respect ; one, whose 
baseness is such as to sanctify the vindic- 
tive feeling that it provokes, and upon 
whom the act of taking vengeance, is that 
of administering justice. I answered him 
as he deserved to be answered, and the 
effect whieh that answer produced upon 
his Lordship, has been described by his 
faithful chronicler, Captain Medwin. This 
is the real history of what the purveyors 
of scandal for the public are pleased some- 
times to announce in their advertisements 
as ‘ Byron’s Controversy with Southey.’ 
What there was dark and devilish in it 
belongs to his Lordship; and had I been 

ed to resume it during his life, 
he, who played the monster in literature, 
and aimed his blows at women, should 
have. been treated accordingly. ‘ The 


' Republican Trio,’ says Lord Byron, ‘when 


they began to publish in common, were 
to have had a community of all things, 
like the Ancient Britons—to have lived> 
in a. state of nature like savages—and 
peopled some island of the blest with 
children in common.like ——. A very 
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pretty Arcadian notion!’ 1 may be ex- 
cused for wishing that Lord Byron had 
published this himself; but though be is 
responsible for the atrocious falsehood, he 
is not for its posthumous publication. I 
shall only observe, therefore, that the 
slander is as worthy of his Lordship as 
the scheme itself would have been. Nor 
would I have condescended to notice it 
even thus, were it not to shew how little 
this calumniator knew concerning the ob- 
jects of his uneasy and restless hatred. 
Mr Wordsworth and I were strangers to 
each other, even by name, when he. re- 
presents us as engaged in a Satanic con- 
federacy, and we never published any- 
thing in common. 

“ Here I dismiss the subject. It might 
have been thought that Lord Byron had . 
attained the last degree of disgrace when 
his head was set up for a sign at one of 
those preparatory schools for the brothel 
and the gallows; where obscenity, sedi- 
tion, and blasphemy, are retailed in drams 
for the vulgar. There remained one fur. _ 
ther shame—there remained this expo- 
sure of his Private Conversations, which 
has compelled his Lordship’s friends, in 
their own defence, to compare his oral 
declarations with his written words, and 
thereby demonstrate that he was as re- 
gardiess of truth as he was incapable of 
sustaining those feelings suited to his 
birth, station, and high endowments, 
which sometimes came across his better 
mind. 

“ Rogpert SOUTHEY. 
“ Keswick, Dec. 8, 1824,” 





LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


No. XIX. 
To Malachi Mullion, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Sec. of C. North, Esq. E.B.M. 


Dear Docror, 

I rnecetvep your kind note last 
night rather too late to answer it. Our 
cross posts in Scotland, I am sorryto 
Say, are arranged on rather an absurd 
principle, and I wish the Editor would 
make-some remarks on the subject to 
the office, where, I am sure, any 
application particularly coming from 
such a quarter, would meet with the 
utmost attention. The kindness and 
uniform good sense which pervade 
every d ent of that office, make 
me n that any little irregularity 
of the kind of which I complain, needs 
only to be pointed out to be corrected. 

In reference to the principal part of 
your communication—I do not mean 





your application for black-cock, though 
that, of course, shall be most punc- 
tually attended to—the Edinburgh, I 
own I am of the same opinion 

I have so often of late expressed with 
regard to it. I think my strictures on 
it, and the publicity which our friend 
gives them, by printing them in that 
excellent work to which you are pri- 
vate secretary, act only as advertise- 
ments. You are perfectly aware that 
an universal sugh of derision and con- 
tempt attends its publication now-a- 
days, and that it has fallen from being 
the Journal into the rear-rank of the 
whole set. Its notorious falsehoods, - 
blasphemy, ill-taste, scurrility, mean- 
hess, personality—in a word, every 
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of rascality which can 
of a pridia a 8 es 
it “full five ;” and the silly 


vanity of Jeffrey, who will not enlist 
clever new auxiliaries, for fear of their 
eclipsing him and his original cortege, 
must ew by from ever emerging from 
this Slough of Despond. Hence we are 
doomed continually to find in its pages 
the mere frothy shallowness of Jeffrey 
himself, the blustering dogmatisms, 
relieved from any care of truth or de- 
cency, of Brougham, and the amazing- 
ly dull attempts at wit and smartness 
of poor, lubberly, old Sidney Smyth, 
assisted only by the occasional vul- 
garity and i mce of that poor 
creature Hazlitt, or the wooden-pated 
“efforts at fine writing of some disap- 
peas employé of the London or New 
thly Magazines—somebody re- 
jected even of Colburn, or the good feel- 
ing Mr Taylor. I beg leave to ask 
you, what living being does it influ- 
ence? whose opinions does it sway ? 
or whom do its sareasms irritate ? 
Look at really able journals, and 
ou will then see the vast difference. 
the Quarterly say a word, right 
‘or wrong, (that is now no part of my 
argument,) in disparagement of any 
one, without calling forth a myriad of 
answers in one shape or another? 
Hone writes his blackguard pamphlet 
—Law crosses the Atlantic—Jack 
Keats flies to Italy—Valpy and Barker 
publish their reclamations—the Cock- 
ney crew writhe and howl in the most 
ludicrous though pitiable contortions 
—the friends of Sir George Prevost 
rise in arms—Mr Bowles buckles on his 
critical armour—Lord Byron writes 
letters and holds conversations with- 
out end—Bellamy and the mock He- 
braists are in despair, &c. &c. &c.— 
I am not saying that the Quarterly 
has been right in all their different 
controversies—or that it has got out of 
them all in the best of all possible man- 
ners—but I wish just to shew you the 
effect of their strictures. Look we far- 
ther north. When Christopher cr his 
allies take pen in hand, the good folks 
who suppose themselves thereby ag- 
grieved, do not lie under it with Chris- 
tian resignation. I do not wish to ri 
up the memory of the Chaldee, 
alarm it created—you know I am 


at wee so shane © pent in ging 


Py ag ig yaalith ga | 
the tossing, groans,” 
the hideous poor things who suffered 
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under Z—how — —t the 
convincing ment of a ju op= 
keepers to wee his scholarship—how 
the beasts of Constable crouched un- 
der the lash—how Taylor in cold sweat 
snivelled out a mendacious apology— 
how the idiot phrenologers put their 
en into a storm—I beg pardon, 
mean their pool into a passion. 
There is no need of my alluding to 
anything farther. But here again I 
— to note the effect. 
at then is the gist of my argu- 
ment? This, Doctor—Except our- 
selves, and of late the Westminster 
reviewers, nobody takes the trouble of 
caring whether the Edinburgh scrib- 
blers speak well or ill on any given 
question of any given person or party. 
They may just say what they like. 
The history of their decline and fall 
I must beg leave to decline giving. In 
afew words, suffice it to say, that when 
in politics they had insulted the Bri- 
tish army and navy, the King, the 
church, and all with most egregious 
falsehood and stupid attempts at pro- 
phecy ;—when in literature they had 
selected as their butts—their butts— 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, on them 
to exercise their little petulant and pet- 
tifogging wit ; when they had suffered 
under the pen.of Byron—whom such 
poor deer as they had attempted to 
run down—and even truckled to'Tom 
Moore, it needed only the bold and 
unshrinking hand of Philpotts to drag 
by name before the public the admir- 
able critic and noble Editor from 
whom these things had emanated, 
and to hang him up “ at booksellers’ 
windows” as a specimen of the de- 
radation which sooner or later must 
visited upon every one who dab- 
bles in the dirty trade of calumny. 
Since that time, there has not been 
even a semblance of talent or spirit in 
the work. And now, so far from such 
consequences flowing from their ti- 
rade, (which in attempted insolence, 
are just as malignant and contempti- 
ble as ever,) as I have above mention- 
ed, as flowing from the strictures of 
Tory journals, the utmost choler that 
oe excite is a contemptuous sneer, 
and the only reply they receive is a 
letter ee os — me 
against my better judgment, by the re- 
quest of Mr North. ' , 

I put it to you, therefore, whether 
it is worth our while to pursue this line 
of conduct. Were I called on for my 
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vote, I should give it in the words of a 
poem of the Magazine, 

“In silence perish the cattle.”’ 
Harm they now cannot do ;‘good they 
never thought of doing. Let us leave 
them to the universal contempt of the 
country. 

’ I know, however, that North is of 
a different opinion ; and I shall hold 
myself in readiness always to oblige 
him with reviews of these paltry re- 
viewers as long as he pleases to call for 
them. I only beg of him to consider 
my objections as above stated—and 
proceed. In the Eighty-first Number, 
which accompanied your note, I see 
enough to call forth my unqualified 
disgust ; but before I enter into the de- 

ils of any of the papers contain: 4 in 
it, I beg leave to direct your atte2. ion 
to the general bill of fare. 

This English Review for October 
1824, consists, then, of notices of Cha- 
teaubriand’s French pamphlet ; an agri- 
eultural pamphlet, published more 
than two years ago; a pamphlet by a 
man named W. Davis, utterly unheard 
of, without date ; pamphlets on im- 
pressment, one of which is published 
nine years back ; pamphlets on theslave- 


tradt ; and Chalmers’s local book on 
the State of the Poor of Glasgow, now 
two years old ; mixed with three books 


of travels, and Tom Moore’s Captain 
Rock!!! And this is a faithful re- 
cord of our current literature ! So then 
the mind of England, literary and 
political, is at present solely occupied 
with the labours of obscure pamphlet- 
eers, travellers of no t mark, and 
Tom Moore’s absurd libel, which has 
been repeatedly overhauled usque ad 
nauseam, and is now’as palling to the 
public palate as his Odes, which Mr 
Jeffrey declared formerly were only 
fit for the meridian of a brothel. This 
is a critical Journal indeed! Why, 
even the British—my grandmother— 
is on the alert, compared with this. 
Let us see how they treat these inter- 
esting and novel topics. 

That Chateaubriand’s Eloge on the 
late King of France was superemi- 
nently absurd, no one will be inclined 
to deny; but I beg leave to protest 
against the mixing him up with our 
English Tories, as the reviewer thinks 
fit to do. In fact, I look on Chateau- 
briand to be as great a charlatan as 
Jeffrey himself ; and, moreover, as a 
charlatan, quite ready to be of any 
party which would appear to promote 
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his own personal interests. I must -re- 
mark, however, that this high- 
Edinburgh critic, who 
onction = 4 ae “Le 
mort,” found ev ing to praise 
similar tirades of the ain good 
and chastened expression w 
were addressed to Buonaparte ; 
that politicians of his stamp 
quite in raptures when that might 
quack performed pieces of q 
of the same calibre as that whi 
draws down the derision of the re- 
viewer on the head of Charles X. 
In truth, every ruler of France has 
been always in the habit of such clap: 
traps. They suit the genius of 
people, who must have always some 
* affecting anecdote,” some “ noble 
impulse,” to tell of. their chieftains. 
Hobhouse, wittily remarking that 
he was neither a stock, nor a stone, nor * 
a Tory, burst out blubbering, when 
Napoleon got up one with an old 
bombardier, at the Champ- de Mai. 
How did it differ from Charles X.’s ta- 
king the young woman’s petition, which 
is here made matter of jest! Th 
both would have-been equally despi 
or disregarded in England, where our 
monarchs make no parade—in France, 
where, as has been long said, th 
are delighted with anything whi 
they can admire and laugh at at the 
same time, they are regularly looked 
for. The same may be said of the 
falsome nature of their haran 
whether made to legitimate or illemi. 
timate sovereigns. Everything must 
be done with a flourish of trumpets— 
but what has this nonsense to do with 
our Tory principles ? Exactly nothing 
at all. And this the honest reviewer 
well knew. - 
He, es ——- to hitch it 
upon us by a intelligent apropos 
de boties ; Indeed, I do not recollect a 
prettier or more masterly use of that 
convenient anywhere. <A 
pos of Chateaubriand, it puts him in 
mind of Clarendon—and apropos of 
Clarendon, of the University of Ox- 
ford in 1683—and apropos of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1683, of- 
what, think ye? Why, of the Tories 
of the present day! Beautiful deduc- 
tion! Logical mind! I should be 
ashamed, Doctor, to explain to 
the circumstances which induced 
truly ~ man, Lord Clarendon, to 
carry his devotion to the Royal Family 
to the great pitch which he did. He 
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had, you know, witnessed a tremen~ 
dous revolution—the beheading of 
his king—the overthrow of his church 
—the spoliation of his friends, and he 
very naturally had a vast dislike to 
any principles which might tend to 
ing on again a catastrophe, which, 
to him at least—whatever it may be 
to Messieurs the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, was lamentable. Hence his in< 
tense deference to the sanctity of king- 
a ae ane a 
ynasty should strength. 
en itself’ by connexions with other 
houses—and consequently hence 
his indignation at the marriage of his 
ter with the Duke York. 
Had he not reason too, and, as it turn- 
ed out, ample reason, to su that 
is measure would be attributed to 
himself, and that he would’ be regard 
ed as one who meanly sought the ag- 
| none co of his house by using 
is natural influence to promote such 
amatch? But it is useless for me to 
discuss this question any farther, nor 
shall I waste avy time on the decrees 
of Oxford or Cambridge in 1683. These 
learned bodies had smarted too severe- 
ly under Puritan sway, not to feel na- 
turally alarmed at the progress of any 
doctrines which might tend to favour 
the recurrence of that sway ; and it is 
little wonderful that they should over- 
do the thing. It is the vice of clois- 
tered men to theorize too refinedly. 
We all know they did not practise, in 
1688, the passive obedience which 
they Nor in this is there 
any inconsistency, as the Reviewer 
insinuates. A University is not one 
man. It is continually receiving new 
blood ; and what certain Oxonians held 
as infallible to-day, may be looked on 
in a very different light by other cer- 
tain Oxonians this day five years. 
Sure I am, that if, at the approaching 
election, the men of Isis were to re- 
turn that respectable and respected 
eal Henry a to 
i the Edinburgh Reviewers 
would compliment it on its wisdom 
and perspicacity, although it has now 
the obtuseness of intellect to return 
Mr Peel. 





[ Dee. 
It is needless for us to disclaim the 


doctrine of passive obedience, although 
here we have it boldly insinuated that 
it is our creed. Hogg, if I do not mis- 
take, in that masterly letter in which 
he utterly overthrew the poor lurking 
— who reviewed his ones i 
Relies some four s ago, (a letter 
which, by the by; to the very clever~ 
est of all Hogg’s prose works, for Ido 
not consider the Chaldee MS. as 
prose, had oceasion to laugh at the 
absurd supposition. J? is too absurd 
for an answer; but when, as in the 
article I am noticing, the American 
war, the Anti-jacobin war, and the 
opposition to the claims of the Papists, 
are attributed to mere deference to the 
virtues of George III., I must only 
say, that the reviewer has spoken the 
thing which is not. The American 
war was popular at first—the Anti-ja- 
cobin war was popular beyond all ex- 
ample ; witness the Crown and Anchor 
meeting, the tumults at Birmingham, 
the enthusiastic sea-songs, the effect of 
Burke’s Reflections, or, what our anta- 
gonists feel more, the total crippling 
the Whig party received from their 
opposition to it ; and to prove that the 
opposition to Papist claims was not 
confined to the royal breast, I beg 
leave to refer to the mobs of 1780— 
the no-popery cry of 1806, and the 
still increasing dislike to the measure 
of emancipation among all classes in 
England. I suppose it is out of de- 
ference to George III. that that gen-~ 
tlemanlike paper the Times is occu- 
pied in denouncing at present the pro- 
a of the Irish Papist priest- 


I am tired of going through this 
silly nonsense.* I shall therefore press 
on, after selecting one bijou worthy 
of the high and honourable feelin 
which has at all times characteriz 
the party in general, and this knot of 
writers for it, in particular. Speaking 
of the death of Louis XVIII. he says, 
“* Over this prince—this individual— 
but above all rH1s patient, whose 

le condition was as well known 
as his advanced age, and about whose 
PHYSICAL STATE at least, the most loy- 





* Perhaps his indignation at the late funeral honours to James II. is worth noti- 


cing. 


I do not think that that funeral was in good taste ; but is there anything very 


unhandsome in a king’s honouring his defeated and dead antagonist? It is very hard 
for us to know what to do with respect to that period—we here find people rated 
, for honouring the memory of James—in another part of the Review, we 


find it equally detestable to drink that of William. 
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al devotee could not affect to raise a 
ae have been raised lamen- 


tations, &c..- 
Can anything be more hideous or 
beastly ? Heaven help us! we are all 


liable to the diseases carried off 
the King of France, and to others even 
more loathsome ; but none but a Whig 
could have the baseness to make such 
a foul allusion. So, because Louis 
died of erysipelas, respect for his me- 
‘mory is to be lessened ! Is the reviewer 
sure that something as terrible ma 

not conclude his own existence, an 

that he may not himself die as filthy 
in body. as he evidently is filthy in 
mind ? But it is a common Whig vice, 
The Morning Chronicle shouted over 
the murdered body of Percival, and 
Lord Byron forgot himself so much as 
to fall in with the party sareasm on 
“ carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh.” 
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Enough of this. ‘You must let me 
skip the three books of tours. 'Y: 
Russell’s (through Germany) is puff 
ed evidently by Jeffrey himself, who 
is nev ess a little displeased at his 
telling the truth about Prussia. Shal- 
lowness, as usual, is the chief charac- 
teristic of these lucubrations. Com- 
pare his little ‘mumblings about the 
value of constitutions (p. 94.) with 
the way in which the same subject 
has been occasionally go inet the 
Westminster You will sa 
that it is just the prate of a pert 
ed boy contrasted with the arguments 
of a man—a wicked man, no doubt, 
but still a man, practised in the arts 
of intellectual warfare, not the frivo- 
“g of impertinent and snappish gab- - 

™" ‘ 


(_Private.—A notice of the Corn Laws should come in here.* I am not ax 


fait at these—I supply a bit. 





In Mr Whitmore’s pamphlet, he says, that “ all now are jealous of our 
power ; all look with envy at ouR MARITIME AND COMMERCIAL .SUPERIO= 
rity.” I am not quite so sure of the envy and jealousy, but of our superiority 
I am sure—and what is more, I always proclaimed it in all emergencies in peace 
and war. But what gall and wormwood it must be to the inmost souls of these 
reviewers, to be obliged to print these words after their continual declarations 


of the universal degradation into which we had fallen—of the poverty, meres 


and ruin impending over us—of our complete 


werlessness, &c. &c. C 


up your heart, Mullion—I never doubted the bottom of England, and I 
NEVER was deceived. As for those Whig prophets, let them eat their words 


at leisure. It is a diet I never fed on. ] 


_ The next paper, on the means of 
diffusing scientific education to the 
poor, is a sensible but heavy and ra- 
ther unreadable paper. Jeffrey has de- 
filed it by tacking a morceau of sneak- 
ing politics at the end, about tyrants 
and such irrelevant nonsense ; to which 
he has ed a note, apparently 
picked up from Lady Morgan. I re- 
sas that the cause of education is ma- 
ing its way among the lower classes ; 
and I rejoice because I know it will 
strengthen their attachment to the con- 
stitution of the country. There is ra- 
ther too.much puffery of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution in this article, 
but that arises from Brougham’s desire 
to ingratiate himself with that body. 
I fa nt that he larly atten 
their meetings, and makes himself as 
idiculous as well can be, by oratori- 
zing on the details of trade. I do not 


know enough of the institution to be 
able to decide whether it be true, as re~ 
ported, that it is not now going on‘so 
en, as at first, and that it is 

ing into a sort of job. But if so, 
or if it suffer itself to be made the 
cat’s-paw of any trading politician as’ 
Brougham, notwithstanding all the 
good it is eapable of doing, or may have 
done, and notwithstanding all this fine’ 
— in the Edinburgh Review, ‘it 
must fallin pieces. I should ‘be sorry’ 
that such should be the case. 

Of Tom Moore’s Captain Rock,’ 
enough has been already said in rd 
pages, and in por ange i 
the Rev. S. O. Sullivan of Du ve’ 
Little Fudge, under the name of Cap- 
tain Rock Detected. Smug Sydney, 
as Lord Byron calls the reverend re- 
viewer, has, with characteristic ho- 
nesty, omitted all mention of the Mun- 





* No—no—no—we read the article in dread of the ‘* raw material.” Never did any 
article go more against the grain with us. The author is manifestly a member of the 


Stot-Club.—C. N. 
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ster Farmer's work, and puffed his bro- 
ther direct out, most grossly. 


The mre mischievous in inten- 
tion—+so is the Review. The war carried 
on between the Norman conquerors of 
Ireland and their Celtic enemies, and 
the 8 le which Elizabeth 
had to complete the conquest, are re- 
lated at great length, as if they were 
actual and existing practical misfor- 
tunes. Cromwell, too, is held up as a 
raw-head and bloody bones, just as the 
— of — do to — 
naugh ildren. at conciliatory 
end ond this serve? Are the church- 
men of the present day implicated in 
the acts of Oliver? If Cromwell’s ca- 
reer in Ireland were written by a his- 
torian, not a party squib writer, it 
might shine in different colours. He 
to consolidate the victories of the 
republicans, and had no time to waste 
in conciliating Ireland ; the predomi- 
nant party of which was then reeki 
with the of the most diabolic 
massacre on record. His fame as a po- 
litician would be lowered indeed were 
we to suspect him of the folly of lea- 
ving behind him in Ireland any 
strength in a party whom he well knew 
no kindness could bind to his interests. 
Had he treated the country in any 
other way than what he did, another 
Trish war would have sprung up before 
another year. This, I own, is no com- 
a of military cruelties ; 
t it is such a justification as must be 
for all conquerors in all 
‘o connect his invasion with the feel- 
ings of the present Anti-Catholics, is 
worse than nonsense—it is dishonesty. 
~ Smith then gives us a detail of the 
penal laws, which I shall copy. 


“Till the year 1788, every year produ- . 


ced some fresh penalty against that reli- 
gion—some liberty was abridged, some 
right impaired, or some suffering increa- 
sed. By acts in King Wiliiam’s reign, 
_, they were prevented from being solicitors. 

WNo Catholic was allowed to marry a Pro- 
testant ;.and any Catholic who sent ason 
to Catholic countries for education, was 
to forfeit all his lands. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, any son of a Catholic who 
chose to turn Protestant, got possession 
of the father’s estate. No Papist was al- 
lowed to purchase freehold property, or 
to take 2 lease for more than thirty years. 
If a Protestant dies intestate, the estate 
is to go to the next Protestant heir, though 
all to the tenth generation should be 


& eet 
2 “ aiid 
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In the same manner, if a 
Catholic dies intestate, his estate is to 


Catholic. 


go to the next Protestant. No Papist 
is to dwell in Limerick or Galway, No 
Papist to take an annuity for life. The 
widow of-a Papist turning Protestant to 
have a portion of the chattels of the de- 
ceased, in spite of any will. Every Pa- 
pist teaching schools to be presented as 
aregular Popish convict. Prices of catch- 
ing Catholic priests from 50s. to L. 10, ac- 
cording to rank. Papists are to answer 
all questions respecting other Papists, or 
to be committed to jail for twelve months, 
No trust to be undertaken for Papists. 
No Papists to be on Grand Juries. Some 
notion may be formed of the spirit of those 
times, from an order of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘ that the Serjeant at Arms should 
take into custody all Papists that should 
presume to come into the gallery !" (Com- 
mons’ Journal, vol. iii. fol. 976.) During 
this reign, the English Parliament legis- 
lated as absolutely for Ireland, as they do 
now for Rutlandshire—an evil not to be 
complained of, if they had done it as just- 
ly. In the reign of George I., the horses 
of Papists were seized for the militia, and 
rode by Protestants ; towards which the 
Catholics paid double, and were compel- 
led to find Protestant substitutes. They 
were prohibited from voting at vestries, 
or being high or petty constables. An 
act of the English Parliament in this reign 
opens as follows :—‘ Whereas attempts 
have been lately made to shake off the 
subjection of Ireland to the Imperial 
Crown of these realms, be it enacted,’ 
&c. &c. In the reign of George IJ. four- 
sixths of the population were cut off from 
the right of voting at elections, by the 
necessity under which they were placed 
of taking the oath of supremacy. Bar- 
risters and solicitors marrying Catholics, 
are expose to all the penalties of Catho- 
lics. Persons robbed by privateers du- 
ring a war with a Catholic State, are to 
be indemnified by a levy on the Catholic 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. All 
marriages between Catholics and - Pro- 
testants are annulled. All Popish priests 
celebrating them are to be hanged. ‘ This 
system,’ says Arthur Young, ‘ has no 
other tendency than that of driving out of 
the kingdom all the personal wealth of 
the Catholics, and extinguishing their in- 
dustry within it! and the face of the 
country, every object which presents it- 
self to travellers, tells him how effectual- 
ly this has been done.’—Young’s Tour in 
Ireland, vol. ii. p. 48.” 


Very well—all this is quite alarm- 
ing to the tender-hearted. But I have 
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one question to ask. By whom were 


all terrible laws enacted? and I 
answer, BY THE wHiIcs—by the an- 
cestors of those very persons under 
whose banners Jeffrey and Smyth and 
Co. are fighting. Jack Lawless the 
Irishman, our friend North’s gorman- 
dizer—will tell them, in his drunken 
history of Ireland, that the fact is not 
unknown among his countrymen. 
Matchless, then, is the self-deception 
of this smug parson, if he thinks that 
he can gull any one by accusing us, 
who now have succeeded to the power 
of the Whigs, of “‘ baseness and fatu- 
ity,” (p. 152,)—because, out of fear 
for the Protestant ascendancy, we re- 
tain a few of the least galling of the 
laws which éhey enacted. From the 
time of Tory influence, the rigour of 
the penal laws was abated. Whether we 
were wise in so doing, is another ques- 
tion ; but that it is a historical fact no 
one will venture to deny. 

Nor will anybody venture to deny 
that this code kept Ireland quiet du- 
ring the wars of the Pretender—or that 
the harvest of gratitude which we ap- 

to have reaped from their repeal, 

as been the springing up of a hostile 
popelation. before unknown ; or at 
east of no weight during the operation 
of the penal laws. Where lies the fault 
or the misfortune, I shall not now dis- 
cuss. But who can help despising the 
antiquated air of juvenility thrown 
over this review ? Here we have a deep 
wit prating away on the politics of 
1171, 1580, 1650, 1688, 1788, and ar- 
guing upon their effects and causes 
with the feelings of a politician of the 
days of George IV., regardless or ig- 
norant of the state of sdciety and 
springs of action in those days, while 
he does not know what is going on this 
very moment in Ireland. This wise 
philosopher, who is so flippant on the 
affairs of Henry II., laughsat antiqua- 
ted prejudices, while he and his text- 
book draw back more than six hun- 
dred years, to purvey for the foul ap- 
petite of faction ; and yet is himself so 


completely behind the growing spirit . 


of the present time, as to think that 
the tinkling nonsense—the crambe 
millies repetita—of his own youthful 
day, some five or six and twenty years 
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ago, is still attended to by man, wo- 
man, or child, of any party in the em- 
ire. 
- No, sir, let Sydney Smith, or any 
one else, prove to us that Roman Ca~ 
tholic emancipation, as it is called, is 
compatible with the security of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland— 
let him prove that it will make one 
man contented or better affécted to 
England in that country—let him 
prove that it will take miracle-mongery 
out of the hands of the priests—let 
him prove that it will do anythin 
towards relieving the gross physi 
misery, and the awful mental dark- 
ness of the peasantry of the country—- 
and then we shall listen to his reason- 
ing, and endeavour, as much as : 
sible, to laugh at his jokes. But while 
he is entertaining us with the iniqui- 
ties of Henry II. and the atrocities of 
Cromwell, he must pardon us if we 
turn away our eyes from‘ these inge- 
nious and novel disquisitions, to. look 
at the proceedings of the Popish As- 
sociation Now sitting in Dublin and 
levying money in thousands from an 
impoverished land—to listen to one 
priest declaring the Protestaiit qissen- 
ters‘a set of mountebanks, and deny- 
ing to the established clergy any right 
to the name of faa ies view ‘the 
proceedings of a mob huzzaed on by 
another priest, to make Protestant 
clergymen fly out of the windows of a 
meeting-house to avoid being murder 
ed for preaching that Curist desir 
all men to search the Scriptures— 
to hear the yells, in a country calli 
itself Christian, of a crowd, led by 
priests, shouting the awful cry_of 
‘€ DOWN WITH THE BIBLE !”’—to see 
an archbishop in one place, and a dean 
in another, in jeopardy of life, not for 
any hostile attempt against Popery, 
but for taking. the chair at meeti 
to receive reports of societies which 
distribute the Word of Gop among the 
Protestant poor—in a word, to consi- 
der whether a population so stimula- 
ted by fanatical ecclesiastics, so led by 
audacious imposture of miracle, so 
credulous of murderous prophecy, so 
bawled forward by insolent dema~ 
gogues, (whose language is but one 
tissue of lying, and insulting calumny* 





* One, I shall quote without farther remark. Mr O’Connell declared, in a speech 
to his colleagues, that nineteen out of every twenty women in Great Britain, were 
strumpets,—and that this almost universal unchastity arose from reading the Bible! 


Ireland once had a reputation for gallantry. 


Vou. XVI. 
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against England, her church, her in- 
stitutions, her great men,) so sunk 
in the lethargic stupidity of supersti- 
tion as to suffer a priest to trample a 
child to death, [its mother looking 
on, ] that he might beat the devil out 
of it, for the confusion of heresy, so 
stained by diabolical murders, mur- 
ders unavenged, though the murderers 
be known in many cases to the whole 
vicinage, in all cascs to the Romish 
priesthood—whether such a popula- 
tion, I say, can be governed, (in this 
tion at least, ) by the same means 
as the civilized lands of Kent or Mid- 
Lothian. May we not justly doubt 
whether even the gentry of the party— 
about a twentieth part of the Irish 
gentry—may be Catholics, whom alone 
measure of emancipation as now 
demanded, could by any ibility 
benefit, have shewn themselves supe- 
rior to the suspicion at least of being 
devoted to the most paltry interests of 
their church, and therefore prepared 
to do the Protestant churches every 
detriment in their power ? One damn- 
ing fact is undeniable. Throughout 
the whole of Ireland, not one Roman 
Catholic gentleman, no matter what 
was his rank or education, has dared 
blicly to declare his disbelief of the 
ohenlohe miracles! What a deplo- 
rable prostration of intellect! what a 
lamentable = of subserviency to 
pn ca of their ecclesiastical Jead- 
ers 
One hint of Smith’s has often been 
thrown out. We shall be forced to 
give emancipation by our necessities 
when involved in a new war. This is 
frequently told the Papists by their 
chiefs. ‘They are carefully informed 
that they have an immense majority, 
— sedulously exaggerated,) that 
ey have all the passes, mountains, 
strongholds, &c. of the country in 
their hands—that the Protestants are 
few, gathered in towns, and penned 
el sheep to be slaughtered at 
ir mercy. But, in spite of this 
additional testimony, I must differ 
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from the Yorkshire parson. In war 
there is always vent for the supera- 
bundant population of Ireland, and 
the men, who now burn nineteen 
people, including women and infants, 
at a time in a house, or murder a 
stage coach driver for not knowing 
how to bless himself, or smash father, 
mother, and son to pieces with crow- 
bars, or huzza at the aggregate meet- 
ings of the people of Ireland, become as 
fine soldiers as ever shouldered mus- 
ket, and benefit the country in two 
ways, by fighting for it, and favour- 
ing it with their absence. We never 
heard, during the war, of the horrible 
atrocities, the vile blasphemies, or the 
furious spirit developed every day 
since the peace ; and let war come 
again and again, the demagogue will 
ngue, if at all, unheard. As to 

foreign powers interfering violently 
in favour of the Irish Papists, what 
Philip Il., and Louis XIV., and Na- 
— Buonaparte, failed in, will 

rdly be done now. By my troth, 
that would be a ticklish experiment. 
They had better look at home. 

I have written at greater length than 
I intended on this subject, but I wish- 
ed to shew that Smith knows nothing 
about it—and I flatter myself I have 
succeeded. I shall therefore conclude, 
by admiring the valiant hardihood of 
the Rev. Peter Plymley, in talk- 
ing of “ the virtuous poet, Mr 
Moore.” If he will go back a few 
volumes of the work he writes for, he 
will see a different character of the 
virtues of that eminent bard. Virtu- 
ous! what an epithet for the author 
of Little’s poems, of the T'wopenny 
Postbag, and the Fudge Family! By 
and by we shall hear some other Whig 
ecclesiastic— 
‘Some decent priest, when monkeys were 

the gods,” 
recommending Cleland, or Faublas— 
Faugh ! 

I cannot go on with this trash. 

Yours, ze 
Southside, 11th Dec. 1824. 
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- Sertum Cantabrigiense; or, Cambridge 
Garland. Containing an Alphabetical Di- 
gest of the TriposLists from 1754 to 1823, 
with the Clussical and Mathematical suc- 
cesses of each Individual there mention- 
ed. By the Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham. 

The Love-Letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots to James Earl of Bothwell, with the 
Love-Sonnets and Marriage-Contracts, 
(being the long-missing originals from the 
gilt casket,) explained by state papers, 
and the writings of many historians, &c. 
so as to afford a complete history of the 
origin of the Scottish Queen’s Loves. 
Collated by Hugh Campbell, illustrator 
of the Poems of Ossian, &c. &c. 

Four Voyages of Discovery, underta- 
ken to complete the Survey of the West- 
ern Coast of New Holland, within the 
Tropics, between the years 1817 and 
1822. Undertaken by order of his Ma- 
jesty’ s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in his Majesty’s surveying vessels, Mer- 
maid and Bathurst. By Philip Parker 
King, R.N., commander of the expedi- 
tion. With maps, charts, views of inte- 
resting scenery, &c. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
of Portugal, made during a residence in 
London, in the years 1821, 22, 23. By 
Marianne Baillie, is in the press. 

Miss Edgeworth has in the press a new 

work, entitled, Mutual Instruction; the 
object of which is to excite the curiosity 
of young people for science, and to put 
them in possession of its principles. 

Who wrote EIKQN BAZIAIKH? Consi- 
dered, and answered, in Two Letters, to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 

Gaieties and Gravities, in prose and 
verse. By one of the authors of Rejected 
Addresses. 

Letters to Robert Southey, Esq., on 
his Book of the Church. By Charles But- 
ler, Esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Mr Buckingham’s Travels among the 
Arab Tribes inhabiting the countries east 
of Syria and_ Palestine, will appear in the 
early part of the present month. 

_ Mr Thomas Bewick, the wood-engra- 
ver, is preparing for the press a work on 
British Fishes, in the style of his works 
on Quadrupeds and Birds. 

In the press, Travels in South America, 
during the years 1819, 20, and 21. By 
’ Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. With a map 
and engravings. 

The Last Moments of Napoleon. 
Dr Antommarchi. 

“The Private Journal of Madame de 


By 


Campan, comprising Original Anecdotes 
of the French Court, with Extracts from 
her Correspondence, her Thoughts on 
Education, &e. 

Letters from the East. By John Carne, 
Esq., are announced for publication. 

The Stalls in the Royal Chapel of St 
George at Windsor; or, the Acts of the 
Sovereigns, and Memoirs of the Knights 
Companions of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. By —— Beltz, Lancaster 
Herald. 

A Short Narrative of Lord Byron’s 
Last Journey to Greece, extracted from 
the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, who 
attended his Lordship on that expedition. 

A Practical Epitome and Exposition 
of the whole Stamp Law and Duties, by 
G. A. Werand, is in the press. 

Very shortly w ill be published, Travels 
in the Republic of Colombia, in 1822 and 
1823. By G. Mollien. 

Evelyn Hall. A Novel. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. One vol. 8yo. 

A Catalogue of the Shells contained in 
the collection of the late Earl of Tanker- 
ville, arranged according to the Lamarck- 
ian Conchological System, and accom- 
panied by the characters of such a 


as are hitherto undescribed. By G. B. 
Sowerby, F,L.S. &e. &c. 
A volume of poems, by Mrs Cannon, 


of Hungerford, entitled, Maria and St 
Fios. To which is added, A Seareh af- 
ter Happiness, 

A most curious octavo volume, with 
60 Original Designs of Hiéroglyptiics, 
Talismans, and Horoscopes, beautifully 
engraved by eminent artists. This work 
will be entitled, The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century. ‘Its contents have 
been collected from MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, the Bodleian Library, the Li- 
braries at Bristol Cathedral, and Wells ; 
and they comprise the ancient f 
of Raising Spirits and Invoking the Dead, 
Apparitions, Visions, Charms, Wonderful 
Secrets, and other subjects, never disclo- 
sed since 1590. 

Early in January will be published, 
Part I. of a new Topographical Work, 
entitled, Delineations of Gloucestershire, 
being Views of the Principal Seats of 
Nobility and Gentry, and other objects of 
prominent interest in that county, with 
Historical and Descriptive Notices. The 
drawings to be made, and the plates en- 
graved, by Messrs Storers ; the Historical 
Notices by J. N. Brewer, Esq. and dedi- 
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cated, by permission, to his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county. It is intended that this 
work shall consist of 100. engraved views, 
quarto size, each to be accompanied, upon 
an average, with four pages of letter-press. 
Attached to the view of each mansion, 
will be presented the armorial-bearings 
of the proprietor, The publication will 
comprise twenty-five parts, calculated to 
form two handsome yolumes, A list of 
subscribers will be appended to the last 
part, or number of the work. 

Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Va- 
tican Archives, already advantageously 
known to the public by several learned 
productions, has completed his Monu- 
menta Authentica Angliz, Scotizw, et 
Hibernia. This work will extend to 
eight volumes folio, and contain above 
5000 Papal Letters, besides other pre- 
cious documents, almost as numerous, 
of Letters from our kings and queens, 
transcribed from the autographs, from 
the time of Pope Honorius III. A. D. 
1216, to a recent period. The whole 
are faithfully copied from the authentic 
register of the Vatican, and none of them 
have been hitherto published. Such ar- 
ticles as have correctly appeared in Ry- 
mer and our historians are omitted in 
the present work. This publication, 
which Cannot fail to interest the histo- 
rian, the antiquarian, and the topogra- 
pher, opens with a learned preface, and 
an elegant dedication to his Majesty. 

Dialogues on various Subjects, by Ro- 
bert Southey, with engravings, are an- 
nounced, 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer; with 
two Discourses on interesting and im- 
portant subjects, By the Rev. Luke 
Booker. 

Conway Papers, from the Collection 
of the Marquis of Hertford. 3 vols. 

The Rev. T. Dibdin is employed on 
asecond volume of his Library Compa- 
anion, which will soon appear. 

We understand that the University of 
Oxford is at present reprinting Chandler’s 


. Travels.in Asia Minor and Greece, ac- 


companied by the Manuscript Notes of 
Revett, his fellow-traveiler. ‘i 

The second volume of the History of 
the late War in Spain and Portugal. By 
Robert Southey. 

A Dictionary of the Living Artists of 
Great Britain ; forming a Companion to 


“« The Dictionary of Living Authors,” is 


in the press, 

Proceedings of the Expedition dis- 
patched by his Majesty’s Government, 
to explore the Northern Coast of Africa, 
in 1821 and 1822; comprehending an 
Account of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of 
the ancient Cities composing the Penta- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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polis, and other various existing Remains. 
By Captain F. W. Beechey, R. N., and 
H. W. Beechey, Esq. With Pilates, 
Maps, &c. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of An- 
spach, from Original] and Authentic Do- 
cuments in the possession of the Editor ; 
comprising numerous Anecdotes of illus- 
trious and celebrated Personages, 

Memoirs of Pierre du Terrail, the Che- 
valier de Bayard, the Knight sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

A Sermon on the Duty of Family 
Prayer, by the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
is announced for publication. 

Winter Tales; or, European Nights’ 
Entertainments, selected from French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish authors, 
By Maria Scott. 

Mr Greenhow has in the press an Es- 
timate of the true Value of Vaccination, 
as a security against the Small Pox. 

Diary of the Marquis of Dangeau, kept 
during his residgnce at the Court of 
France, from the year 1680 to 1720, 
containing a great number of Secret An- 
ecdotes and Facts hitherto unknown re- 
specting the Courts of France and Eng- 
land. Translated from the original French 
MS. 

Chronicles of London Pridge ; com- 
prising a complete History of that Struc- 
ture, from its earliest mention in the Bri- 
tish annals. By an Antiquary of London, 

The Troubadour ; The Spanish Maid- 
en, and other Pcems; by L. E. L. are 
preparing for the press. 

A work, entitled “* A Voice from In- 
dia, in answer to the Reformers of Eng- 
land;” by Captain Seely, is announced 


~ 


. for publication. 


Fasciculus Poeticus ; or, a New Clas- 
sic Guide to Latin Heroic Verse, in 
which the Selections are so arranged as 
to lead on, step by step, from the termi- 
nating Dactyl and Spondee, to the full 
measure of the Hexameter. 

A Collection of Poems is in the press. 
By Thomas Scott. 

A new edition of Grey’s Menioria 
Technica, is printing at Oxford. 

Mr Field, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, is about to publish a small 
Collection of Geographical Papers re- 
specting that Colony. 

Voyage of Discovery in the Interior 
of Africa, from its Western Coast to the 
River Niger, in 1818, 19, 20, and 21. 
With an Account of the Proceedings of 
the Expedition under the command of 
the late Major Peddie and Captain 
Campbell. By Brevet Major Gray, of 
the late Royal African Corps, and Staff 
Surgeon Dochard. Undertaken and pub- 
lished by order of the Right Hon. Earl 
Bathurst, With a Map and Views. 
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LONDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part II. of a Catalogue of Books; con- 
taining a most extensive Collection in 
Theology, Foreign and English, including 
the Holy Scriptures in various Lan- 
guages, Fathers of the Church, Sermons, 
Works of the Port Royalists, &c., toge- 
ther with a Collection of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, and an Appendix of Miscellane- 
ous Articles, By J. Duncan. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections of the Life of Lord By- 
ron, from the Year 1808 to the end of 
1814. Taken from authentic Docu- 
ments, in the possession of the Author. 
By the late R. C. Dallas, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Lord Byron. By Madame Louise 
Belloc. 

Napoleon’s Historical Memoirs, dic- 
tated at St Helena to Counts Montholon, 
Gourgaud, &c,, and published from the 
Original Manuscripts, corrected by Him- 
self. The Fourth and Last Livraison, in 
8vo., with two Fac-Similes, price 14s. 
French, 12s, 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis; or, 
an Account of the Results of various Ex- 
periments on the Produce and fattening 
Properties of different Grasses, &c. 
Dedicated, with permission, to T: W. 
Coke, Esq. M.-P. 30s. plain, and 42s. 
coloured, under the Author’s inspection. 

The Fruit Grower's Instructor ; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Fruit-Trees, from 
the Nursery to Maturity, with a Descrip- 
tion and Enumeration of all the best 
Fruits now in cultivation, &c. By G. 
Bliss, Gardener, 6s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Ap- 
paratus and Instruments employed in the 
various Operations of Philosophical and 
Experimental Chemistry. By a Practi- 
cal Chemist. In 3 vols. with 17 quarto 
plates. 16s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Youth’s Best Friend; or, Read- 
ing no longer a Task, adapted to Chil- 
dren of the meanest Capacity, containing 
a Variety of Spelling-Tables, &c. By a 
Member of the Royal Society. 1s. 3d. 
neatly half-bound, 

Delectus Lectionum ; or, a Selection 
of Lessons, exemplifying the Rules of the 
Eton Latin Syntax, with Explanatory 
Notes, and a Parsing Index at the Bot- 
tom of each Lesson, &c. 12mo. 3s. 
sheep. 


FINE ARTS. 

Part IV. of Views on the Rhine, in 
Belgium and Holland. From Drawings 
by Captain Batty. 12mo. 6s, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Apothecary’s Chart; shewing at 
one view the Formulz of all the Prepa- 
rations in the London Pharmacopeia 
of 1824, &e. By a Retail Chemist and 
Druggist. On one large sheet, broad 
folio, 2s. 

Original Cases, with Dissections and 
Observations, illustrating the Use of the 
Stethoscope and Percussion in the Diag- 
nosis of Diseases of the Chest; also, 
Commentaries on the same Subjects, se- 
lected and translated from Avenbrugger, 
Corvisart, Lannec, and Others. By John 
Forbes, M.D. Physician to the Colches- 
ter Dispensary. 8yo. plates. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Scarborough Repository and Mir- 
ror of the Season. With plates by Stor- 
rer. 5s. boards. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1825, contain- 
ing, 1, The Peerage of the United King- 
dom, with the Arms, &e. of all the Peers, 
—2. The Baronetage, with the Arms, &c. 
of all the Baronets.—3. The Almanack 
for 1825.—4. The Companion.—5, The 
Index. 

N.B.—The Peerage and Baronetage 
may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. each, 
in boards. 

Houghton’s Wine- Cellar Check- Book, 
arranged upon a principle the result of 
20 years’ experience, which so effectu- 
ally controls the stock of that valuable 
Depot, as to preclude the possibility of 
fraudulently diminishing it by the ab- 
straction of a single bottle; embracing, 
at the same time, a Check upon the 
Wine-Merchant’s Delivery during the 
Year; with Prefatory Observations up- 
on the Properties of Wines, and instruc- 
tions for purchasing, fining, bottling, and 
maturing them. 4to. Price 7s, 6d. 
boards. 

Practical Domestic Economy. A new 
system, founded on Modern Discoveries, 
and the private Communications of Per- 
sons of Experience. To which are now 
first added, Estimates of Household Ex- 
pences, founded on Economical Princi- 
ples, and adapted to families of every de- 
scription, 8s. 6d. The Estimates may 
be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 

An Answer to Mr Longlands’ Pam- 
phlet on the Warehousing System, 
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Planta’s New Picture of Paris, New 
edition considerably enlarged. 18mo, 
9s. boards. 

The Plagiary Warned. A Vindication 
of the Drama, the Stage, and Public Mo- 
rals, from the Plagiarisms and Compila- 
tions of the Rev. John Angell James, Mi- 
nister of Carr’s-Lane Chapel, Birming- 
ham. Ina letter to the author. 3s, 

A Review of the Wareliousing System 
as connected with the Port of London. 
Taken from parliamentary reports and of- 
ficial documents. By Henry Longlands, 
Esq. 23. 

The Cottager’s Friendly Guide in Do- 
mestic Economy. Compiled for the use 
of the industrious poor. By an Econo- 
mist. 6d. or 5s. a dozen. 

A Bibliographical and Descriptive Tour 
from Scarborough to the Library of a Phi- 
lobiblist in its neighbourhood. By John 
Cole. 

The History of London ; or Interesting 
Memorials of its Rise, Progress, and Pre- 
sent State. By Sholto and Reuben Per- 
cy, Brothers of the Benedictine Monas- 
tery, Mont Benger. With portrait, map, 
and views, complete in six parts. Price 
2s. 6d. each, sewed ; or done up in extra 
boards, in 3 vols. price 16s. 

The Botanic Garden ; or, Magazine of 
Hardy Fiower Plants, cultivated in Great 
Britain. No. I. containing four coloured 
figures, with their scientific and English 
names, &c. By B. Maund. To be con- 
tinued monthly. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Ireland. Also, by the same author, price 
3s. Civil Disabilities on Account of Re- 
ligion considered with reference to the 
Christian Dispensation, History, and Po- 
licy. 2s. 6d. 

The Good Nurse; or, Hints on the 
Management of the Sick and Lying-in 
Chamber, and the Nursery. By a Lady. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mrs Priscil- 
la Wakefield. 6s. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

A Second Series of Highways and By- 
ways ; or, Tales of the Roud-side. Picked 
up in the French Provinces, by a Walk- 
ing Gentleman.- 3 vols. L.1, 7s. 

Gilmour ; or, The Last Lockinge. A 
Novel. 3 vols. L.l, Is. 

Alice Aljlan, and Other Tales. By 
Alexander Wilson. 8s. 6d. 

. Wanderings of Childe Harolde. A 
Romance of Real Life. Interspersed 
with Memoirs of the English Wifé, Fo- 
feign Mistress, and various other cele- 
brated Characters. By John Harman 
Bedford, Lieutenant R. N. author of 
* Views on the Shores of the Black Sea.” 
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Decision. A Tale. By Mrs Hofland, 
author of ‘‘ The Son of a Genius,” &c. 
6s. 


POETRY. 

Italy. A Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 
Fourth edition. Foolscap 8vo. 

Theodric. A Domestic Tale. And 
other Poems. By Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,’’ 
&e. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Cheltenham ; its Beauties and Advan- 
tages attempted in Blank Verse; with 
other curious Subjects. By C. E. Camp- 
bell.. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Pleasures of Piety; with other 
Poems. By Mrs Dickinson of Liver- 
pool. 

Rodolfo, a poem ; and Forty Sonnets, 
Foolseap 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers which are supposed to have sub- 
sisted in the Christian Church, from the 
Earliest Ages, through several successive 
Centuries. To which is added, the Au- 
thor’s Letter from Rome. By Conyers 
Middleton, D.D. Principal Librarian of 
the University of Cambridge. ivol. 12s. 

Eternal Life; or, A Future State the 
Universal Doctrine of thé Sacred Scrip- 
tures. In Three Sermons. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Frauds Detected; or, 
A Brief Commentary on Paley’s Exposi- 
tion of “ The Law of Honour ;” being the 
Substance of a Discourse preached at 
Laura Chapel, Bath, Oct. 31, 182% By 
the Rev. E. W. Grinfield, M.A. Minister 
of Laura Chapel. Price Is. 

A Full Account of the Proceedings at 

the Meeting held 9th November, 1824, at 
Carrick-on-Shannon, Ireland, between 
the Protestants and Catholics, for the 
Discussion of the Important Question as 
to the Propriety of Distributing the Serip- 
tures among the Population of that Coun- 
try. 6d. 
A Synopsis of the Evidences of Reli- 
gion, Natural and Revealed ; drawn prin- 
cipally from the Writings of Butler, Pa- 
ley, Doddridge, and Marsh. Designed as a 
Manual for Youth. By the Rev. J. Top- 
ham, M.A. F.R.S.L. 1s. 6d: - 

The Apostle Paul, a Pattern for Chris- 
tian Ministers. A Sermon preached at a 
General Ordination in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, on Sunday, Oct. 3, 
1824. By the Rev. William Hale, 
M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
and Preacher at the Charter-House. Is. 
6d. 

The Duty of Family Prayer; a Ser- 
mon, by C. J. Blomfield, D. D. (now 
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Bishop of Chester) Rector of St Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate. 8vo. Is. 

A Manual of Family Prayer, by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 18mo, ls. 64d. 
and one fine paper, 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Englishman Abroad.—Part I. 

Greece, Latium, Arabia, Persia, Hindo- 
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plates, —Part II. Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal; with Speci- 
mens, and a Head and Tail-piece. By S. 
Weston, B.D. F.R.S. F.A.S, M.A.S. 
The Three Voyages of Captain James 
Cook Round the World. Printed ver- 
batim from the original editions, with en- 
gravings. A newedition. 7 vols. L.3, 


stan, and China; with Specimens of the 13s. 6d, 
Languages of those Countries, and two 
EDINBURGH. 


The Legend of Genevieve ; with other 
Talesand Poems. By Delta. Post 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

Queen Hynde; a poem; in six books. 
By James Hogg, author of “‘ The Queen’s 
Wake,” &e. 8vo. 14s. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Science, No. 
H., with 5 Plates; exhibiting a View of 
the Progress of Discovery in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History, 
&c. Conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. 
F.R.S. Lond. Sec, R.S, Edin. &c, &c. 
With the assistance of several other gen- 
tlemen, eminent in science and literature. 
7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No. CLXXII. for December. 

The Edinburgh Review. No. LXXXI. 

Traditions of Edinburgh ; or, Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the City in former 
Times, By Robert Cogebers. No IIL, 
18mo. 2s. 

An Account of the sintasitie Fire in 
Edinburgh on the 16th and 17th of No- 
vember, 1824; with Notices of the most 
Remarkable Fires which have occurred 
‘since 1385. By Robert Chambers. 18mo. 
1s, 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance of Po- 
litical Economy ; containing an Outline 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
and Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. Vol. VI. 
8vo. L.1, 4s. 

Edinburgh Commercial and Juridical 
Remembrancer for 1825. Containing 
Lists of-the Courts of Law, Public Of- 
fices, &c. &e. 

On Cholera; more especially as it has 
appeared of late years in British Intlia. 
By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mussel- 
burgh. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, re- 
specting the Alterations contemplated in 
the Forms of that Court. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on Joint Stock Companies. 64d. 


A Series of Views of the most Striking 
Scenes occasioned by the late Dreadful 
Conflagrations in this City. Drawn on 
the spot. 7s. 6d. PusBLisHED FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE SUFFERERS BY THE 
Fire. 

Saint Baldred of the Bass; a Pictish 
Legend. The Siege of Berwick; a Tra- 
gedy; with other Poems and Ballads, 
founded on the Local Traditions of East- 
Lothian and Berwickshire. By James 
Millar. 8vo, 12s, 
~ Farmer’s Magazine, No. C. 3s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson, No. 
XXIII., with eight engravings. 7s. 64. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses, 
on the management of Children in Health 
and Disease; comprehending directions 
for regulating their diet, dress, exercise, 
and medicine, with a variety of prescrip- 
tions adapted to the use of the Nursery, 
and an Index of Medical Terms. By 
James Kennedy, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Rules for Measuring 
Artificers’ Work, with Notes. By Tho- 
mas Leslie. 5s. 

Remarks on Insterlitial Absorption of 
the Neck of the Thigh-Bone. By Ben- 
jamin Bell. 

The Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
cellany, No. V. 4s. 

A practical Essay.on the manner of Stu- 
dying and Teaching in Scotland; or, a 
Guide to Students at the University, to 
Parish Schoo! masters, and Family Tutors. 
By William Mestin, A. M., translator of St 
Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature, and Head 
Master of the Protestant Academy at 
Caen, in Normandy. 12mo. 5s. 

Supplement to Morison’s Dictionary of 
Decisions of the Court of Session. By 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. II. 
Parts II. and III. and Vol. IV. Part T. 
Containing Reports by Lord Stair and 

Fountainhal!. 

A Report to the Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Light Company, relative to 
the Theory and Application of Profes- 
sor Leslie’s Photometer. By Mr George 
Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 
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Wheat. 
Ist,.. 36s. Od. 
2d, ...33s. Od. 
3d, ...30s. Od. 


EDINBURGH.—Dec. 8. 


Barley. Oats. 
Ist,...3ls. Od. Ist,......20s. 6d. 
2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d,...... 18s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. 


Average £1, 11s. 9d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, Dec. 7. 


Pease & Beans. 


Ist,......20s. Od. 
Tictenecs 18s. Od. 
3d, .....16s. Od. 


Beef (17} oz. per lb.) Os. 44d. to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 84d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . « Os. 44d.to0s. 7d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . - « «+ Os. 8d. toOs. 12d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 
Pork . . «+. Os. 5d. toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone 18s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . - Os. Od. tos. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . Is. 8d. to Is. 4d, 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Dec. 10. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ...338. Od. | Ist, ... 30s. Gd. | Ist, ... 20s. Gd. | Ist, ... 20s. Od. | Jet, ceed 20s. Od. 
2d, ....30s. Od. | 2d, ... 28s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ..... 18s. Od. 
3d, ....25s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. | 3d, ... 15s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ..... 16s, Od. 


Average £1, 10s. 10d. 3-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Retutns received in the Week 


ended 4th December. 


Wheat, 66s. 9d.—Barley, 41s. 11d.—Oats, 23s. 6d.—Rye, 40s. 6d.—Beans, 42s. 2d.—Pease, 46s. 7d. 
London, ov Bohange, Dec. 6. 

















Liverpool, Dec. 7. 


& 8 $s. . & sd. & 
Wheat, red, old 52 to 70 Maple, fine — to —||Wheat, per 70 Ib. | Amer. p. 196 Ib. 

Red, new 50 to 60/White 54 to 38 Eng: 8 4to 10 6'Sweet,U.S. 24 Oto 25 0 
Fine ditto. . to 66|Ditto, es 614 to 67||Old... — to — {Do.inbond —to — 
Ss ditto 66 to 70|/Small Beans,new 42 to 48) |Scotch ..8 4to 10 6Sourbond 18 Oto 200 
Whi - 56 to 76)Ditto, old 52 to 54j|Irish ....8 2to 9 prea per 240 1b. 
White, new . 54to ick ditto, new 34 to 36;|Bonded . 4 Gto 5 0 English 52 0 to 56 0 

. . 56to 68\Ditto, old . 52 to 51||Barley, per 60 lbs. oleae « 30°0 to 34 0 
Superfine ditto 70 to 74/Feed oats + 22to 2ijlmng..-. 6 Gto 7 Olrish... 27 0 to 580 
Rye . . . . 56to 40)Fine ditto - 25 to 26) |Seotch 5 6to 6 OjBran,p.24lb.0 9 to 011 
A « « Sto 40\Poland ditto + 235 to 25)\Irish . 5 4to 5 9 Butt B 
Fine ditto . . 42to 45(Fineditto . : 26to 29|\Foreign .5 6to 6 3| Putter, Beef, Se. 
Su ditto 48 to 52|Potato ditto + 25 to 27 Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Malt. . . . G60to 64/Fine ditto 28 to 3liiEng....3 4¢to ¢ OBelfast, 106 0 to108 0 
Fine. . . « 66 to 72Scotch 52 to S4||Irish .. . 5 7 to 3 10\Newry . - 98 Oto 103 0 
Hog Pease. . 38 to 40/Flour, per sack 60 to 65|\Scotch |. 3 4to 4 0|Waterford 100 0 to 101 O 
Maple . . . 40 to 42|Ditto, seconds 55 to 60 For.in bond2 6to 2 8\Cork,pic.2d,1050 tol04 6 
Seed Do. dut.fr.3 8to 3 10 dry — to— 
ceeds, §c. Rye, per qr.35 0to38 0/Beef, p. tierce. 
a «sd. & & a iki a 0to10 9}|— Mess 90 Oto 940 
Must. White,. 7to 9 0,Hempseed 0 to0 0Oj\—Middling8 6to 9 6\—p. barrel 60 0 to 63 0 
— Brown, new 12 to 17 0jLinseed, crush. 38to 48 0 q- Pork, p. bl. 
Tares, perbsh. Sto 5 Ditto, Feed 44 to 47 Oj|/English .48 Oto55 O\—Mess . 76 Oto 780 
Sanfoin, perqr. Oto 0 O/Rye Grass, . 22 to 35 Oj\Iris - 44 Oto49 O|— Middl. . 1. Oto 750 
bsh. 6to 10 O}Ri » + « 40 to 60 0)/Rapeseed, p.l.nominal. {Bacon, p.c 
— Red &green 0 to 0 OjClover, red ewt.50 to 63 0)/Pease, 35 Oto48 O}Short mids. “8 0 to 60 0 
— Yellow, Oto 0 0/— White... 57 to 86 0)|\—White .48 Oto56 6Sides.. —Oto— 0 
Caraway, cwt. 41 to 49 ander 7 6to 10 0||Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 to— 0 
Canary, per qr. 65 to 73 0jTrefoil . 9 0 to 25 0 ee Oto56 OjGreen . . to— 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £22 to £26. , 2ds 46 Oto 55 OlLard,rd.p.c.55 0 to 56 0 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d November, 1824. 
























































2d. 9th. 16th. 23d; 

Bank stock, 2333 4} 33] 231 231g 2 | 232 . 
3 per cent. reduced, 954 3 4) 95 954 954 
3 per cent. CONSOIS,nncannnnvnnnnnnnro~| 95 963) 96 G6] 5p 6h | 95 Z F 
4 per cent. —- —_— — 
New 4 gs sty 107 8 7% | 1083 1083 1083 eg 
India stock 290 2903 — | 289} 

bonds, 98 100} 100 98 97. 99 
Exchequer bills,. 55 53] 57 58) 55 58 56 
Exchequer bills; sm 54 56156 5956] 55 58 
Consols for acc. 96} 965 4 |953 65 5§] 95% 
Long Annuities, 234 23 1-16 — 23 1-164 
French 5 per cents. ceaevncrercncccesenrce] mmm 102f. 7J5c.| 102f. Oc. | 102f Oc. 


: 














Course of Exchange, Dec. 7.—Amsterdam, 12:2.C. F. Ditto at sight, 11 : 19. 
, 12:3. Antwerp, 12:3. Hamburgh, 37:0. Altona, 37:1. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:15. Bourdeaux, 25:45. Frankfort on the Maine, 1514. Petersburgh, 
per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7:10. Vienna, 10:2. £7. flo. Trieste, 10: 2. a 
drid, 36}. Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 35}. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 48}. Genoa, 444. Venice,.27: 0. Malta, 0:0. Na 39. Palermo, 
per oz. 1164. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 514. Rio Janeiro, 47} Bahia, 49. Dublin, 9}. per 
cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 9d. 0z. 
New Doubloons, £3: 15: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 10}d. Silver in bars, stand. be 04d. 

















PRICES CURRENT, Dec, 10. 























SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL., LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 57 to 59 | 54 57 | 51 53 | 54 57 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 60 67 58 70 — _ 58 66 
Fine and very fine, . . | 70 6 _ — 66 72 6&7 7 | 
Refined Doub. Loaves, 106 115 =_ _ om on _ = : 
Singeaitio” 90 104 | 87 3%} — =| % PH 
i . o - - 
Small Lumps, . . . 82 85 83 85 _ 75 78 } 
ditto,. .. > bY “4 78 80 _ _ 80 88 | 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 50 _ 27 6 28 27 6 = 26 6 ~ 
COFFEE, J A 44 50 ~ _ 38 49 50 i { 
and fine ord. | 55 70 50 64 51 65 52 13 
Mid. and fine mid. | 70 80 68 88 72 92 82 100 | 
Dutch and veryord.| — - —_ _ 55 50 - _ 
and fine ord. | — _ 58 68 54 68 - - 
Mid, and fine mid.{ — - 70 —*; 70 86 _ _ 
se ea) ss 126 a wh oF 58 57 60 
mento ( “e's 1 _ one 7 =e a 
SPIRITS, ’ . 
Jam, Rum, 160.P.gall.| 230 -2 2 | ls 9d 1810 Is6d 187d Is 8d 1s 10 
Brandy, ...+.-| 30 5356] — ail an — /|210 3 0 4 
me. "4 2s .3 4 _ _ _ _ 14 19 4 
Grain Whisky, en 40 00 _ a= on = —_ - 
WINES, 
Claret, 1st Growths,hhd. | 40 55 | — a — | £25 £50 
White, tt, a = _ _ _ a ~ - 
2 » _ —_ —_ = 
Madeira,. . « Pipe, 40 0 _ — — foal os 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, | £10 0 £7 0 7 & £7 — £7 “710 
Honduras, ... . _— - ~ os 7 5 — 7 75 
Cam ine 0 0 8 - - - 71 = 8 10 = 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . ° 7 8 8 0 8 8 8 0 — 6 0 710 
Cuba, « « «+ « « 9 il 910 10 0 910 10 5 9 11 0 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 10s lis 6 _ _ 10s 0 1ls 0 10s 0 13s 0 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 20 2 6 _ - _ _ _ _ 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 2 2a a a _ - _ 
Honduras M. Yo - i ee 1 1 1 4 oll 12 010.10 
St Domingo, ditto, . .| 16 36/16 30 1626};19 20 
TAR, American, 18 — 18 -_ 14 0 160 3 0 _ 
rary de Ade ko — eos — | 60 6 6 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. | 10 ll _ - _ _ 8 0 98 @ 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 38 0 40 40 — 36 6 * 387 33 0 35 6 
Home oe. ol ow 40 — — os ~ _ - 
HEMP, Polish ec, ton, | — 42 43 = - — | £42 0 — 
Lay x oe} @ _ 40 41 39 40 37 15 38 0 
F : 
Riga Thies, & Druj. Rak. 48 50 _ - — —_ £52° 0. £53 
Dutch, ..- yw 50 75 _ _ oe — 45 55 
MATS, Archangel, & 10 | — re wee oes a 
BRISTLES, 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. .| 40 _ — _ a — 36 
Montreal, ditto, . . 40 41 —_ _ 37 3 3876 34 356 
re. .* »-0 37 = — _ 35 6 — 359 40 
OIL, Whale, e tun, 26 ae 27 27 10 _- ~~ 25 _ 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, ib. | “7 a7 7 | om 08.1: 4 mote 
'’ 7 = 
Middling, « . . # a i é 0 3 0 5 of os 
Inferior, . . . 4 5 4 4; 02 0%] O 0 23 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — - 0 8 0 | 0 80 4] 0 % 09 
Sea Island, fine, : — _ rs = 135 15 rr’ @* Fe 
0 tgs _ ‘ae 1215 1412] — _ 
Mi cage pa = : 1 2 1412] — -_ 
Demerara and Berbice, = - 0 103 011; 0 10% F OF O11 1.0 
West . ° ° _ — 0 8 O09 0 10 0 9 0103 
Pernambuco, ° -_ _ 01 0 113 Colg io; on 190 
Maranham, |. , -_: _ ie | 011 0 10 O 113 - ~ 
Vou. XVI. 5A 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hili. 





N.B.—The Observations are made twice movers day, “ sag o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 


noon.—The second Observation in the 
Thermometer. 


the first column, is taken by the Register 
































| Attach. 
| ther. | arom. Ther. W ind. 
M.363 M.45 Morn. snow 
Nov. 1 {38 eA a3} (NW- laut days” 
2 { M.35 |28.999|M.44) |7y, |Dull, with 
tS fst Ly. (oaieea 
5 {IAN39 | A. 40} W- with hail." 
4 { ret +210 a2) cw. Fair, sunah . 
M.28 | 1355|M.33 Morn. frost 
é {hae "575tA 38} NW. |day sunsh. 
6 { M.54 | .682 a} nw. |Frost, dull, 
A.35 | .202}A'.39 rain t. 
7 { M.39 | .325)M.45 } Chle Foren. fair, 
A.50 | .215}A. 47 + train aftern. 
8 { M.40 | .176/M.45)|.y |Day dull, 
ais) Sait. fe 
® { A.40 | .204 A. 15} W- lof day. 
10 { M.34 | 4175 wry w, |Mom. dull, 
A. 45 294)A. 45 * Iday rain. 
et { M.36 | .521 we sw. [Fait sunsh. 
G35) SST orcs 
12 {133 | cesolacdoy|SW> and snow. 
13 { M.32| .315|)M.44 Rain and 
le ae 
ve {iat aaa ad SW fue ol, 
. . 2% 
15 ne A. } 'W. | sunshine. 
Average of 


Day showery 


Hail & sleet. 


Foren.sunsh. 
aftern. dull. 
Day fair,dull 
night snow. 
Day frost, 

* Inight rain. 
Dull, with 
rain. 
pm com 


Ditto. 


Rain most 
of ay © 

Day fair, 
evening cold. 
Dull morn. 
day sunsh. 


Very dull, 


Morn. snow. 
day h. rain. 
Fair, but 
dull. 





Day frost, 
* Isnow night 














ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of October, and 20th of November, 1824; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abrahams, ae of Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
Allison, J. Church-street, Camberwell, coach- 


master, 
Badcock, J. St John’s-street, Rosmaginee. 
Baker, C. Ratceliff-highway, groce’ 


Banks, R. P » Mary- a bene, tailor. 
T. and . Wentworth, New Corn Ex- 
change, Mark-lane, millers. 


Beech, J. Newcastle-under-Lyme, currier. 
| Blandford Forum, Dorset, wine-mer- 


Biers G. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. 

Biggs, H. Blandford epee Dorset, mercer. 

Birt, G. Pickett-street, tea-dealer. 

Boswell, F. S. Strand, shopk 

Brook, J. - of Choppards Wooldall, Kirk- 
burton, York, clothier. 


Browne, J. H. 
Brown, 


» Je 


Lancaster, innholder. 

R. Mile-end New-town, coal and po- 
Byers, E. Prince’s-street, Soho, whalebone mer- 
Capon, G. Oxford-street, upholsterer. 
se wee . jun. Stowe Upland, Suffolk, malt- 
Chant, J. B. Somerset, grocer. 

Clark w. <p poe 1st-street, Burton-Crescent, 

. Clark, W. aren seedsman and 
Cooke, J. Bristol, brightsmi 
Couper, F . East Derham, Norfolk, grocer. 

75 Cheltenhany tallow. . 
Croose, Se Coe taaiey itil eo 
imac. |. of Coaley Uley, Glocestershire, 
Dawes, J. Oxtord-atrest, orange. merghant. 
Douglass, J. Blackburn, Soclaatien. 


Dring, T. Bristol, brewer. 
, R. and G. Thom . both late of New 

Pp c-street, Southwark, but now of Luke- 
cost Finsbury-square, *and Turnham Green, 


ers. 
Fade, C. Stourmarket, Suffolk, grocer. 
ter. 


Ellis, A. Hackney, 
Farques, F. P. Berwick-street, Soho, printer. 
Faun banker. 


, H. 

—, - Norton Grange, Durham, common 
eenen, T. Paddington, timber-merchant. 
Francis, R. Wellclose-squarc, hatmaker. 
Gardner, C. Mile-end-road, _— 
Gibson, “ Ww Hames 
Greeni 
Guyer, 
Hassall, w. New; ~>—~—4 hatter. 
Haddon, T. South Burton-mews, Berkeley-square, 

stable keeper. 


maker. 
Hill, W. Gueee ras » paper-manufacturer. 
Hippon, W - Earlscourt, Dewsbury, York, mer- 


t. 
Boies, ket Fag auctioneer. - 
olman, J. New lossop, — ier. 
Hoskins, R. Manc 
or 3 a Nortis, oe ol and Stock- 


1» Je aie jeweller. 
yatt, W. Dorset street, M ester-square, up- 


a 6 toagh Lel tershire, corn 


Jackson, S.G.I 
t. 





Iwich draner 





Johnson, P. , linen 
Johnson, T. O. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn 
fields, dealer in musi 
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King, T. Crofton, Northumberland, A 5 Soeppaeat, Sete Tower. cheesemonger. 
Lee, Cand W. Ballard, Hammersanit , linen- Shepherd, Chelan, plumber. 
; —.. N. = a, Stafford, 
5, J Bristol, merchant. » M. Grea * Prescott-street, hard 


Lloyd, F. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 
yd jurrey: 


Macmillac, I Liverpool, merchant. 
Manaill, W. Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 


Marsdall, T. Basinghall-street, Blackwell-hall 
Marsh, W., J. H. Stracey, H. Fauntleroy, and G. 
E. Graham, Siemay’s elcesk, ball 


Marshall, W. 
Matthew, mF and We Binghas. Kingston-upon- 


may, 8 Lg ts 
-street, Hackney-road, 


-Tyne, broker. 


Radelyffe. it h Holborn, earver and gilder. 
Ryall, W. and T. Upper Berkeley-street West, 


Sanders, W. Wood-street, Cheapside, ribbon ma- 
nufacturer. 
— J. jun. Wilton, Wilts, carpet manufac- 


Solomons wareman. 

— J. M. Mount-place, Whitechapel, mer- 

Spausen J.M. Chipping Wycombe, Bucks, coach- 
master. 


T, 
pee W.H.I oGuaie i in earthenware. 
— D. ah w. Or Adam, Troweridge, tea- 


sundae. A. Liverpool, master-mariner. 
—- G. Brighton, carpenter. 


a bm . Pada oe Sheffield, > wel 
Ticknes, J J. late 


ton, Sussex, no 


vai Ne ee 

Vincent, J. Trow a 

— J. of New ilts, money-scri- 

Watson, _G. Lancaster, innkeeper. 

Wignall, C. Liverpool, dealer. 

Win pos gyn pre Som gg Winkles, jun. Isling- 

m: 

wood, Birchin-lane, merchant. 

Woolley, » H. sen. of Winster, Derbyshire, grocer 
raper. 

Wroots, R. and Joseph Adkins, Great Titchfield- 

street, linen-drapers. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 30th of November, 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, John, grocer and spirit-dealer, Hawick. 
, James, writer in Kilmarnock, builder, and 
MT A 
» James, n 
Mitchell, J. and A. merchants, Kilmarnock. 
Swinton, Henry, merchant and ship -owner, 
Grangemouth. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Clark, Robert and Adam, cattle-dealers in White- 
side; a dividend 15th ‘December. 
Cochrane, Archibald, of Ashkirk, sometime mer- 
chant, Fisher-row; a dividend 29th December. 


Elliot, James, late merchant in Hawick; a final 
dividend on 18th January. 

Forrester and Buchanan, wood-merchants in Glas- 
gow; a dividend 10th 


ba James, jun. merchant-tailor in Glasgow; a 
dividend 


M‘Gowans, Watson, and y> a in 
w; a dividend on 


Decem 
, William, merchant in Lerwick ; ‘a divi- 
id 29th December. 





» APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
1 AO, Ce ah Oe. Se ree. 14 & 14 Dr. Lt. Se — urch. vice 
purch. vice De Roos, Badcock, 8 "P 28 do. 
Nov. 1824. Cor. Musgrave, Lt by purch. yd 
. H. Peyton, oo = Sub. Lieut. do. Willes, ret. 27 di 
1 Dr. Cor. Sir L. P. Glyn, Bt. Lieut. by Cor. ng Oe do. 28 do. 
urch. Vice Wat .15 Dr. 4do. C. Delme, Cor. er do. 
John A Petre, Cor. by ens J.“M. Dawson, 4 Nov. 
15 Le Wathen fio t Delt. vice Bay~ 
4 cor. Bulky, Lt. by purch. or Me: ard, ret. do. 
Gren. Gds. 2d Lt. M'Kinnon, from Rifle Br. Ens. 
J. R. Somerville, C ae. and Lt. by purch. vice Wigram, 
6 R. Whyte, Cor. by pe ureh, viee Lord ret. do. 
Pelham, R. H 0 Cds. Bn. Surg. Watson, Surg. Meh y 
8 Bt. Lt. Col. Lord G. W. Russell, te 


Col. by purch. vice peso = 
7 a , by pureh. hve 
Bt. Maj. Badcock, from 14 Dr, Maj. 


Lt. orgell, Capt. a = 
Cor. Spooner, Lt. do. 
B. W +» Cor. do. 


Nixon 
As. s Surg: Armstrong, Surg. vice Wat 
Colast Gs. Ens Cotton, from 6% F. Ens. and Lt. 


1F c ph. Glow gp Geaval, dts 6 Set 
. er, ice 
_ Lt Cal ma” Rl Oct. 
t. , Capt. 
Ens. Temple, Lt. do. 
E. Every, do. 














ey ae ge Np nate 


o~oww 


: 
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16 
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34 
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81 


84 
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Ens. Lord &. A. Chichester, from43 99 an Nicholson, Ens. 

. Lieut, by pureh. vice Greaves, SNe. 
34 F. 4Nov. Rifle Brig. Game Calet J. S. Cameron, from R. 
Lt. Col. A. S. King, from h. p. Mil. Coll. 2d Lt. by purch. vice M‘- 
. vice Gordon, exch. 11 do. Kinnon, Gren. 4 Nov. 
utchison, from h. p..Staff 2W.I. R. Lt. Hamilton, from 99 F. Capt. by 

Corps Cav. ah. tae Ee = purch. vice Ross, Afr. Col. 2 

y- 

Ens. Henley, Lt. vice O’Hara, oo Ceylon R. Lt. Malcolm, Capt. vice Dunne, ry 
4 ° 


June. 

G. Mylius, Ens. 27 Oct. 
W. S. Smi % Serj Word, oun 

Qua. Mas. b 

ae S oe 
_—_ lee 

Maj. Faunt, Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
Oe Devion ida}. -_ 
rw ow yl do. 
ser, 50 F. ts —_— 
Hon. F. Petre, Ens. do. 
2d Lt. Price, from 60 F. Ens. vice 
Tathwell, prom. 7 Oct. 


yttl 
ool cj. Gra > fe. B Mil 
‘oll. Ens. vice Towns- 
end, 73 F. do. 
Lieut. =v T: from 46 F. L.eut. 


Wood, h. 11 Nov. 
Lt. t. Duval, ~~ Roy by purch. = 


i, di 
S “from 51 F. Sur; Bn 
aR al : IE Nov. 
Bt, Maj. Dixce, Maj. vice by ae 
Lt. a Capt. vice Dixon 


» Lt. vice Cox do. 


a Lt. Oy EM “tice Diem 


» Ens. 
Paym. Irwin, from h. p. 54F. Paym. 


Ens. Lt. vice Beau- 
dake ros, Sy Now. 


a 
2d Lt. Mylius, ist Lt. vice Smith, 
yius, 30 > 


do. 

W. Garstin, 2d 28 Oct. 
2d Lt. Warbarton, Ist Lt. —_ Mal- 
colm, p Nov. 
Fra. Norris 7 Toole, 2d Lt. ie —_ 


burton 
Afr. Col. Co. Capt. Ross, from 2 W. I. R; Capt. 
ce Donald, 1 Oct. 


Qua Mast. Se "Brown, of late W. I. 
Rang. Qua. Vice ea 


Geo. Anth. Nott, Paym. 24 do. 

2R. Vet. Bn. Lt. Griffiths, from h. p. R. Art. Dri- 
vers, Lt. vice Griesbach, returns to 

his former h. p. 11 Nov. 


Unaitached. 


Capt. Fox, from 95 F. Maj. of Inf. af 
purch. vice Bt. Lt. Col. Long, ret. 
6 Nov. 1824, 

Capt. Chichester, from 2 Life Gds. 
ra of Inf. by purch. vice Bt. Lt. 
1. Dunsmure, ret. do. 

Le pts W. T. Graves, from Coldst. 
Gds. a by purch. vice Bt. "4 


Dalzel, ret. 
Lt. aot from 99 F, oe oy 
purch. vice Payne, ret. do. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Eng. Oe oe mk fon bo oe we 


Kilvington, h. p. 
30 Sept. 1824, 
2d Capt. Melhuish, from h. Ee 
Capt. vice Macdonald, ret. do. 


Garrisons. 
Lt. Schwartz, h. p. Nova Scotia Fen. 
Town Adj. of Cape Breton, vice 
eeks, dead 25 June, 1824. 


Hospital Staff. 

—_ Surg. Hunter, from h. p. 2 
. Bn. Assist. Surg. vice Osp. 
Assist. Ewing, 21 F. 8 Sept. 1824, 
w. = Hosp. As. vice Ged- 
des, 12 Oct. 
Surg. Maj. Nixon, of Gren. Gds. to 
have the Rank of Insp. of Hospi- 

tals, without any ee 
ov. 


Chaplains Department. 
Rev. R. J. Hatchman, A.B. Chap- 
lain to the Forces, vice R. G. Cur- 
tois, h. p. 11 Oct. 1824. 


Exchanges. 
Lockyer, from 19 F. with Major Lenn, 57 F. 
¥ a 75 F. with Capt. Lord Church- 
p- . 
= aon from 53 F. with Lieut. Adams, 
pe 
Pari - Bowden, from 2 F. with Paym. Darby, h. 


Qua. Mase. ee, oom 1F. with Lieut. Mackay, 
h, p. 42 F 


Seshnnittons and Retirements. 
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Capt. J sir. Chap. Radish, 1397, 8 1824. 
Sianeli j i hips 2 Dr Dr Taboo, eat 
—— Wigram, Gren. Gds. Lt, Wall, of late 5 Vet. Bu. Jersey, 

Soop aise o Phoaien: pad ae A Races 
a c. . Quart. Mas. Mas. Kingsley, 30 F. _ 


Deaths. 


Lieut. Gen. Jeaffreson, of late 4 Gar. Bn. 
ee, late of Royal Art. te 


mouth, Devonshire 
Maj. Gen. T. Carey, late of 3 F. G. ein 
‘ol. W. Marlay, Dep. Qua. Mast. Gen. at Madras, 
Cc . al 
6 May, 1824. 
Lieut. Ot Fome..07 ¥ East Indies. 


Wey ’ 19 Sep. 1824. 
—, set. © Fen. 30 July, 1824. 


mith,” ir Dr. Philibeat; near ly, 
38 F. Fort William Beagaly i Apr. 
a ° pr 
 Wallajahabad, Madras, 23 May. 





—— Sheehy, 89 F. 
JP em yp nar et Siw 


— Ba' ¥, do, 1824. 

ae Sidaray, Py Wagg. Train, 11 Jan, 
ot a 6 June, 1823. 

—— —— Fe h. p. 

—— Cooke, do. 26 Apr. 1824, 

—— Hall, %o. Lincoln Mil. 17 Oct. 

Lieut. Carroll, 4 Dr. London, 17 Nov. 1824, 





Howard, 13 F. killed in action with the 


Burmese, May. 
— Claus, 54 F. ss 5 June. 
Cartwright, R. Afri. Col. Corps, Cape 
“Coast, 29 Aug. 
—— Mackenzie, do. d 27 May. 
ovens — Brown, of late Inval. al. Windsor, 7 Nov. 


rw thy 


—_ — Smith,’ h. p. Wagg. Train, mead, pews 


t. 
fgets h bo dro Gds, 
—— Grant, h. . % 





——— Fraser, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 
—— M‘Leod, h. p. Dunlop’ 


_—_— Fellows, h. p. 1 Line Germ. 
> Grape. 1824, 


Biermann, h. w. Inf. 
cu. Ens. Cuming, 46 F. ‘Hairs, May, 1824. 


es 112 F. 


R. Afr. Corps, Cape Coast, 
ety I July, 1824, 


—_—— Dukes, h. p. Horse Gds. 23 Feb. 1824. 
-———-——— Tranter, h. p. 16 Dr. Ipswich, 24 Oct. 


Medical Department. 


Pag rom Sora Lane to Cape Const Curtin” 
5 Sept. 1 

Stal Sony. Bee Bee Wont 

Wurtemberg. 

Surg, WYane, hyp F. formerly of R. Wagg. 
— Edwards, h. p. 96 F. 5 Feb. 
pmecape~ » Hi Milit. 

Seat Aes, Sue. Dy SePira AON AE Cae 


Removed by Sentence of a General Court 
Martial, held at Gibraltar, 6th July, 
1824. 

Ensign and Adj. Coward, 94 F. 

Discharged by Sentence of the same Court 

Martial. 

Lieut. White, 94 F. 


Killed and Wounded in the Expedition 
under the command of Brigadier Gene« 
ral Sir Archibald Campbell, K. C. B. 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 38th Regi- 
ment, against the Dominions of the 
King of Ava, between the 16th May and 
16th June, 1824, 

Between the 16th and 31st May. 
KILLED. 


Lieut. Howard, 13 F. 
——— Kerr, 38 F. 


WOUNDED. 
Meas Chambers, 41 F..severely, but not danger- 
Lieut. ‘Mitchell, pd F. ae leg amputated, and 


left leg severel 
Poni: oO’ = F. left leg amputa- 


ted. 
Between the Ist and 16th June. 
at vouseae. 
Lieut. e 
Grineee, 38 F. si 
In the Reduction of the 
May, 1824. wo 


Brev. Maj. Thornhill, 13 F. "slightly. 
Ensign w, 15 F. slightly. 





of Cheduba, 18th 





t 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
June 5. At Singapore, Mrs D. N: op kere 
— 21. At Lone rpg rs Dalrymple 


Elphinstone, of a da 
-s At age t ws the lady of Captain 


James Gordon, of 


23. At Cultmalundie, t the lady of Lieut.-Colonel . 


Coninreite of the Bombay y, of a daugh- 


— At Achagoyle House, Argyllshire, Mrs Keith 
Macallister, of a daughter. 

28. a St Andrews, the lady of Professor Alex- 

31, At Sea Lodge, Leith, Mrs J. R. Forrest, of 


son. 
ane 5 Mt, Roto, Sounds, of Bo 
is, Esq. a 4 
4. In Charlotte Square, the lad ‘of Thomas 
poe erg Esq. younger of Dundrennan 
5. At Kelso Manse, Mrs Lundie, of a son. 


» of a 


6. At No. 10, Great bn, eam i eee, 
of a son, who lived 


1 Re'raghel, a ee a ct 


3. ao 18, Mrs Dr. 
oy ed a son. 


— In Prince’s Street, the Hon. Mrs Sinclair of 
Ulbster, of a son. 
Pw At Yester, the Marchioness of T weeddale of a 


*r0. At Rockvale House, Mrs M‘Queen of a son, 
ate ly Mar Fyer, Roya 
t 
ry of a daughter. ‘f 
aun At Bellevue Crescent, Mrs James Balfour, 
— At Hallrule, Roxburghshire, the 
Willium — Esq. Deputy Commissary 1 ie Ane 


ral, of a 
14, At “Chatham, the lady ) Seat Cotte 
, of the Royal 
t Woolwich, the y of Capt He W. Gor- 
don, of the Royal 


Artillery, of a son 
8 








734 
ee Sa ae Nelson Street, 
17: At Mt Brighton Place, Portobello, the lady of 


— At the lady of Robert Warden, 


of Parkhill, of 
In Geom Square, Mrs Mitchell, of a 


At | Mrs Thomas Hunter, 
_o——-. ad » Hope 
21. At Tun Wells, the Hon. Mrs Stewart 


of » of a son. 
Se 06 Bate Se Right Hon. Lady Greenock, 


»S Damme 
74 y 

w Mrs Scot of Trinity, of a 
. At 32, Gayfield Square, Mrs Chas. Tawse, 


a 
3q Mis Hunter of Thurston, Wy - —— 
28. Mrs J. A. Cheyne, No. 9, Castle 


a son. 
29. cn ame ny eee ofa 


In E London, the lady of 
Thomas Hislop, Bart. 
wae oe ofa lo 


Park, Resewanhbend, the 
wife of R. Scott, Esq. of a 
ahaa At Pilirig Street, Street’ Leith Wa Walk, Mrs B. Oliver, 


MARRIAGES. 


12, At Bret fia Com SF ‘ tad: ediealbervieg 


to Mies Helen M 
Sho Bee Hon. Company’s Ist 


in —_ — 


ment, to 
Maria Douglas, niece of Lieut.. ol John 
Lewis Stewart. 

Oct. 28. At Niddrie Mains, Mr William Hope, 
farmer, Duddi' » to Mary, daughter of Mr 
Thomas Park, 

Nov. 1. David Smart, Esq. Inch Grundle, to 
Julia » eldest a ard of Wm. _ 
ardson, Esq. of his we gh ustoms, Leith. 


2. At +c ildman, of the 7th 

lussars, to Lady Margaret daughter 
of the Earl of Wemyss and 
John Brandling, Esq, of the 10th Rover ae 
to Henrietta, daughter of Sir George 
Armytage, Bart. of in the same county. 

— At the English Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, Thomas Medwin, Esq. of the late 24th 
—— ee 


- At Edinburgh, James Glen, Esq. distiller, 
Linli » to iter of th 
ee ne & Bee 


4, At the me Francis Charles to 
the Princess Sophia of Ba’ 
~~ At Lint ey ee ot we we hy fe banker 
Watson, Esq. banker Oe Glan a 
— At Ayr, Mr Garbutt, of the mapa. 
to Martha, daughter of the 
late Mr David M‘Whinnie, wri ny 


Charles Crawford, East 
Fortune, to Jane May, daughter of the late John 

At ry the Rev. James Reid Jaane: 
minister of the to Mary 


Chapel, Berwick 
oS daughter of Mr Burke, St An- 
12. “at the Protestant Church, a ft amneine, 


Captain W: Baird, son of Ro- 
bart Baie, ag f Ne anh nephew to Go- 
neral Sir Bart. &c. to Miss Made- 
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[ Dee. 
line Susan Cerjat, daughter of Henry Cerjat, 


& In George Streét, Edinburgh, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of G ww, to Mine yale Simin 
g Rb. SATE ET 


i At Edin h, John a ee 
Exchequer, to a 
Royal the late Lieut. 
_ os een, Esq. of 
h, Capt Captain in pen the Madeas — 


ter of James Grant, Esq. of Bught. 
16. At Hamilton, Mr Alexander Stewart, Stra- 


fourth da 
Hay, of 


. 


( Binburgh Me 
— At burgh, Mr George Gilmour to Mary, 
Mr John M‘Glashan, merchant. 
17. ~ ning, the Rev. John Jaffray, minister 
of hong = second daughter of the 
. surgeon, Stirling. 
r James Fotheringham, 


et, At Dunfermline, 
» only daughter 


manufacturer, to Isobel F 
«> Mr John Ferguson, mere 
% pay Sn ag by the lev. Mr Barla, we 
lames Hutton, ary to Margaret, only 
ey Ty of Mr Robert Morgan, Pittencrieff. 
— At Musselburgh, Ca William Walker, 
t of foot, to » eldest daugh- 
ter of the late G. C. ag Oy Esq. 
24, At Had » Mr Alexander Fyfe, sur- 
geon, St Patrick Square, Edinburgh, to Ann, se- 
cond ter of the late wes Andrew Matthew. 


i 


Christiana, daugh a the late te Me Willicen my 
farmer, Un‘ ee “i 

— At Edin’ th, Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas 
of Greencroft, to Jane Wilhel- 


es-shire, 
a second “daughter of the late Erskine Dou- 
gias, 


Esq. M.D. 
Lately. At West Cutetiael Park, Sussex, Ga- 
briel Shaw, Esq. to the Hon. Frances Erskine, 
eldest daughter of Lord Erskine. 
— At Berlin, the King of Prussia to the Prin- 
Siajesty atthe altar, in place of the right, as a 
at - right, as a 
mark of her inferiority age rank to his Majesty. 
The was private. She is said to be 26 
years of age, and beautiful. 


EATHS. 

April 9. At Caleutig Mr Hall Jop, and on the 
27th, at same a on Witliam Sibbald Jop, 
merchant, Leith. 

May 20. At Assam, of the cholera morbus, 
while in command of the troops ing to the 
East India Company sent to that country, Colonel 

M‘Morine. 
— At Calcutta, James Hare, jun. son of James 


Hare, = D. Samy 
25. Ai t in Costin. of a fever caught on 
an cts oe a Seven Korles, the Hon. Sir 


John D’Oyly, 
June 26, At Salem, near Madras, Robert John 
Consul ~a son of the late Sir John Hunter, 
al in Spain; and at’the same place, 
July, Mrs Hunter. 
any 22. er St Croix, John Gordon, Esq. of 
Sept. 1. a Kh quon, Jemnaion, Mr Sena MF t, 
ingston, Jamaica, Mr Jo! ‘ea 
son of Mr Walter M‘Feat, ef Glasg: 
a. At Andrews, Jamaica, Robert Lithan Mow- 
ap eldest son of Mr Mowbraf, W. S. 
At Black River, Jamaica, Alexander Bruce, 
Esq. of St Elizabeth’s. 
14, At Florence, Captain Donald Mackalister of 
orresdale. 


ip and 
October 14. * Losset, near Campbeltown, Cap- 
tain Nash, R. 
“an At Saath Mr David Rogers, senior, 


“30. At Kenmore, Mr James Macknaughton, 


a1. Robert Pollock, Esq. of Cross-bank. 

— At Sainte Adresse, in Normandy, aged 70, 
Robert Charles Dallas, Esq. formerly of the is- 
land of Jamaica, and author of the History of the 
Maroon War, Percival, Aubrey, &c. 

earé t the Hotwells, Sarah Gordon 

of the late Cornelius Durant Bat- 


Soe of island of St Croix. 
23, At Kerse, Mrs Greenshields; and on the 

















30. At Dublin, after a protracted illness, the 
Rev. C. R. Maturin, M. A. Curate of St Peter's. 
— Mrs Janet Watson, wife of John Scales, wri- 


ter, 
— At thampton, the wife of Lieutenant 
anay Denes, B. fed only « fortmight, 


Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, Miss pom Reid, third 
eer & Se te Rev. - James Reid of Kinglas- 


— At Howburn, Miss Janet White. 

& Aber boa hee Latths Staoety Mrs Anne Donald- 
thomas Donaldson, merchant. 

on gene irvine, Willian Snodgrass, Esq. in his 


ear. 
“Inthe the 72d year of his age, John Craig, Esq. 
of Kirkton. 
oo ee Sere. Sa, weet at Mie Alexander 
Tweedie, late in 
a At Dalkeith, in 1 im his 7th year, Dr Andrew 


Graham, 
— At i Manse, the Rev. Jacob Dick- 
son, minister of that 


6. At Dunfermline, the Rev. Dr Black, one of 
the ministers of the Chalmers’ Street congrega- 


ti at Keclefechan, James Miller, Esq. of Castle- 
— At Dumfries, Robert Leef, merchant, Edin- 
7. At Stockbridge, Mr Charles Manson, late of 
Miss Brown, 


Richard 
count Glerawly, and Baron C 
: ms At = seat, Dallam Tower, Westmoreland, 
. in his 78th year. 
ir James Orr, of “the house of 


manufacturers. 
13. At Hendon, Thomas Nicol, formerly lieu- 
of the 70th regiment. 


tenan 

14. At Dalkeith, Mr John Bruce, son of the 
late Mr er Bruce, u ° 

15. At Ga Square, Mrs Anna Fi 
dow of the Rev. James Watson, one of 
sters of 

16. At Edin 
Johnston, Esq. 


— At Killermont, Cc 
aw daughter of poy —_ Cler' 


» Wi- 
e mini- 


h, the infant son of Laurence 


uhoun 
Regi- 


vies ht Bamburgh, Hugh Fraser, Esq. younger 
ae — Buccleuch Street, Miss Clementina Cleg- 


19. At Edinburgh, Emily Jane, fifth daughter 
of General Sir John Hi datase 


in the Univ 
Pe Mr pH my, Bel 


22. wa Mrs Isabella 


lict of Archibald Hope, Esq. Collector of 
— At Springtelt the Hon. John Leslie 
23. John late of the 94th regiment. 
25. Mr John Sg 


with Mr Neill, Old Close.—He may 
be said to have lost his life by the late fires, ha- 


ug eee Sere the 16th, and 
his exertions during the two 
night pepe am 
of the chest. 


— AtStA sy Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, St a -. 
— At Jock’s ajor Morrison, Royal 


Marines. 
29. At Fountainbridge, near Edinburgh, Mr Da- 
vid pty » writer, 


Greenock. 

a Martha, infant daugh- 
ter of James Doug, accountant, Commer- 
cial Bonk Gisbeegh, I burgh, ry Rm; relict of Hi 

— At in 9 pF 
it, ee ,» in her year. ugh 
burgh, J. G. Schetky, a ot 
85, for many years a professor of music 


city ; and at Cape Coast 
tember, his son, a crane gg Fellow 


of the ped ange Fd burgh, 

ok Hoopitaly and M ber of 

Covell a er Patek Vr, 
» In county, 
canoe aged 120 years. af 


Ayr to London, Captain Kissock, RN, aged 36. 
He was in robust health when he commenced his 
journey. 





— At Meadow Place, Miss Helen Jervis Ra- 


White Horseinn, , 





oe 
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DIED AT EDINBURGH, ON THE 5TH DAY OF NOVEMBER LAST, 
WILLIAM RUSSELL, ESQ. ADVOCATE. 


WE cannot permit these words to stand in this Magazine unaccompanied by 
some expression, however poor.and inadequate, of the feelings which the event 
they record has excited in many hearts—and in few, most certainly, more 
strongly than our own. 

The name of Mr Witt1am Russert. was, and had for many years been, 
known and honoured in the literary circles of Scotland ; but his conduct had 
been so modest, his modes of life so unobtrusive, that, in so far as we know, 
his reputation had. scarcely travelled beyond his own country, when he was 
thus cut off in the very prime and vigour of an intellect which could not have 
been exerted, as he always did exert it, much longer without attracting an 
abundant share of notice and distinction. 

As it is—If his friends should be induced, (as we hope they may be,) to 

t the world with some collection of Mr Russell’s Essays from the peri- 
odical works to which he had contributed, there can be no doubt that his name 
must assume and retain a cecegnaed place in the political literature of this 
age. The largeness and comprehension of his views, the sound, solid sense of 
his reasoning, the vigour of his argument, and the massive energy of his elo- 
quence, would have rendered him a most powerful auxiliary in any cause ; 
and he never exerted these great talents but for the cause which was and ought 
to have been dear to him, as a gentleman, a patriot, and a Christian. Durin 
the tumult and agitation of the last war, he, then young and friendless, st 
forth almost alone in Edinburgh—we might, perhaps, say in Scotland—as the 
bold and determined friend and defe of those principles which have 
eventually led to the salvation of this country and her constitution in church 
and state. He began to write, when all the political writing that anybody 
heard of in Scotland, was Whig—and nobody had more temptations, if any- 
thing could have tempted him, to joim:that active and then clever party, than he. 
He understood their views, he feared not their powers, and he laid the foun- 
dation of the literary opposition, which. has since utterly ruined and annihi- 
lated the influence of those who, at that never-to-be-forgotten period, possess- 
ed the almost absolute sway of the political press of Sesiland,—and who exer- 
cised that authority for purposes well weits 
could have led to its assumption. " 

In his more mature years, Mr Russell continued to be one of the firmest and 
most effectual friends of the cause which in Scotland had owed so much to the 
zeal of his youth ; and among other matters, he was the author of a great many 
of the best serious political papers that have appeared in these pages. 

In History, Politics; and Political' Economy, his attainments were of the 
first order. He was also thoroughly skilled in the jurisprudence of his coun- 
try, and being gifted with very superior powers as a speaker, must, but for 
fortuitous circumstances, have risen to the very head of his profession. 

We have never met with a man whose character was more perfectly apprecia- 
ted among all who had any access toknow him. It was impossible for anybody 
to see much of him, without feeling that every action, and every word of his, 
were dictated by a heart fraught with every sentiment of honour and kind- 
ness. Nothing mean, crooked, or sinister, could endure his presence. There 
was a purity and dignity in his mind, that never failed to overawe and banish 
those whom it did not attract and win. Few men had more personal friends 
than he ;—and never was any man more uniformly and deeply respected by 
all who were entitled to consider themselves as his associates. 

This gentleman, dying in his 37th year, has left abundant proofs at least, if 
not any one adequate monument, of his intellectual power. Equally amiable 
~ and estimable in every relation of public and private life, he has bequeathed 
sorrow to all that knew him—and pride to those immediate connexions who 
can never cease to deplore his loss. It will not be easy to fill up the void that 
has been created amongst us by the disappearance of WiLL1am Russet. 


y of the impudence which alone 
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